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- PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


THE present volume has grown out of certain 
chapters relating to the Poetics in the first edition 
of ‘Some Aspects of the Greek Genius.’ These 
chapters have been enlarged and partly re-written ; 
and further questions, not touched on in the earlier 
volume, and bearing on Aristotle’s theory of tragedy, 
are here discussed. A text and a translation of the 
Poetics are prefixed to the Essays. 

It is just a hundred years since a critical text 
of the Poetics has been published in Great Britain. 
Tyrwhitt’s edition, which appeared at Oxford in 
1794, was, indeed, the work of an admirable 
scholar; but since that time much light has been 
thrown on almost every page of this treatise. And 
yet even to-day, after all the labours of German 
scholars, no editor can hope to produce a text 
which will not provoke dissent on the part of com- 
petent critics. For my own part, I find myself 
more frequently in agreement with William Christ 


on questions of reading, than with any previous 
Vi 
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editor. Susemihl, to whom every student of Aris- 
totle is profoundly indebted, appears to me to carry 
conjecture too far, more especially in the trans- 
position of sentences and the omission of words. 
On the other hand, Vahlen’s adherence to the 
Parisian MS. (A°) borders on superstition,—if one 
may dare so to speak of the critic who in a pre- 
eminent degree has contributed to the elucidation 
of the Poetics. 

The superiority of the Parisian over all other 
extant MSS. is beyond dispute ; still I cannot share 
the confidence with which the best editors now 
speak of it as the sole source from which the rest 
are derived. It is true there are no decisive 
passages by which the independent value of these 
latter can be established. But that some of them 
have an independent worth is rendered highly 
probable by two considerations. First, by the 
appearance in them of words which are omitted in 
A°, but are necessary to complete the sense. The 
missing words are not unfrequently such as a 
copyist could hardly have supplied. Secondly, by 
the number of instances in which the true reading 
is hopelessly obscured in A°, but preserved in some 
of the so-called ‘apographa.’ No ordinary scribe 
could have hit on such happy corrections. While 
doubting, however, whether A° is indeed the arche- 
type of all extant MSS., I have, for the sake of 


convenience, retained in the critical notes the usual 
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abbreviation ‘apogr.,’ to denote any MS. or MSS. 
other than A°. 

The conjectures of my own which are admitted 
into the text are few in number. They will be 
found in ili. 8. 1448 a 33, xix. 3. 1456 b 8, xxiii. 1. 
$459 a 17, xxiv. 10: 1460'a 35, xxv 46 1460 bi17, 
eave 4146) a 2/7xxv. 16. 1461 a 352 The emen- 
dation in xxiii. 1, évl wétp@ pyentixhs for ev pérpo 
pepntexhs will, | hope, appear as plausible to others 
as it is convincing to myself. In ix. 5 (ofrw ra 
tuyovta dvdpata), though I have not altered the 
traditional reading, yet for reasons stated in note 
1, p. 876, I suspect we ought to read od ra tuyovta 
évoyata, and I venture to press this suggestion. 
In a certain number of passages I have bracketed 
words, hitherto retained by the editors, which I 
take to be glosses that have crept into the text. 
The passages are these—il. 1. 1448 a 23, vi. 
Pee leaO0e Dele wexvil, 1. 14558 27, xvi eb eutoe 
b 22.2 But the detailed treatment of these and 
other questions of criticism and interpretation must 
be reserved for the more fitting pages of a com- 
mentary. 

Fortunately, the general views of Aristotle on 

1 Of these the conjecture in iii, 3 is withdrawn in later editions ; 
that in xxv. 14 gives place to <otovotv> (Tucker). 

2 In vi. 18 I read in ed. 2 tov Aeyouevwv (Gomperz) instead 
of [rav pev Adywr] of ed. 1, and in xvii. 5 Oru avTds (Bywater) for 


[Twvas avrds]. In ed. 3, however, I returned to the MSS. reading 
in xvii. 5: see infra, p. xxv. 
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Poetry and Art are not affected by the minor 
difficulties with which the Poetics abounds. In- 
complete as our material is when all scattered 
references have been brought together, the cardinal 
points of Aristotle’s aesthetic theory can be seized 
with some certainty. But his Poetics must be read 
in the light of his other writings; we must trace 
the links which connect his theory of Art with his 
philosophic system as a whole; we must discover 
the meaning he attaches to ‘Imitation’ as an 
aesthetic term,—a somewhat infelicitous term, it 
must be owned, inherited by him from his pre- 
decessors, but henceforth charged with a new 
meaning. Such an inquiry will dispel the vulgar 
notion that still survives in popular manuals, that 
by ‘Imitation’ Aristotle means a literal copy, a 
mere facsimile of the world of experience. ‘The 
clue to his real thought is to be found in the 
assertion that Poetry is an expression of the. 
‘universal’; that is, of the universal element in 
human life. In interpreting the full significance 
of this conception frequent reference will of 
necessity be made to the wider principles of 
the Aristotelian philosophy. 

In the following pages I have attempted to bring 
out some of the vital connexions which are thus 
suggested between Aristotle’s theory of Poetry 
and other sides of his comprehensive thought. In 
endeavouring to state his views and estimate thei 
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worth candidly and without exaggeration, I have 
not forgotten that Aristotle, more than any other 
writer, has suffered from the intemperate admiration 
of his friends. There have been periods when he 
was held to be infallible both in literature and 
in philosophy. A sovereign authority has been 
claimed for him by those who possessed no first- 
hand knowledge of his writings, and certainly were 
not equipped with sufficient Greek to interpret 
the text. A far truer respect would have been 
shown him had it been frankly acknowledged, that 
in his Poetics there are oversights and omissions 
which cannot be altogether set down to the frag- 
mentary character of the book; that his judgments 
are based on literary models which, perfect as 


they are in their kind, do not exhaust the’ 


possibilities of literature; that many of his 
_ rules are tentative rather than dogmatic; that 
some of them need revision or qualification ; that, 
for example, the requisites laid down in chap. xiii. 
for the character of the tragic protagonist would 
exclude from the first rank of art some of the 
noblest figures of the Greek drama,—Antigone, 
Clytemnestra, and possibly Prometheus. On the 
other hand, we may well wonder at the im- 
partiality of mind, which lifted him above some, 
at least, of the limitations of his age, though he 
could not wholly emancipate himself from the 


external rules and usages of the Athenian theatre. 
b 
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Above all we may admire his insight into the 
essential quality of Poetry as a concrete expression 
of the universal. To this result he was led by a 
penetrating analysis of the imaginative creations 
of Greece itself. Universality is, indeed, their 
characteristic note. The accidents of human 
nature seem here to fall into the background, 
while its larger lineaments are disengaged. 

A list of the more important works which treat 
of the Poetics will be found on page xxxvi. I 
desire, however, here to mention the books which 
have chiefly aided me in the preparation of the 
Essays: E. Miller, Geschichte der Kunst bea 
der Alten, Breslau, 1834. Vahlen, Bevtrdge 
zu Aristoteles’ Poetik, Wien, 1865. Teichmiiller, 
Aristotelische Forschungen, Halle, 1869. Rein- 
kens, Arvstoteles iiber Kunst, Wien, 1870. Déring, 
De Kunstlehre des Aristoteles, Jena, 1870. Ber- 
nays, Zwet Abhandlungen iiber die Aristotelische 
Theorre des Drama, Berlin, 1880. I owe, more- 
over, special and personal thanks to Prof. A. C. 
Bradley for valuable criticisms on my _ earlier 
volume, which I have here turned to account. I 
have reason also gratefully to acknowledge the 
singular care and skill displayed by Messrs. R. & R. 
Clark’s Reader. 


EDINBURGH, November 1894. 
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Tus chief alterations in this edition, as compared 
with the first, consist in the enlargement of the 
Critical Notes, and a careful revision of the Trans- 
lation. Minor changes and additions will be found 
in the Essays. A third index also has been added 
containing a list of the passages in Greek authors 
referred to in the volume. 

In making use of the mass of critical material 
which has appeared in recent years, especially in 
Germany, I have found it necessary to observe a 
strict principle of selection, my aim still being 
to keep the notes within limited compass. They 
are not intended to form a complete Apparatus 
Criticus, still less to do duty for a commentary. 
I trust, however, that no variant or conjectural 
emendation of much importance has been over- 
looked. 

Of my own conjectures, printed in the text of 
the first edition, one or two appear to have carried 
general conviction, in particular that in xxl kh 


xi 
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Two have been withdrawn (see p. vii.) One, 
which I previously relegated to the notes, while 
putting in a plea for its acceptance in the preface, 
has since won the approval of many scholars, 
including the distinguished names of Professor 
Susemihl and Professor Tyrrell, and it is with 
some confidence that I now insert it in the text. 
I refer to od (otra MSS.) ra tuyovta dvouata in 
ix. 5. 1451 b 13, where the Arabic has ‘names 
not given at random.’ For the copyist’s error 
ef. ix. 2. 1451 a 37 (=a 36 Bekk.), where A° 
has ottw, though od 7d rightly appears in the 
‘apographa’: and for a similar omission of od 
in A® cf. vi. 12. 1450 a 29, od roujoe 3 Fw Tijs 
zpaywdias épyov, the indispensable negative being 
‘added in ‘apographa’ and found in the Arabic. 
The emendation not only gives a natural instead 
of a strained sense to the words ta rvyovra 
évouara, but also fits in better with the general 
context, as I have argued at some length, pp. 
376-9 (note). 

Another conjecture of my own I have ventured 
to admit into the text. In the much disputed 
passage, vi. 8. 1450 a 12,1 read -<qdvres> as eizeiv 
for ovx ddéiyou aitav ws ecimeiv of the MSS., follow- 
ing the guidance of Diels and of the Arabic. [| 
regard ov« dAtyou adtéy as a gloss which displaced 
part of the original phrase (see Critical Notes). As 
a parallel case I have adduced Rhet. i. 1. 1354 a 
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12, where ovdéy as eizeiv, the reading in the 
margin of A°, ought, I think, to be substituted in 
the text for the accepted reading odtyor. The 
word 6Aéyov is a natural gloss on ovdey as eizeiy, 
but not so, odSev ws eizety On dréyov. 

In two other difficult passages the Rhetoric 
may again be summoned to our aid. In xvii. 1. 
1455 a 27 I have (as in the first edition) bracketed 
tov Geary, the object to be supplied with érdvOavev 
being, as I take it, the poet, not the audience. 
This I have now illustrated by another gloss of 
a precisely similar kind in /thet. 1. 2. 1358 a 8, 
where AavOdvoveiv te [Tods axpoatas| has long been 
recognised as the true reading, the suppressed 
object being not the audience but the rhetoricians. 

Once more, in xxiv. 9. 1460 a 23, where A° 
gives the meaningless dAdov 8, I read (as in the 
first edition) add’ ovdé, following the reviser of A°. 
This reading, which was accepted long ago by 
Vettori, has been strangely set aside by the chief 
modern editors, who either adopt a variant ado 
dé or resort to conjecture, with the result that 
mpocbeiva at the end of the sentence is forced into 
impossible meanings. <A passage in the Rhetoric, 
i. 2. 1857 a 17 ff., appears to me to determine the 
question conclusively in favour of aAX’ ovdé... 
avaykn ... mpoceiva. The passage runs thus: 
éav yap 4 TL TOUTMY YyYapyov, OvdE Set AéyELV* AUTOS 


\ lal / ¢ > / a oe A \ 
yap TOUTO mpooTiOnaww O akpoaTns, OLOV OTL @MPlEevs 
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otepavitny wyava vevixnxer, ixavov eireiv bre ‘OdpTria 
yap vevixnkev, TO 8 Ste otepavirns Ta ‘Oddpria, ovdé 
Se? mpoceivars yuyveoKkover yap TavTes. The general 
idea is closely parallel to our passage of the Poetics, 
and the expression of it is similar, even the word 
ovdé (where the bare od might have been expected) 
in the duplicated phrase odd de? DAéyew, ovde de? 
mpocbeiva. One difficulty still remains. The sub- 
ject to elvac i) yevéoOar is omitted. To supply it 
in thought is not, perhaps, impossible, but it is 
exceedingly harsh, and I have accordingly in this 
edition accepted Professor Tucker’s conjecture, 
avayKn <Kakeltvo> eivac 7) yevéoOat. 

The two conjectures of my own above mentioned 
are based on or corroborated by the Arabic. I 
ought to add, that in the Text and Critical Notes 
generally | have made a freer use than before of 
the Arabic version (concerning which see p. 4). 
But it must be remembered that only detached 
passages, literally rendered into Latin in Professor 
Margoliouth’s Analecta Orientalia (D. Nutt, 1887), 
are as yet accessible to those like myself who are 
not Arabic scholars; and that even if the whole 
were before us in a literal translation, it could not 
safely be used by any one unfamiliar with Syriac 
and Arabic save with the utmost caution and 
subject to the advice of experts. Of the precise 
value of this version for the criticism of the 
text, no final estimate can yet be made. But it 
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seems clear that in several passages it carries us 
back to a Greek original earlier than any of our 
existing MSS. Two striking instances may here 
be noted :— 

(1) i. 6-7. 1447 a 29 ff, where the Arabic 
confirms Ueberweg’s excision of ézoroda and the 
insertion of dvevupos before tuyydvovea, accord- 
ing to the brilliant conjecture of Bernays (see 
Margoliouth, Analecta Orientalia, p. 47). 

(2) xxi. 1. 1457 a 36, where for peyadioray of 
the MSS. Diels has, by the aid of the Arabic, 
restored the word Maccadewray, and added a most 
ingenious and convincing explanation of ‘Eppoxai- 
xd£av00s (see Critical Notes). This emendation 
is introduced for the first time into the present 
edition. Professor Margoliouth tells me that 
Diels’ restoration of éev€duevos in this passage is 
confirmed by the fact that the same word is 
employed in the Arabic of Aristotle's Rhetoric 
to render evyec@au. 

Another result of great importance has been 
established. In some fifty instances where the 
Arabic points to a Greek original diverging from. 
the text of A°, it confirms the reading found in 
one or other of the ‘apographa,’ or conjectures 
made either at the time of the Renaissance or in 
a more recent period. It would be too long to 
enumerate the passages here ; they will be found 
noted as they occur. In most of these examples 
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the reading attested by the Arabic commands our 
undoubting assent.» It is, therefore, no longer 
possible to concede to A* the unique authority 
claimed for it by Vahlen. 

I have consulted by the side of Professor 
Margoliouth’s book various criticisms of it, e.g. by 
Susemihl in Berl. Phil. Wochenschr. 1891, p. 1546, 
and by Diels in Sttzungsber. der Berl. Akad. 
1888, p. 49. But I have also enjoyed the special 
benefit of private communication with Professor 
Margoliouth himself upon a number of difficulties 
not dealt with in his Analecta Orientalia. He has 
most generously put his learning at my disposal, 
and furnished me, where it was possible to do so, 
with a literal translation. In some instances the 
Arabic is itself obscure and throws no light on 
the difficulty ; frequently, however, I have been 
enabled to indicate in the notes whether the exist- 
ing text is supported by the Arabic or not. 

In the following passages I have in this edition 
adopted emendations which are suggested or con- 
firmed by the Arabic, but which did not find a 
place in the first edition :— 

li. 3. 1448 a 15, dorep of rods} 
vi. 7. 1450 a 17, <6 8 Béos>, omitting kal evdaipovias 
Kal 7) evdaipovia of the MSS. 


xl. 6, 1452 b 10, [rovrwy 6... eipnrar| 
Xvill. 6. 1456 a 24, <xal> eixds2 


' Ined. 3 I simply give the MSS. reading in the text, oorep Tyas Ff. 
* In ed. 3 the word here added is omitted in the text. 
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xx. 0. 1456 b 35, <ode> dvev} 


xxl. 1. 1457 a 34, [kal dovpov]. The literal trans- 
lation of the Arabic is ‘and of this some is 
compounded of significant and_ insignificant, 
only not in so far as it is significant in the 
noun’ 


xxl. 1, 1457 a 36, Maccadwrdv (see above, p. xv.) 


xxv. 17. 1461 b 12, <xat icws ddvvarov> 


I hesitate to add to this list of corroborated 
conjectures that of Dacier, now admitted into the 
text of xxi. 1. 1459 a 21, nal pm dpolas toTopiats 
tas ouvOécers, for Kal pr) dpotas ictopias tas cuvHbess 
of the MSS. (In defence of the correction see note, 
p. 165.) The Arabic, as I learn from Professor 
Margoliouth, is literally ‘and in so far as he does 
not introduce (or, there do not enter) into these 
compositions stories which resemble.’ This version 
appears to deviate both from our text and from 
Dacier’s conjecture. There is nothing here to 
correspond to cvvyfes of the MSS. ; on the other 
hand, though cuwv6écexs may in some form have 
appeared in the Greek original, it is not easy to 
reconstruct the text which the translation implies. 
Another conjecture, communicated privately to 
me by Mr. T. M‘Vey, well deserves mention. It 
involves the simpler change of oyotas to otas. The 
sense then is, ‘and must not be like the ordinary 
histories’; the demonstr. rovodrovs being sunk in 


1 In ed. 3 the word here added is omitted in the text. 
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olas, 80 that ofar icropias ai auvnbers becomes by 
attraction, ofas (aropias Tas cvvnbes. 

I subjoin a few other notes derived from corre- 
spondence with Professor Margoliouth :— 

(a) Passages where the Arabic confirms the 
reading of the MSS. as against proposed emenda- 
tion :— 

iv. 14.1449 a 27, é«Baivovres tis AexTiKhs dppovias : 
Arabic, ‘when we depart from dialectic com- 


position.’ (The meaning, however, is obviously 
misunderstood. ) 

vi. 18. 1450 b 13, rav pév Adywv: Arabic, ‘of the 
speech. The pév is not represented, but, owing 
to the Syriac form of that particle being identical 
with the Syriac for the preposition ‘of,’ it was 
likely to be omitted here by the translator or 
copyist. 

xviii. 1. 1455 b 25. The Arabic agrees with the 
MSS. as to the position of woAAd«is, ‘as for 
things which are from without and certain things 
from within sometimes.’ 


xviii. 5. 1456 a 19, Kat év trois dAois rpaypaor: Arabic, 
‘and in the simple matters.’ 
xix. 2. 1456 a 38, 7a wdOn wapackevdfey: Arabic, 
‘to prepare the sufferings.’ 
More doubtful is xvii. 2. 1455 a 30, aro tis adris 
dicews: Arabic, ‘in one and the same nature.’ 
The Arabic mode of translation is not decisive as 
between the MSS. reading and the conjecture az’ 
aris ths picews, but rather favours the former. 
(b) Passages where the conjectural omission of 
words is apparently supported by the Arabic :-— 
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ix. 9. 1451 b 31, ofa dv cixds yevérOar kat Suvard yeve- 
o6a.: Arabic, ‘there is nothing to prevent the 
condition of some things being therein like those 
which are supposed to be.’ But we can hardly 
say with certainty which of the two phrases the 
Arabic represents. 

xvi. 4. 1454 b 31, ofov "Opeorns év ty ‘Iduyeveia 
dveyvipurev Ste “Opeorns: Arabic, ‘as in that 
which is called Iphigenia, and that is whereby 
Iphigenia argued that it was Orestes.’ This 
seems to point to the omission of the first 
Opeorns.! 


In neither of these passages, however, have | 
altered the MSS. reading. 

(c) Passages on which the Arabic throws no 
light :— 


i. 9. 1447 b 22. The only point of interest that 
emerges is that in the Arabic rendering (‘of all 
the metres we ought to call him poet’) there is 
no trace of xai, which is found alike in A® and 
the ‘apographa.’ 

x. 3. 1452 a 20. The words yiyverO@a. ravra are 
simply omitted in the Arabic. 


xxv. 18. 1461 b 18, écre cat aitdv MSS. The line 
containing these words is not represented in the 
Arabic. 


xxv. 19. 1461 b 19, érav pay dvayKns ovons pydev. . . 
The words in the Arabic are partly obliterated, 
partly corrupt. 


1 Vahlen (Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zu Aristoteles’ Poetik ii. 
1898, pp. 3-4) maintains that the inference drawn from the Arabic 
is doubtful, and he adds strong objections on other grounds to Diels’ 
excision of the first "Opeorys. 
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Apart from the revision of the Text, the Trans- 
lation has, I hope, been improved in many passages, 
and the improvements are largely due to the in- 
valuable aid I have received from my friend and 
colleague, Professor W. R. Hardie. To him I 
would return my warmest thanks; and also to 
another friend, Professor Tyrrell, who has read 
through the proof-sheets of the earlier portion of 
the volume, and has greatly assisted me by his 
literary and critical skill. 

The Essays are substantially unchanged, though 
they have undergone revision in detail and some 
expansion. In the notes to the Essays some 
new matter will be found, e.g. pp. 142-4 (on 
ch. 1. 6-9), pp. 376-9 (on ch. ix. 4-5), pp. 259- 
260 (on ch. xiii. 2). 

In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge my 
obligations to friends, such as Mr. B. Bosanquet 
(whose History of Aesthetic ought to be in the hands 
of all students of the subject), Dr. A. W. Verrall, 
Mr. W. J. Courthope, Mr. A. O. Prickard, and Rev. 
Dr. Lock, who have written me notes on particular 
points, and to many reviewers by whose criticism I 
have profited. In a special sense I am indebted to 
Professor Susemihl for his review of my first edition 
in the Berl. Phil. Wochenschr., 28th September 
1895, as well as for the instruction derived from his 
numerous articles on the Poetics, extending over 
many years in Bursian’s Jahresbericht and else- 
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where. Among other reviewers to whom I feel 
grateful, I would mention Mr. Herbert Richards 
in the Classical Review, May 1895; Mr. R. P. 
Hardie in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15; and the authors 
of the unsigned articles in the Saturday Review, 
2nd March 1895, and the Oxford Magazine, 12th 
June 1895. 

To Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Reader I would once 


again express no merely formal thanks. 


EDINBURGH, November 1897. 
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In preparing this third edition for the press I have 
expanded the critical notes and introduced some 
fresh material here and there into the Essays. The 
whole has been subjected to minute revision, and 
nothing of importance, I hope, has escaped me 
elther in the criticisms of reviewers or in recent 
contributions made to the study of the text or to the 
general literature of the subject. Certain topics, 
indeed, might well have invited fuller treatment, 
but I have been reluctant to allow the volume to 
grow to an unwieldy size. 

In the revision of the text I have had the 
advantage of consulting two new editions, based 
on very different principles, those of Professor 
Bywater and Professor Tucker, from both of which 
I have derived assistance. In Professor Bywater’s 
edition I have noted the following passages in 
which manuscript authority (Parisinus 2038) is 
cited for readings which hitherto have been given 
as conjectural :—i. 4. 1447 a 21; xi. 5. 1452 b 8 


Xxili 
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and 4; xv. 1. 1454 a 19; xviii. 1. 1455 b 32; 
xxll. 7. 1458 b 20 and 29; xxiv. 8. 1460 a 13; 
xxv. 4. 1460 b 19; xxv. 16. 1461 b 3 and 17. 
1461 b 13; xxvi. 3. 1462 a 5; xxvi. 6. 1462 b 6. 
I am also indebted to Professor Bywater’s text 
for several improvements in punctuation. Most 
of his important emendations had appeared before 
the publication of my earlier editions, and had 
already found a place in the text or in the notes. 

I now append the chief passages in which the 
text of this edition differs from that of the last :— 


vii. 6. 1451 a 9. Here I keep the reading of the 
MSS., dorep wore Kal dAXoré haow. Schmidt’s 
correction «iéfacw for daciv seemed at first 
sight to be confirmed by the Arabic, but, as 
Vahlen argues (Hermeneutische Bemerkungen zu 
Aristoteles’ Poetik, 1897), this is doubtful, and 
—a more fundamental objection—the question 
arises whether the correction can, after all, con- 

-vey the sense intended. Can the words as 
emended refer to a known practice in present 
time, ‘as is the custom on certain other occasions 
also,’ i.e. in certain other contests, the ayOves of 
the law-courts being thus suggested? As to 
this I have always had misgivings. Further 
observation has convinced me that zoré cat dAAore 
can only mean ‘at some other time also,’ 
in an indefinite past or future. With ¢aciv 
(sc. dywvicacOa:) the reference must be to the 
past. This lands us in a serious difficulty, for 
the use of the xAeY%dpa in regulating dramatic 
representations is otherwise unheard of. Still 
it is conceivable that a report of some such 
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old local custom had reached the ears of Aristotle, 
and that he introduces it in a parenthesis with 
the daciv of mere hearsay. 


ix. 7. 1451 b 21. I accept Welcker’s ’AvOe? for 
ave. Professor Bywater is, I think, the first 
editor who has admitted this conjecture into 
the text. 


xvii. 5. 1455 b 22. I restore the MSS. reading 
avayvepicas tuds, which has been given up by 
almost all editors, even the most conservative. 
Hitherto a parallel was wanting for the required 
meaning, ‘having made certain persons acquainted 
with him,’ ‘having caused them to recognise 
him.’ But Vahlen (Herm. Bemerk. 1898) has, 
uf I am not mistaken, established beyond question 
this rare and idiomatic use of the verb by a 
reference to Diodorus Siculus iv. 59. 6, and by 
the corresponding use of yvwpifw in Plut. Vit. 
Thes. ch. xii. 


xix. 3.1456 b 8. For 7a of the MSS. I now read 
9 Sudvowa. (Previously I had accepted Tyrwhitt’s 
correction 767 & dei.) This conjecture was first 
made by Spengel, and strong arguments in its 
favour have recently been urged by V. Wrobel 
in a pamphlet in which this passage is discussed 
(Leopoli, 1900). 

xxv. 6.1458 b 12. For pérpoy I now read pérpuov 
with Spengel. (Soalso Bywater.) Is it possible 
that in xxvi. 6. 1462 b 7 we should similarly 
read tw Tod petplov (uérpov codd.) phe, Sa fair 
standard of length’? 


In xiv. 8-9. 1454 a 2-4 a much vexed question 
is, [ am disposed to think, cleared up by a simple 
alteration proposed by Neidhardt, who in a 2 reads 


C 
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xpdtiotov for Sedrepov, and in a 4 Sevrepov for 
kpdtictov. This change, however, I have not intro- 
duced into the text. 

The Arabic version once more throws interesting 
light on a disputed reading. In xvii. 2 ékotarixoi 
instead of éferactixol is a conjecture supported by 
one manuscript. In confirmation of this reading, 
which has always seemed to me correct, I extract 
the following note by Professor Margoliouth (Class. 
Rev. 1901, vol. xv. 54) :—‘ Professor Butcher. . . 
informed me that a continental scholar had asserted 
that the Arabic read éxorarixoi for é€eractixoi in 
this passage. I had been unable to satisfy myself 
about the Arabic word intended by the writer of 
the Paris MS., and therefore could not confirm 
this; but I must regret my want of perspicacity, 
for I have now no doubt that the word intended is 
‘aabiyyina, which is vulgar Arabic for “‘ buffoons,” 
literally “‘men of wonder.” The Syriac translated 
by this word will almost certainly have been 
mathh’rdné, a literal translation of éxctatixoi, 
which the Syriac translator probably thought 
meant “‘men who produce ecstasies.” The verb 
éficracOat is not unfrequently rendered by the 
Syriac verb whence this word is derived.’ 

In a few other passages the Critical Notes or 
Translation contain new matter; e.g. ix. 8. 1451 
b 23; xvi. 7. 1455 a 14; xxiv. 10. 1460 b 13. 
Xxvi. 6. 1462 b 7. 
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Turning now from the text to the subject- 
matter of the treatise, I must mention a valu- 
able book, Platon und die Aristotelische Poetik, 
by G. Finsler (Leipzig, 1900). Aristotle’s debt 
to Plato is here set forth in fuller detail than 
has ever been done before; and though in some 
instances it may be doubted whether the obligation 
is not exaggerated and the ideas of these two 
thinkers brought into rather forced relation, yet 
there is much to be learned from the volume. 
In the notes to the Essays I have added many 
fresh illustrations from Plato, which have been 
suggested by reading Finsler. 

Mr. W. J. Courthope’s Oxford Lectures form 
another noteworthy volume, concerned chiefly with 
modern poetry, but embodying Aristotelian prin- 
ciples. The estimate of the Poetics in the lecture 
on ‘ Aristotle as a Critic’ is marked by rare insight 
and sureness of judgment. 

The learned and interesting History of Criticism, 
by Professor Saintsbury, ought also to be consulted 
by all students of the Poetics. The first five 
chapters of vol. i. give an instructive survey of 
Greek criticism, chapter i. being devoted to 
Aristotle. I would direct attention, moreover, 
to the History of Interary Criticism im the 
Renaissance (New York, 1899), by J. E. Spingarn, 

_.to which frequent reference is made in the notes. 
I owe to the kindness of Professor Sonnenschein 
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the information as to the significant names in 
Roman comedy contained in the note pp. 376 ff. 
In rewriting this whole note, as also that on p. 259, 
I have slightly modified my former view. Another 
note, pp. 344-5, gives in a compressed form the 
result of a conversation with Mr. A. C. Bradley, 
whom I desire to thank, not for the first time. 
The remarks added on pp. 225-6 are designed 
further to elucidate the relation between Art and 
Morality as I believe it to have been conceived by 
Aristotle. A few observations on Ibsen’s drama 
will be found on pp. 270-1. It is needless to 
specify other minor additions of a like kind. 

I cannot in concluding omit a word of cordial 
thanks to Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s accomplished 
Reader. 


EDINBURGH, October 1902. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


Tuts edition differs but little from the last, the 
only two changes of any importance being in the 
interpretation of {éov (ch. vii. 4-5, xxiii. 1) p. 
188, and of wepuréreva pp. 329-331. On particular 
points, including bibliographical matter, I have 
received kind assistance from Dr. J. E. Sandys. 
I desire also to express once more my obligations 


to Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Reader. 


Lonpon, January 1907. 
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PREFACE TO REPRINT OF 1911 


In a set of sheets of this book found among my 
brother’s papers after his death, he had introduced 
a few corrections both in the textual notes and in 
the translation as far as p. 110. These have been 
embodied in the present reprint, which is otherwise 
an exact reproduction of the edition of 1907, when 
the book was for the first time printed from 
electrotype plates. The additions to the textual 
notes consist mainly of references to two MSS., 
Parisinus 2038 and Riccardianus 46. The slight 
verbal changes in the English version are in every 
case aimed at conveying the sense more closely, 
and are interesting illustrations of the author’s 
scrupulous care in such matters. 


J. G. BUTCHER. 
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ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 


I. ‘Imitation ’ (ulunots) the common principle of the Arts of Poetry, 
Music, Dancing, Painting, and Sculpture. These Arts dis- 
tinguished according to the Medium or material V ehicle, the 
Objects, and the Manner of Imitation. The Medium of 
Imitation is Rhythm, Language, and ‘Harmony’ (or Melody), 
taken singly or combined. 


II. The Objects of Imitation, 
Higher or lower types are represented in all the Imitative 
Arts. In Poetry this is the basis of the distinction between 
Tragedy and Comedy. 


III. The Manner of Imitation. 
Poetry may be in form either dramatic narrative, pure 
narrative (including lyric poetry), or pure drama, “A 
digression follows on the name and original home of the 
Drama. 


o* 


IV. The Origin and Development of Poetry. 

Psychologically, Poetry may be traced to two causes, the 
instinct of Imitation, and the instinct of ‘Harmony’ and 
Rhythm. 

Historically viewed, Poetry diverged early in two directions: 
traces of this twofold tendency are found in the Homeric poems: 
Tragedy and Comedy exhibit the distinction in a developed 
form. 

The successive steps in the history of Tragedy are enumer- 
ated. 


V. Definition of the Ludicrous (7d yeXotov), and a brief sketch of the 
rise of Comedy. Points of comparison between Epic Poetry 
and Tragedy. (The chapter is fragmentary.) 

L 1 B 
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VII. 
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XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 
XVII. 
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Definition of Tragedy. Six elements in Tragedy : three external, 
—namely, Spectacular Presentment (6 ris bYews Kbopos or Sys), 
Lyrical Song (uedorola), Diction (A€§s) ; three internal,— 
namely, Plot («0@o0s), Character (400s), and Thought (didvo). 
Plot, or the representation of the action, is of primary import- 
ance ; Character and Thought come next in order. 


The Plot must be a Whole, complete in itself, and of adequate 
magnitude. 


. The Plot must be a Unity. Unity of Plot consists not in Unity 
of Hero, but in Unity of Action. 
The parts must be organically connected. 


. (Plot continued.) Dramatic Unity can be attained only by the 
observance of Poetic as distinct from Historic Truth ; for 
Poetry is an expression of the Universal, History of the Par- 
ticular. The rule of probable or necessary sequence as applied 
to the incidents, Certain plots condemned for want of Unity. 

The best Tragic effects depend on the combination of the 
Inevitable and the Unexpected. 


(Plot continued.) Definitions of Simple (a2or) and Complex 
(wewdeypuévot) Plots. 


. (Plot continued.) Reversal of the Situation (wepuréreca), Recog- 
nition (d4vayvdpiors), and Tragic or disastrous Incident (7d6os) 
defined and explained. 


The ‘quantitative parts’ (uépn kara 1d rod) of Tragedy de- 
fined :—Prologue, Episode, ete. (Probably an interpolation. ) 


(Plot continued.) What constitutes Tragic Action. The 
change of fortune and the character of the hero as requisite 
to an ideal Tragedy. The unhappy ending more truly tragic 
than the ‘poetic justice’ which is in favour with a popular 
audience, and belongs rather to Comedy. 


(Plot continued.) The tragic emotions of pity and fear should 
spring out of the Plot itself. To produce them by Scenery or 
Spectacular effect is entirely against the spirit of Tragedy. 
Examples of Tragic Incidents designed to heighten the 
emotional effect. 


The element of Character (as the manifestation of moral purpose) 
in Tragedy. Requisites of ethical portraiture. The rule of 
necessity or probability applicable to Character as to Plot. 
The ‘Deus ex Machina’ (a passage out of place here). How 
Character is idealised. 

(Plot continued.) Recognition : its various kinds, with examples. 

Practical rules for the Tragic Poet : 

(1) To place the scene before his eyes, and to act the 


XVIII. 
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XXVI 


. Diction, or Language in general. 


. Poetic Diction. 


. Epic Poetry. 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 3 
| parts himself in order to enter into vivid sympathy with the 
dramatis personae. a 
(2) To sketch the bare outline of the action before proceed- — 
\ing to fill in the episodes. 
The Episodes of Tragedy are here incidentally contrasted 
with those of Epic Poetry. 


Further rules for the Tragic Poet : 

(1) To be careful about the Complication (Séo1s) and Dé- 
nouement (vows) of the Plot, especially the Dénowement. 

(2) To unite, if possible, varied forms of poetic excellence. 

(3) Not to overcharge a Tragedy with details appropriate 
to Epic Poetry. 

(4) To make the Choral Odes—like the Dialogue—an organic 
part of the whole. 


. Thought (d&dvoa), or the Intellectual element, and Diction in 
Tragedy. 
Thought is revealed in the dramatic speeches composed 
according to the rules of Rhetoric. 
Diction falls largely within the domain of the Art of 
Delivery, rather than of Poetry. 


An analysis of the parts of 
speech, and other grammatical details. (Probably interpolated.) 


The words and modes of speech admissible 
in Poetry: including Metaphor, in particular. 
A passage—probably interpolated—on the Gender of Nouns. 


. (Poetic Diction continued.) How Poetry combines elevation of 


language with perspicuity. 


It agrees with Tragedy in Unity of Action: herein 
contrasted with History. 


. (Epic Poetry continued.) Further points of agreement with 
Tragedy. The points of difference are enumerated and illus- 
trated,—namely, (1) the length of the poem; (2) the metre ; 
(3) the art of imparting a plausible air to incredible fiction. 


Critical Objections brought against Poetry, and the principles on 
which they are to be answered. In particular, an elucidation 
of the meaning of Poetic Truth, and its difference from common 
reality. 


. A general estimate of the comparative worth of Epic Poetry and 
\Tragedy. The alleged defects of Tragedy are not essential to it. 
Its positive merits entitle it to the higher rank of the two. 


—— 


ABBREVIATIONS IN THE CRITICAL NOTES 


Ac= 


apogr. = 
Arabs = 


Ald. = 


Vahlen = 


Vahlen coni. = 


I 


the Parisian manuscript (1741) of the 11th 
century: generally, but perhaps too con- 
fidently, supposed to be the archetype from 
which all other extant MSS. directly or in- 
directly are derived. 


one or more of the MSS. other than A°% 


the Arabic version of the Poetics (Paris 882 A), 
of the middle of the 10th century, a version 
independent of our extant MSS. It is not 
directly taken from the Greek, but is a trans- 
lation of a Syriac version of the Poetics by an 
unknown author, now lost. (The quotations 
in the critical notes are from the literal Latin 
translation of the Arabic, as given in Mar- 
goliouth’s Analecta Orientalia.) 


the Greek manuscript, far older than A® and no 
longer extant, which was used by the Syriac 
translator. (This symbol already employed 
by Susemihl I have taken for the sake of 
brevity.) It must be remembered, therefore, 
that the readings ascribed to 2 are those which 
we infer to have existed in the Greek exemplar, 
from which the Syriac translation was made. 


the Aldine edition of Rhetores Graeci, published 
in 1508. 


Vahlen’s text of the Poetics Ed. 3. 


a conjecture of Vahlen, not admitted by him into 
the text. 


words with manuscript authority (including A°), 
which should be deleted from the text. 


a conjectural supplement to the text. 
a lacuna in the text. 


words which are corrupt and have not been satis- 
factorily restored. 
4 


Jaded Dod MOM Mrs O)) >> 


IIEPI IIOIHTIKH2 


or 


APISTOTEAOY®S IIEPI NOIHTIKH2 


\ fol > a \ a nA , A a 
I Ilepi trountixis avths te kal TOY Elodv avTAs hv Twa 
1447 a / ° ” \ lal 8 nr / fad \ 50 
Stivauw Exactov éxel, Kal TAS det cuvicTacGat Tovs puGous 
a / / \ 
roel pédArer Karas EEew 1 Toinow, etre Oé€ €x Tocwy Kal 
/ > \ , e / \ \ \ lal ” x4 a 
Tolwv éotl popimy, opoiws 5é Kal Tepl-TOV addwv boa TIS 
A / / / a 
avTns éote peOddov, Aéywpev apEdwevoe Kata piow Tpa- 
A \ A / 
Tov ato TOV TpwTwV. €roTrotia 6) Kal 7 THs Tpayw@dias 2 
/ ” ‘ if x © 8 \ \ A 
moinows éTt dé Kopumdia Kat 7 SiOvpapBorrointiKn Kal Tis 
15 avANTLKHS 1) TAELoTN Kal KLOapLoTLKAS TacaL TUYXdVOVCLY 
/ / 
ovat ppnoers TO oUVOAOV, Svadépovat dé GAA Tpicir, 3 
x \ sel ey a 0 x a [4 x a er. 
) yap TO év Erépois pupetcOar 7) TH Etepa 1%) TH Eré- 
\ / ef 
pos Kal pn Tov avToVY TpoTOY. WaTeEp yap Kal ypwpacr 4 
\ , \ a , > , e \ 
Kal oYnpagL TOANA plmovvTaL Tives amrevKafovTES (Ol meV 
/ \ lal an 
20 dua Téyvns of bé bia cuvnbeias), Erepor Sé Sia THs hovijs, 
al > / fal 
ovTwm Kav Tals elpnucvats Téyvais: ATacaL ev ToLvodyTaL 
THv pipnow év pvOuo Kal ro L a f ) S 
nv pipen pu@ue Kal Roy Kal dppovia, TovTots 


) xopls i) peuiypévows* oloy dppovia pev Kal pvOue ypo- 


12. Aéywuev apogr.: Aéyouey AC: (habuit iam = var. lect., ‘et dicamus et 


dicimus’ Arabs) 17. év Forchhammer (‘imitatur rebus diversis’ 
Arabs): yévec A¢ 20. rijs pwrijs codd. (‘per sonos’ Arabs): ris dicews 
Maggi: aris rijs picews Spengel 21. xavy Parisinus 2038, Ald. : 


kal év apogr. alia: cal Ac 


ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


I I propose to treat of Poetry in itself and of its various 
mT? kinds, noting the essential quality of each; to inquire into 
the structure of the plot as requisite to a good poem ; 
into the number and nature of the parts of which a 
poem is composed ; and similarly into whatever else falls 
within the same inquiry. Following, then, the order of 
nature, let us begin with the principles which come 
first. 

Epic poetry and Tragedy, Comedy also and Dithyrambic 2 
poetry, and the music of the flute and of the lyre in 
most of their forms, are all in their general conception 
modes of imitation. They differ, however, from one 3 
another in three respects,—the medium, the objects, the 
manner or mode of imitation, being in each case 
distinct. 

For as there are persons who, by conscious art or 4 
mere habit, imitate and represent various objects through 
the medium of colour and form, or again by the voice ; 
so in the arts above mentioned, taken as a whole, the 
imitation is produced by rhythm, language, or ‘harmony,’ 


either singly or combined. 
7 


g*. 


8 I. 4—9. 1447 a 24—1447 b 22 


/ * v 
prevas povov % Te avAnTiKn Kal 4 K’OapiaTiKH Kav el TES 
o \ / © A 
25 €repat Tuyxdvovew ovoa TovadTar THY SvVapLY, olov H TOY 
“a al “ nr 4 e / 
cupiyyov: aita 5€ Te pvOu@ [pipodvTar] ywpis apyovias 5 
cal lal \ a / 
) TOV opynoTa@yv, Kat yap ovTO Sia TaV oxnpaTiCopéevov 
fal nw \ / \ / a Ld \ 
pvOuav pimodvtar cal On Kal maOn Kai mpdkes: H be 6 
/ a / al xa a / \ 4 
[érrotrotia] povov Tots NOryous Yrirols 7) Tots wéTpOLS Kal TOU- 
a el. ae / / 
1447b Tous elTe puyvdoa peT AGAAHA@Y €lO” Evi Tive yévEr Ypwpéevy 
fal / lal ane »>O\ 
TOV LETPWOV, <av@VULOS> TUYyYaVEL Ovoa péxptL TOD Viv" Over 7 
\ \ / \ / 
10 yap dv éyouwer dvoudaat Kowvoy Tos LwpPpovos Kal Revapyov 
/ \ \ \ , ye oY 8 \ f 
pipous Kal Tos YwxpatiKods AOyous, ovSE et Tis dia TpLmé- 
x / BY a ” A a / a \ 
Tpwv i) EeyeLwv 7) TOV dAN@V TLVAV TOV TOLOUTwY TroLOTO THY 
/ tal / \ 
pipnow* wrnV of avOpwrol ye cuvatTovTes TH péTPH TO 
a \ > / > e 
Toelv EdeyELoTroLOUS, TOvS Sé érroTroLOvs dvouatovaw, oy WS 
5 A \ \ / 
15 KATA THY MiNoLW TroLNTAS AANA KOWWN KATA TO MeTPOV Tpoc- 
s \ \ a > \ a / 5 \ a 
ayopevoyTes. Kal yap av iatpixoy %) pvoikoy Te dia Tov 8 
a 2O\ \ / 
Hétpov éxpépwow, oUTw Kareiv ei@Oacw: ovdév b€ Kowwor 
> c /, a lal \ \ / : \ \ \ 
éotiv “Opnpm Kai “Eyrredoxdet wry TO pétpov* dvd Tov per 
a / a x 
Tountny Sixavoy Kareiv, Tov S& pvatodoyov padXov 4) TroLn- 
la ¢ / \ x » ef \ ra 4 
20 THY. opmolws O€ Kav el Tis GmavTa Ta péTpa puyvieor 9 
a \ , / » / > / Ké 
Tovoito tiv piunoww Kabdrep Xaipyjuwv éroince Kévtav- 


\ e / > e / lal / fel 
pov puxtny parrwdiay e& admdyvtwv Tov péTpav, Kal TodTOY 


25. tvyxdvovow apogr.: ruyxdvwow A Troairac add, apogr. (‘aliae 
artes similes vi’ Arabs): om. A® 26. r@ avrg dé = male (Margoliouth) 
pipotyra del. Spengel (confirm. Arabs) 27. 7 apogr. (‘ ars instrumenti 


saltationis’ Arabs): of A®: of <xapiéorepox> Gomperz: of <xapiévres> 
Zeller: al Reiz épxnorpGv = male (Margoliouth) 29. érorola secl. 
Ueberweg: om. = Yrrots 7) rots] rots yrors sive # Yudots Tois coni. 
Vahlen 1447 b 9. dvdvuyos add. Bernays (confirmante Arabe ‘quae 
sine nomine est adhuc’) Tuyxdve. odoa Suckow: tvyxdvovea Ac 15. 
kara rhv Guelferbytanus: tiv xara Ac kown A 16. voixdy 
Heinsius (‘re physica’ Arabs: confirm. Averroes): povo.xdy codd. 22. 
puxThy om. = puxri paywoiay del. Tyrwhitt kal rodrov apogr. : 
kat A® (om. 2): xalro. Rassow: ov« #5 cal Ald. verba 20-22 duolws dé 

. TOy uérpwy post 12 roxovrwy transtulit Susemihl, commate post rovotrwy 
posito, deletis 12 mootro rhv plunow et 22 Kal romrty: sic efficitur ut 
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Thus in the music of the flute and of the lyre, 
‘harmony’ and rhythm alone are employed; also in 
other arts, such as that of the shepherd’s pipe, which 
are essentially similar to these. In dancing, rhythm 5 
alone is used without ‘harmony’; for even dancing 
imitates character, emotion, and action, by rhythmical 
movement. 

There is another art which imitates by means of 6 
language alone, and that either in prose or verse—which 

1447 Verse, again, may either combine different metres or con- 
sist of but one kind—but this has hitherto been without 
aname. For there is no common term we could apply to 7 
the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus and the Socratic 
dialogues on the one hand; and, on the other, to 
poetic imitations in iambic, elegiac, or any similar 
metre. People do, indeed, add the word ‘maker’ or 
‘poet’ to the name of the metre, and speak of elegiac 
poets, or epic (that is, hexameter) poets, as if it were not 
the imitation that makes the poet, but the verse that 
entitles them all indiscriminately to the name. Even 8 
when a treatise on medicine or natural science is brought 
out in verse, the name of poet is by custom given to the 
author; and yet Homer and Empedocles have nothing in 
common but the metre, so that it would be right to 
call the one poet, the other physicist rather than poet. 
On the same principle, even if a writer in his poetic 9 
imitation were to combine all metres, as Chaeremon did 


in his Centaur, which is a medley composed of metres 


10 I. 9—Il. 4. 1447 b 23—1448 a 15 


/ / 
TouTiy mpocayopevTéov. wept pmev oy TOUTMY Siwpicbw 
¢ la) lal “ > 
TodTov Tov TpoTrov eial dé TwWes al Maar ypwYTAL TOLS ELpy- 10 
/ / \ 4 fal el \ aN \ / ¢ 
25 wévous, Aeyw Se oloy pvOu@ Kal péher Kal peTP~, WOTEP 
Lid la) lal / \ ¢ a / \ ¢ 
h re tov SiOvpayBicav Toinow Kal 1) TOY vowwy Kal 1 
cd e \ 
re Tpayodia Kal 1) Koppdia: Siadépovor be OTe ai pev 
cow / \ 2 / \ 
dua raow ai dé Kata pépos. TavTas pev ovy hEeyw TAS 
cal lal a \ / 
Suahopas Tav Texvav, év ols TovodvTar THY pLyNoL. 
fal / / \ 
II ’Exrel 88 pupodvtar of prpovpevoe mpatrovtas, avayKn 6é 
a \ \ LA \ 
rovTous %) omrovdatous %) patidous elvas (ra yap HOn cxedov 
3% / ’ a / / \ \ > ‘el \ 0 
del tovTous aKoXovbe? povots, KaKia yap Kal apeTH Ta OH 
x ’ r a , 
Svadépovor mavres), HTot Bertlovas 7) Kal” Huas 1 xXElpovas 
x \ / e e cal / \ \ 
5%) Kal towovTous, watep ot ypadets: Lodvyvwros pev yap 
/ / \ i / 4 ® / wy 
kpettrous, Llavcawy S& yelpous, Avoviatos S€ opoious elxaler- 
SArov 8 ore Kal Tov rAeyOeicav Exdotyn piynoewn CFE 2 
7 x 
ba A \ PS) \ \ » | Fs a ¢ . 6 
ravtas Tas Siapopas Kal ~otar éETépa TO ETEpa pipetolar 
TovTov Tov TpdTov. Kal yap ev dpynoe Kal adArjoe Kal 3 
/ 7 / / \ by / \ \ 
10 KOapioe eats yevérOar TavTas Tas dvomoloTnTas: Kal [TO] 
mept tods Noyous Sé Kal tiv wWiropetplav, oloy “Opnpos 
pev Berrious, Kreopav S& opoious, “Hynwov dé 0 Odcvos o 
\ 2s / a \ , ‘ \ 
Tas Tapwodias Tomas mpatos Kat Nixoxdpns o tHv Aere- 
dda xelpous* opotws Sé cal rept Tovs SiBupduPous Kal Trepi 4 
/ mae a 
15 rods vopous, wamep tyast Kukdrwrras Tipobeos cat Pirdd- 


verbis ucodéyor pmairdov 4 roinrhy mpocaryopevréov concludatur locus 
24. at Ald. 1536: ai Riccardianus 16: of A¢ 26. dcOvpiuBwr apogr. 
28. madoat apogr, ody apogr.: ob A® 29. ols Vettori: als codd. 
1448 a3. xaxig . . . dperp apogr. 5: xaxla... dperh A° 7. 5y Morel 
8.° 7@ apogr. : 7d A® 10. 7d om. Parisinus 2038: 7g Bywater 12. 
6 ante rds add. Parisinus 2038 13. rpaywdlas ut videtur = (‘qui primus 
faciebat tragoediam’ Arabs) Aedda A® pr. m. (recte, ut in Iliadis 
parodia, Tyrrell: cf. Castelvetro): An\idda apogr. A° corr. (7 supr. e m. rec.) 
15. &orep yas codd.: worep <’Apyas> Castelvetro: ws Iépoas <xal> 
F. Medici: dorep yap coni. Vahlen: domep otrws fort. = (‘sicut imitatur 
quis, sic Cyclopas ete.’ Arabs): domep of rods coni. Margoliouth 
KvkAwrras] kux\wrds Ac 
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of all kinds, we should bring him too under the general 
term poet. So much then for these distinctions. 

There are, again, some arts which employ all the 
means above mentioned,—namely, rhythm, tune, and 
metre. Such are Dithyrambic and Nomic poetry, and 
also Tragedy and Comedy; but between them the 
difference is, that in the first two cases these means 
are all employed in combination, in the latter, now one 
means is employed, now another. 

Such, then, are the differences of the arts with respect 
to the medium of imitation. 

Since the objects of imitation are men in action, and 
these men must be either of a higher or a lower type 
(for moral character mainly answers to these divisions, 
goodness and badness being the distinguishing marks 
of moral differences), it follows that we must represent 


men either as better than in real life, or as worse, or 


as they are. It is the same in painting. Polygnotus 
depicted men as nobler than they are, \Pauson as less 
noble, Dionysius drew them true to life. 


Now it is evident that each of the modes of imitation 2 


above mentioned will exhibit these differences, and be- 
come a distinct kind in imitating objects that are thus 


distinct. Such diversities may be found even in dancing, 3 


— 


0 


flute-playing, and lyre-playing. So again in language, - 


whether prose or verse unaccompanied by music, Homer, 
for example, makes men better than they are; Cleophon 
as they are; Hegemon the Thasian, the inventor of 
parodies, and Nicochares, the author of the Deiliad, worse 


than they are. The same thing holds good of Dithyrambs 4 


and Nomes; here too one may portray different types, as 


III 


12 II. 4—III. 3. 1448 a 16—37 


Eevos [pwujoaito av tis]: év th adtn bé Siapopa Kal 7 

t \ / 
Tpaypdia mpos THY Kwppdlay SiéoTnKev: 7) pev Yap xel- 
pous 7 5& Bedriovs pipetoOar BovrgeTar THY viv. 


\ id / / 
"Ere 5 rovTwv tpitn Suahopa TO ws ExaTTa TOVT@V [LpL7- 


a > a \ ot * 
20 galTo ay Tis. Kal yap év Tois avTois Kal Ta avTa pt- 


25 


30 


35 


”~ / * v / / 
petabar oti oTé pev amrayyéAXovta (n Erepov TL yuyvo- 
a a c \ , ee, \ \ 
pevov, womrep “Opnpos tovel, 4) @s TOV aUTOV Kal 1) peTa- 
, \ 3 a A) 
BadXovta), 4) Tavtas ws TpaTTovTas Kal évepyovvTas [TOUS 
, > \ 3} , z PS As / Sorrey 
ppoupévovs]. év Tpiot dy TavTats dvahopais H pipnois éoTw, 
\ oa \ o@ ef 7 
@s eltrowev Kat’ apyds, év ols Te Kal & Kal MS. BoTE TH 
\ e / a a 
bev 6 avtos av ein pupntns ‘Opnpw LodhokrAs, pmipodvrar 
a > / / \ 
yap dupw orrovoaious, TH S€ Apictopdver, mpattovtas yap 
fal A ¢ \ , rn 
pipodvtar Kal Spavtas audw. 60ev Kal Spdyata Kanrel- 
, > / 4 a 8 a 5) \ al 
acOat tives adTta daciv, Tt pipodvtar Sp@vTas. 610 K 
al n a / € 
aVTLTOLOUVTAL THS Te Tpaywdias Kal THS Kwp@dias of Ao- 
tal a \ \ dé. . M A A > DO 
pets (THS pev yap Kwpwdias ot Meyapets of te evtadla 
a ’ a , / \ e > 
ws éml THS Tap avTois Snwoxpatias yevomevns, Kal oi éx 
Lal e \ Lal 
Luxedias, éexeiOev yap hv “Emiyappyos o toiuths ToAX@ 
A / 
mpotepos @v Xiwvidov cal Mayvntos: cal ris tpayedias 
a / nr 
évioe Tov év IleNoTmrovvyncw) Tovotvpevor TA OVOMATA onpELOV* 
avTol pev yap Kopas Tas TrepioiKidas Kadeiv hacw, ’AOn- 
lous dé 87 DS KM@UMOODS OVK ad TOD Kwpatew Ne 
vatous d¢ dHpous, ws Kwpwdods mn . 
J 


16. [uiujcairo dy ris] secludendum coni. Vahlen Ty ary dé Vettori 
(‘in eadem discrepantia’ Arabs): ravry 5¢ 77 M. Casaubon: airg 5é rp codd, 
18. ray viv om. ut videtur 2 21. oré pev . . . yryvduevov] <#> dre 
pev drayye\ovta <oré 3’> Erepdv ru yryvdpuevor Zeller, recte, ut opinor: 
eodem fere pervenit Arabem secutus Margoliouth zt secl. Zeller, Spengel 
22. rdv secl. Bywater 23. mdvras] mdvra I. Casaubon TOUS [tmLov- 
hévous seclusi (olim secl. Vahlen): tuetur 2: [rods] uimotuevov Friedrichs, 
Schmidt 25. cat & xal ds] dvayxalws ut videtur = kal & om. Ac; 
add, apogr. (confirm. Arabs) 32. Snuoxparelas A® 34, Xiwvldov 
Robortello (confirm. Arabs): ywvidou A° 35. fort. <d’> &o Bywater 
36. av’roi Spengel: obro codd. "AOnvatous edit. Oxon. 1760 et Spengel: 
dOnvaio codd. (cf. 1460 b 35), tuetur Wilamowitz 
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Timotheus and Philoxenus differed in representing their 
Cyclopes. The same distinction marks off Tragedy from 
Comedy; for Comedy aims at representing men as worse, 
Tragedy as better than in actual life. 

IIl There is still a third difference—the manner in which 
each of these objects may be imitated. For the medium 
being the same, and the objects the same, the poet may 
imitate by narration—in which case he can either take 
another personality as Homer does, or speak in his own 
person, unchanged—or he may present all his characters 
as living and moving before us. 

These, then, as we said at the beginning, are the 


bp 


three differences which distinguish artistic imitation,— 
the medium, the objects, and the manner. So that from 
one point of view, Sophocles is an imitator of the same 
kind as Homer—for both imitate higher types of 
character ; from another point of view, of the same kind 
as Aristophanes—for both imitate persons acting and 
doing. Hence, some say, the name of ‘drama’ is given 3 
to such poems, as representing action. For the same 
reason the Dorians claim the invention both of Tragedy 
and Comedy. The claim to Comedy is put forward by 
the Megarians,—not only by those of Greece proper, who 
allege that it originated under their democracy, but also by 
the Megarians of Sicily, for the poet Epicharmus, who is 
much earlier than Chionides and Magnes, belonged to that 
country. Tragedy too is claimed by certain Dorians of the 
Peloponnese. In each case they appeal to the evidence of 
language. ‘The outlying villages, they say, are by them 
called k@mas, by the Athenians djuor: and they assume 
that Comedians were so named not from cwpdfeur, ‘ to 


1448 b 
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A / , / 5 ca 
yOévtas adda TH KATA KoOpaS TAdVY atipatopévous €k TOU 
Lal al ? / ~ 
dotews. Kal TO Tovey adtol pév Spav, ’AOnvalovs 6é 
\ 4 a n r 
mpatTtew Tpocayopevew. Tepl pev ovv TH diaopav 4 
a - > / lal 
cal mécat kab tives THs pipnoews eipnoOw Taira. 
> / \ a \ ¢ ‘ \ Py be 
Eolxacr 8 yervicas pev 6Aw@s THY TOUNTLKHY aiTiaL OvO 
, / \ - / 
Ties Kal abrar duaotkai. TO Te yap pipetobar cvpdpuTor 2 
a / \ / / 
trois dvOpwro éx traldwy éoti, Kal tTovTp Siadépovor 
fal / \ \ / 
Tov drov Cdov Ore pipntin@ratoy éote Kal Tas paGn- 
a / \ / \ \ / 
OeELS TOLEiTAaL Ola pluNoEwWS TAS TpwTas, Kal TO YalpELY 
a a \ 4 \ a 
Trois puipnpace Tavtas. onpelov bé TovToV TO cupuPaivor 3 
rn a e A / 7 
ert TOV épywv: & yap a’Ta AVTTNPAS opHpEV, TOVTWY Tas 
/ / la) 
elxovas Tas wddoTa nKpiBwpevas xaipowev OewpodyTes, otov 
nr lal \ 
Onplwv te pophas Tov atipwoTdtwy Kal vexpdv. aiTuov dé 4 
/ a / 
Kal Tovtou, bts pwavOdvery od povoy Tois Pirocopoais SioTOV 
al e / > \ la) 
GdrXa Kal Tols adois Opolws, GAN ert Bpayd Kowwvod- 
a lal / / e lal 
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revel, but because they wandered from village to village 
(kata xmas), being excluded contemptuously from the 

148b city. They add also that the Dorian word for ‘doing’ 
is dpav, and the Athenian, rparreuv. 

This may suffice as to the number and nature of the 4 
various modes of imitation. 

IV Poetry in general seems to have sprung from two 
causes, each of them lying deep in our nature. First, the 2 
instinct of imitation is implanted in man from childhood, 
one difference between him and other animals being 
that he is the most imitative of living creatures, and 
through imitation learns his earliest lessons; and no less 
universal is the pleasure felt in things imitated. Wes 
have evidence of this in the facts of experience. 
Objects which in themselves we view with pain, we 
delight to contemplate when reproduced with minute 
fidelity: such as the forms of the most ignoble animals 
and of dead bodies. The cause of this again is, that to 4 
learn gives the liveliest pleasure, not only to philosophers 
but to men in general; whose capacity, however, of 
learning is more limited. Thus the reason why men5 
enjoy seeing a likeness is, that in contemplating it they 
find themselves learning or inferring, and saying perhaps, 
‘Ah, that is he’ For if you happen not to have seen 
the original, the pleasure will be due not to the imitation 
as such, but to the execution, the colouring, or some such 
other cause. 

Imitation, then, is one instinct of our nature. Next, 6 
there is the instinct for ‘harmony’ and rhythm, metres 
being manifestly sections of rhythm. Persons, therefore, 
starting with this natural gift developed by degrees their 
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special aptitudes, till their rude improvisations gave birth 
to Poetry. 

Poetry now diverged in two directions, according to7 
the individual character of the writers. The eraver 
spirits imitated noble actions, and the actions of 
good men. The more trivial sort imitated the actions 
of meaner persons, at first composing satires, as 
the former did hymns to the gods and the praises of 


famous men. A poem of the satirical kind cannot 8 


indeed be put down to any author earlier than Homer ; 
though many such writers probably there were. But 
from Homer onward, instances can be cited,—his own 
Margites, for example, and other similar compositions. 
The appropriate metre was also here introduced ; hence 
the measure is still called the iambic or lampooning 
measure, being that in which people lampooned one 
another. Thus the older poets were distinguished as 9 
writers of heroic or of lampooning verse. 

As, in the serious style, Homer is pre-eminent among 
poets, for he alone combined dramatic form with 
excellence of imitation, so he too first laid down the 
main lines of Comedy, by dramatising the ludicrous 
instead of writing personal satire. His Margites bears 
the same relation to Comedy that the Iliad and Odyssey 
do to Tragedy. But when Tragedy and Comedy came 10 
to light, the two classes of poets still followed their 
natural bent: the lampooners became writers of Comedy, 
and the Epic poets were succeeded by Tragedians, 
since the drama was a larger and higher form of 
art. 


Whether Tragedy has as yet perfected its proper 11 
C 
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oTiK)) apogr.: avrocxediactiKjs AS 1l. Paddtxa apogr.: aida A®: 
gauvdixa vel dairta & 12. dtauéver apogr.: diapévew Ae 15. abris 
Bekker: éavrijs apogr.: avrijs A° 19. A€gews] AéEers EZ (‘orationes’ 
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types or not; and whether it is to be judged in itself, or 
in relation also to the audience,—this raises another 


question. Be that as it may, Tragedy 


—was at first mere improvisation. The one originated 
with the authors of the Dithyramb, the other with those 
of the phallic songs, which are still in use in many of 
our cities. Tragedy advanced by slow degrees; each 
new element that showed itself was in turn developed. 
Having passed through many changes, it found its natural 


form, and there it stopped. 


as also Comedy 12 


Aeschylus first introduced a second actor; he dimin- 13 


ished the importance of the Chorus, and assigned the 


leading part to the dialogue. Sophocles raised the number 


of actors to three, and added scene-painting. Moreover, 14 


it was not till late that the short plot was discarded for 
one of greater compass, and the grotesque diction of the 
earlier satyric form for the stately manner of Tragedy. 
The iambic measure then replaced the trochaic tetrameter, 
which was originally employed when the poetry was of 
the satyric order, and had greater affinities with dancing. 
Once dialogue had come in, Nature herself discovered the 
appropriate measure. Jor the iambic is, of all measures, 
the most colloquial: we see it in the fact that con- 
versational speech runs into iambic lines more frequently 
than into any other kind of verse; rarely into hexa- 
meters, and only when we drop the colloquial in- 
tonation. The additions to the number of ‘episodes’ 


or acts, and the other accessories of which tradition 
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tells, must be taken as already described; for to discuss 
them in detail would, doubtless, be a large under- 
taking. 


Vv Comedy is, as we have said, an imitation of characters 
of a lower type,—not, however, in the full sense of the 
word bad, the Ludicrous being merely a subdivision of 
the ugly. It consists in some defect or ugliness which 
is not painful or destructive. To take an obvious 
example, the comic mask is ugly and distorted, but does 
not imply pain. 

The successive changes through which Tragedy passed, 
and the authors of these changes, are well known, whereas 
Comedy has had no history, because it was not at first 

1449 p treated seriously. It was late before the Archon granted 

| a comic chorus to a poet; the performers were till then 
voluntary. Comedy had already taken definite shape 
when comic poets, distinctively so called, are heard of. 
Who furnished it with masks, or prologues, or increased 
the number of actors,—these and other similar details 
remain unknown. As for the plot, it came originally 
from Sicily; but of Athenian writers Crates was the 
first who, abandoning the ‘iambic’ or lampooning form, 
generalised his themes and plots. 

Epic poetry agrees with Tragedy in so far as it is an 
imitation in verse of characters of a higher type. They 
differ, in that Epic poetry admits but one kind of 


metre, and is narrative in form. They differ, again, 
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in their length: for Tragedy endeavours, as far as 
possible, to confine itself to a single revolution of the 
sun, or but slightly to exceed this limit; whereas the 
Epic action has no limits of time. This, then, is a 
second point of difference; though at first the same 
freedom was admitted in Tragedy as in Epic poetry. 

Of their constituent parts some are common to both, 5 
some peculiar to Tragedy: whoever, therefore, knows 
what is good or bad Tragedy, knows also about Epic 
poetry. All the elements of an Epic poem are found 
in Tragedy, but the elements of a Tragedy are not all 
found in the Epic poem. 

Val Of the poetry which imitates in hexameter verse, and 
of Comedy, we will speak hereafter. Let us now discuss 
Tragedy, resuming its formal definition, as resulting from 
what has been already said. 

J. Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is 2 
serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude in language | 
embellished “with each kind of artistic ornament, BS 
several kinds being found in separate parts of the play; 
in the form of action, not of narrative ;| through pity and) 
fear effecting the proper purgation of these emotions, ge By 3 
‘language embellished’ I mean language into which 
rhythm, ‘harmony,’ and song enter. By ‘the several kinds 
in separate parts, I mean, that some parts are rendered 
through the medium of verse alone, others again with 
the aid of song. 

Now as tragic imitation implies persons acting, it neces- 4 
sarily follows, in the first place, that Spectacular equip- 
ment will be a part of Tragedy. |\ Next, Song ‘and Diction, 
for these are the medium of atin 3y ‘Diction’ 
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avray, scripsi <mdvres> ds elmeiy: cf. Rhet. i. 1. 1854 a 12, ddtyor codd. : 
ovdév ws eletv AC marg., ubi é\l-yor glossema esse suspicor, veram lect. oddey 
ws elretvy: Dem. or. xxxviii. 6 mdvtwy ray mrelorwv os elreitv, ubi rdv 
melorwv secluserim. Viam monstravit Diels, qui tamen mdpres quoque 
omisso, Tovros pév ov ws elmety scripsit: ovk ddlyo a’rav <dXN’ éy race 
mdvres> Gomperz: otk dXlyo airGy <d\X\d wdvyres waoi.> Zeller: <advres 
év raow atris> Susemihl 13. byes vel byw apogr.: Syis Ac way 
jure suspexeris 
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I mean the mere metrical arrangement of the words: 
as for ‘Song,’ it is a term whose sense every one under- 
stands. 

Again, Tragedy is the imitation of an action ; and an 5 
action implies personal agents, who necessarily possess 
certain distinctive qualities both of character and thought; 

1450a for it is by these that we qualify actions themselves, 
and these—thought and character—are the two natural 
causes from which actions spring, and on actions again 
all success or failure depends. Hence, the yee is the 6 
imitation of the action :—for by plot I here mean the 
“arene of the Breen By Character I mean 
that in virtue of which we ascribe certain qualities to 
the agents. Thought is required wherever a statement 
is proved, or, it may be, a general truth enunciated. 


Every Tragedy, therefore, jnust have six parts, which 7 | 


<< 


parts determine its quality—namely, Plot, Character, 


Diction, Thought, Spectacle, Song. Two of the parts con- 


———— 


| stitute the medium of imitation, one the manner, and three 


the objects of imitation. And these complete the list. 


These elements have been employed, we may say, by the 8 

| poets to a man; in fact, every play contains Spectacular 
elements as well as Character, Plot, Diction, Song, and 
Thought. 


But most important of all is the structure of the 9g 
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sed alio spectat Arabs (‘sed in operibus et vita. Et <vita> est in opere’) ; 
unde Margoliouth d\\da mpdiews kal Blov, <6 5¢ Blos> év mpdge, quod pro- 
bant Diels, Zeller, Susemihl. Codicum lectionem ita supplet Vahlen, xai 
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incidents. For Tragedy is an imitation, not of men, “but 


Qe an action and of life, and life consists in action, and 


character determines men’s qualities, but it is by their 
Sania that they are happy or the reverse. Dramatic 
action, therefore, is not with a view to the representation 


of character: character comes in as subsidiary to the 


“its end is a mode of action, not a quality. Now 10 


actions. Hence the incidents and the plot are the end of | j 


a tragedy; and the end is the chief thing of all. Again, 
without action there cannot be a tragedy ; there may be 
without character. The tragedies of most of our modern 
poets fail in the rendering of character; and of poets in 
general this is often true. It is the same in painting ; 
and here lies the difference between Zeuxis and Polygnotus. 
Polygnotus delineates character well: the style of Zeuxis 
is devoid of ethical quality. Again, if you string 
together a set of speeches expressive of character, and 
well finished in point of diction and thought, you will 
not produce the essential tragic effect nearly so well as 
with a play which, however deficient in these respects, 
yet has a plot and artistically constructed incidents. 


Besides which, the most powerful elements of emotional 


‘interest in Tragedy—Peripeteia or Reversal of the 


\situation, and Recognition scenes—are parts of the plot. 
A further proof is, that novices in the art attain to finish 
of diction and precision of portraiture before they can 
construct the plot. It is the same with almost all 
the early poets. 

The Plot, then, is the first principle, and, as it were, 
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the soul of a tragedy: Character holds the second place. 
1450p A similar fact is seen in painting. The most beautiful 15 
colours, laid on confusedly, will not give as much pleasure 
as the chalk outline of a portrait. Thus Tragedy is the 
s | imitation of an action, and of the agents mainly with a 
U'view to the action. 

Third in order is Thought,—that is, the faculty of 16 
saying what is possible and pertinent in given circum- 
stances. In the case of oratory, this is the function of 
the political art and of the art of rhetoric: and so indeed 
the older poets make their characters speak the language 
of civie life; the poets of our time, the language of the 
rhetoricians. Character is that which reveals moral 17 
purpose, showing what kind of things a man chooses or 
avoids. Speeches, therefore, which do not make this 
manifest, or in which the speaker does not choose or ~ 
avoid anything whatever, are not expressive of character. 
Thought, on the other hand, is found where something is 
proved to be or not to be, or a general maxim is 
enunciated. 

Fourth among the elements enumerated comes 18 
Diction ; by which I mean, as has been already said, the 
expression of the meaning in words; and its essence is 
the same both in verse and prose. 

Of the remaining elements Song holds the chief place 19 
among the embellishments. 

The Spectacle has, indeed, an emotional attraction of 
its own, but, of all the parts, it is the least artistic, and 
connected least with the art of poetry. For the power 
of Tragedy, we may be sure, is felt even apart from 

} representation and actors. Besides, the production of 
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spectacular effects depends more on the art of the stage 
machinist than on that of the poet. 

These principles being established, let us now discuss 
the proper structure of the Plot, since this is the first 
and most important thing in Tragedy. 

Now, according to our definition, Tragedy is an 2 
imitation of an action that is complete, and whole, and 
of a certain magnitude ; for there may be a whole that 
is wanting in magnitude. A whole is that which has 3 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. A beginning is that 
which does not itself follow anything by causal necessity, 
but after which something naturally is or comes to be. 
An end, on the contrary, is that which itself naturally 
follows some other thing, either by necessity, or as a rule, 
but has nothing following it. A middle is that which 
follows something as some other thing follows it. A well 
constructed plot, therefore, must neither begin nor end 
at haphazard, but conform to these principles. 

Again, a beautiful object, whether it be a living 4 
organism or any whole composed of parts, must not 
only have an orderly arrangement of parts, but must 
also be of a certain magnitude; for beauty depends on 
magnitude and order. Hence a very small animal 
organism cannot be beautiful; for the view of it is con- 
fused, the object being seen in an almost imperceptible 
moment of time. Nor, again, can one of vast size be 
beautiful; for as the eye cannot take it all in at once, 
the unity and sense of the whole is lost for the spectator ; 
as for instance if there were one a thousand miles 
long. As, therefore, in the case of animate bodies and 5 
organisms a certain magnitude is necessary, and a magni- 

we 
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tude which may be easily embraced in one view; so in 
the plot, a certain length is necessary, and a length 
which can be easily embraced by the memory. The 6 
limit of length in relation to dramatic competition and 
sensuous presentment, is no part of artistic theory. For 
had it been the rule for a hundred tragedies to compete 
together, the performance would have been regulated by 
the water-clock,—as indeed we are told was formerly 
done. But the limit as fixed by the nature of the7 
drama itself is this:—-the greater the length, the 
more beautiful will the piece be by reason of its 
size, provided that the whole be _perspicuous. And 
\proper magnitude is comprised within such limits, that 
_ the sequence of events, according to the law of probability 
or necessity, will admit of a change from bad fortune to 
igood, or from good fortune to bad. 

VIII Unity of plot does not, as some persons think, consist 
in the unity of the hero. For infinitely various are the 
incidents in one man’s life which cannot be reduced to 
unity ; and so, too, there are many actions of one man 
out of which we cannot make one action. Hence the 2 
error, as it appears, of all poets who have composed a 
Heracleid, a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They 
imagine that as Heracles was one man, the story of 
Heracles must also be a unity. But Homer, as in all 3 
else he is of surpassing merit, here too—whether from 
art or natural genius—seems to have happily discerned 
the truth. In composing the Odyssey he did not include 
all the adventures of Odysseus—such as his wound on 


Parnassus, or his feigned madness at the mustering of 
D 
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the host—incidents between which there was no necessary 
or probable connexion: but he made the Odyssey, and 
likewise the Iliad, to centre round an action that in our 
sense of the word is one. As therefore, in the other 
imitative arts, the imitation is one when the object imitated 
is one, so the plot, being an imitation of an action, must 
imitate one action and that a_whole, the structural union 
of the parts being such that, if any one of them is 
displaced or removed, the whole will be disjointed and 
\disturbed. For a thing whose presence or absence makes 


f 


LA 


1° \ no visible difference, is not an organic part of the 
‘whole. 
eX It is, moreover, evident from what has been said, 


that it is not the function of the poet to relate what 
has happened, but what may happen,—what is possible 
according to the law of probability or necessity. The 2 
1451» poet and the historian differ not by writing in verse or 
in prose. The work of Herodotus might be put into 
verse, and it would still be a species of history, with 
metre no less than without it. The true difference is 
that one relates what has happened, the other what may 
‘happen. Poetry, therefore, is a more philosophical and 3 
higher thing than history: for poetry tends to express 
the universal, history the particular. By the universal 4 
I mean how a person of a certain type will on occasion 
speak or act, according to the law of probability or 
necessity ; and it is this universality at which poetry 
aims in the names she attaches to the personages. The 
particular is—for example—what Alcibiades did or 
suffered. In Comedy this is already apparent: for here 5 
the poet first constructs the plot on the lines of prob- 
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ability, and then inserts characteristic names ;—unlike 
the lampooners who write about particular individuals. 
But tragedians still keep to real names, the reason being ¢ 
that what is possible is credible: what has not happened 
we do not at once feel sure to be possible: but what has 
happened is manifestly possible: otherwise it would not 
have. happened. Still there are even some tragedies in 7 
which there are only one or two well known names, the rest 
being fictitious. In others, none are well known,—as 
in Agathon’s Antheus, where incidents and names alike 
are fictitious, and yet they give none the less pleasure. 
We must not, therefore, at all costs keep to the received gs 
legends, which are the usual subjects of Tragedy. Indeed, 
it would be absurd to attempt it; for even subjects that 
are known are known only to a few, and yet give pleasure 
to all. It clearly follows that the poet or ‘maker’ 9 
should be the maker of plots rather than of verses ; 
since he is a poet because he imitates, and what he 
imitates are actions. And even if he chances to take 
an historical subject, he is none the less a poet; for 
there is no reason why some events that have actually 
happened should not conform to the law of the probable 
and possible, and in virtue of that quality in them he is 
their poet or maker. 


Of all plots and actions the epeisodic are the worst. 10 
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I call a plot ‘ epeisodic’ in which the episodes or acts suc- 
ceed one another without probable or necessary sequence. 
Bad poets compose such pieces by their own fault, good 
poets, to please the players; for, as they write show 
pieces for competition, they stretch the plot beyond its 

1452 a capacity, and are often forced to break the natural con- 

tinuity. 

we) But again, Tragedy is an imitation not only of a1l 

complete action, but of events inspiring fear or pity. 

Such an effect is best produced when the events come on 

us by surprise; and the effect is heightened when, at the 
same time, they follow as cause and effect. The tragic 12 
wonder will then be greater than if they happened of 
themselves or by accident ; for even coincidences are most 
striking when they have an air of design. We may 
instance the statue of Mitys at Argos, which fell upon his 
murderer while he was a spectator at a festival, and killed 
him. Such events seem not to be due to mere chance. 
Plots, therefore, constructed on these principles are 
necessarily the best. 

x Plots are either Simple or Complex, for the actions 
in real life, of which the plots are an imitation, obviously 
show a similar distinction. An action which is one and 2 

. continuous in the sense above defined, I call Simple, when 

| the change of fortune takes place without Reversal of 
the Situation and’ without Recognition. 

A Complex action is one in which the change is 
accompanied by such Reversal, or by Recognition, or 
by both. These last should arise from the internal 3 
structure of the plot, so that what follows should be the 
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necessary or probable result of the preceding action. It 
makes all the difference whether any given event is a 
case of propter hoe or post hoc. | 

XI Reversal: of the Situation is a change by which 
the action veers round to its opposite, subject always 
to our rule of probability or necessity. Thus in the 
Oedipus, the messenger comes to cheer Oedipus and 
free him from his alarms about his mother, but by 
revealing who he is, he produces the opposite effect. 
Again in the Lynceus, Lynceus is being led away to 
his death, and Danaus goes with him, meaning to slay 
him; but the outcome of the preceding incidents is that 
Danaus is killed and Lynceus saved. 

Recognition, as the name indicates, is a change from 2 
ignorance to knowledge, producing love or hate between 
the persons destined by the poet for good or bad fortune. 
The best form of recognition is coincident with a Reversal 
of the Situation, as in the Oedipus. There are indeed other 3 
forms. Even inanimate things of the most trivial kind 
may in a sense be objects of recognition. Again, we may 
recognise or discover whether a person has done a thing 
or not. But the recognition which is most intimately 
connected with the plot and action is, as we have said, 
the recognition of persons. This recognition, combined 4 

1452 b with Reversal, will produce either pity or fear; and actions 
producing these effects are those which, by our definition, 
Tragedy represents. Moreover, it is upon such situations 


that the issues of good or bad fortune will depend. 
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Recognition, then, being between persons, it may happen 5 
that one person only is recognised by the other—when 
the latter is already known—or it may be necessary that 
the recognition should be on both sides. Thus Iphigenia 
is revealed to Orestes by the sending of the letter; but 
another act of recognition is required to make Orestes 
known to Iphigenia. 

Two parts, then, of the Plot—Reversal of the Situation 6 
and Recognition—turn upon surprises. A third part is 
the Scene of Suffering. The Scene of Suffering is a 
destructive or painful action, such as death on the stage, 
bodily agony, wounds and the like. y 

x 1T [The parts of Tragedy which must be treated as 
elements of the whole have been already mentioned. 
We now come to the quantitative parts—the separate 
parts into which Tragedy is divided—namely, Prologue, | 
Episode, Exode, Choric song; this last being divided 
into Parode and Stasimon. These are common to all 
plays: peculiar to some are the songs of actors from the 


stage and the Commoi. 


The Prologue is that entire part of a tragedy which 2 


precedes the Parode of the Chorus, \ The Episode is 
that entire part of a tragedy which is between complete 


choric songs. \ The Exode is that entire part of a tragedy 
which has no choric song after it. 1 Of the Choric part 


the Parode is the first undivided utterance of the | 
Chorus: the Stasimon is a Choric ode without anapaests © 


or trochaic tetrameters: the Commos is a joint lamenta- | 
tion of Chorus and actors. The parts of Tragedy which 3 
must be treated as elements of the whole have been 
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already mentioned. The quantitative parts—the separate 
parts into which it is divided—are here enumerated. | 


XIII As the sequel to what has already been said, we must 
proceed to consider what the poet should aim at, and 
what he should avoid, in constructing his plots ; and by 
what means the specific effect of Tragedy will be produced. 


bo 


A perfect tragedy should, as we have seen, be arranged 
not on the simple but on the complex plan. ‘| It should, 
moreover, imitate actions which excite pity and fear) this 
being the distinctive mark of tragic imitation. It follows 
plainly, in the first place, that the change of fortune 
presented must not be the spectacle of a Virtuous man ey 
brought from prosperity to adversity: for r this moves = 2. 
neither. pity nor fear; it merely shocks us. \ Nor, again, ) 
that of a bad man passing from adversity to prosperity : | , “\ 
for nothing can be more alien to the spirit of Tragedy; it } 

1453 possesses no single tragic quality ; it neither satisfies 
the moral sense nor calls forth pity or fear. Nor, 
again, should the downfall of the utter. villain be ex-4) 
hibited. A plot of this kind would, doubtless, satisfy 
the moral sense, but it would inspire neither pity nor \ 
fear; for pity is aroused by unmerited misfortune, fear 
by the misfortune of a man like ourselves. Such an 
event, therefore, will be neither pitiful nor terrible. 
There remains, then, the character between these two 3 
extremes,—that of a man who is not eminently good and 
just, yet whose misfortune is brought about not by vice 
or depravity butt “by some error or frailty. He must 
be one who is highly renowned and prosperous,—a 
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personage like Oedipus, Thyestes, or other illustrious 
men of such families. 

\A well constructed plot should, therefore, be single 4 
in its issue, rather than double as some maintain. The 
change of fortune should be not from bad to good, but, 
reversely, from good to bad. It should come about as 
the result not of vice, but of some great error or frailty, 
in a character either such as we have described, or better 
rather than worse. | The practice of the stage bears out 5 
our view. At first the poets recounted any legend that 
came in their way. Now, the best tragedies are founded 
on the story of a few houses,—on the fortunes of Alemaeon, 
Oedipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, Telephus, and those 
others who have done or suffered something terrible. A 
tragedy, then, to be perfect according to the rules of art 
should be of this construction. Hence they are in error 6 
who censure Euripides just because he follows this 
principle in his plays, many of which end unhappily. 


‘It is, as we have said, the right ending. The best proof 


is that on the stage and in dramatic competition, such 
plays, if well worked out, are the most tragic in effect ; | 
and Euripides, faulty though he may be in the general 
management of his subject, yet is felt to be the most 
tragic of the poets. 

In the second rank comes the kind of tragedy which 7 
some place first. Like the Odyssey, it has a double 
thread _of plot, and also an opposite catastrophe for the 
good and for the bad. It is accounted the best because 
of the weakness of the spectators; for the poet is guided 
in what he writes by the wishes of his audience. Thes 
pleasure, however, thence derived is not the true tragic 
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pleasungas It is proper rather to Comedy, where tihaes 
who, in the piece, are the deadliest enemies—like Orestes 
and Aegisthus—quit the stage as friends at the close, 
and no one e sla ys or is slain. 

IV Fear and pity may be aroused by spectacular means ; 

but they may also result from the inner structure of the 
piece, which is the better way, and indicates a superior 
poet. For the plot ought to be so constructed that, even 
without the aid of the eye, he who hears the tale told 
will thrill with horror and melt to pity at what takes 
place. This is the impression we should receive from 
hearing the story of the Oedipus. But to produce this 2 
effect by the mere spectacle is a less artistic method, 
and dependent on extraneous aids. Those who employ 
spectacular means to create a sense not of the terrible 7 | 
but only of the monstrous, are strangers to the purpose 
of Tragedy ; for we must not demand of Tragedy any and 
every kind of pleasure, but only that which is proper 
to it. And since the pleasure which the poet should 3 
afford is that which comes from pity and fear through 
imitation, it is evident that this quality must be impressed 
upon the incidents. 

Let us then determine what are the circumstances 
which strike us as terrible or pitiful. 

Actions capable of this effect must happen between 4 
persons who are either friends or enemies or indifferent 
to one another. If an enemy kills an enemy, there is 
nothing to excite pity either in the act or the intention, 
-—except so far as the suffering in itself is pitiful. So 
again with indifferent persons. But when the tragic 


incident occurs between those who are near or dear to 
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one another—if, for example, a brother kills, or intends to 
kill, a brother, a son his father, a mother her son, a son 
his mother, or any other deed of the kind is done—these 
are the situations to be looked for by the poet. He may not 


indeed destroy the framework of the received legends—the 5 


fact, for instance, that Clytemnestra was slain by Orestes 
and Eriphyle by Alemaeon—but he ought to showinvention 
of his own,and skilfully handle the traditional material. Let 
us explain more clearly what is meant by skilful handling. 


The action may be done consciously and with know- : 


ledge of the persons, in the manner of the older poets. / 
It is thus too that Euripides makes Medea slay her 
children. } Or, again, the deed of horror may be done, 
but done p ignorance, and the tie of kinship or friend- 
ship be discovered afterwards. The Oedipus of Sophocles 
is an example. Here, indeed, the incident is outside 
the drama proper; but cases occur where it falls within 
the action of the play: one may cite the Alemaeon of 


Astydamas,or Telegonus in the Wounded Odysseus. Again, 7 


there is a third case,— <to be about to act with knowledge 
of the persons and then not to act. | The fourth case is> 
when some one is about to do an irreparable deed through 
ignorance, and makes the discovery before it is done. These 
are the only possible ways. For the deed must either be 
done or not done,—and that wittingly or unwittingly. 
But of all these ways, to be about to act knowing the, 


persons, and then not to act, is the worst. It is shocking 


without being tragic, for no disaster follows. It is, there- 
fore, never, or very rarely, found in poetry. One instance, 
however, is in the Antigone, where Haemon threatens to 


iter 


kill Creon. The next and better way is that the deed 8 
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should be perpetrated. Still better, that it should be 
perpetrated in ignorance, and the discovery made after- 
wards. There is then nothing to shock us, while the 
discovery produces a startling effect. The last case is the 9 
best, as when in the Cresphontes Merope is about to slay 
her son, but, recognising who he is, spares his life. So 
in the Iphigenia, the sister recognises the brother just in 
time. Again in the Helle, the son recognises the mother 
when on the point of giving her up. This, then, is why 
a few families only, as has been already observed, furnish 
the subjects of tragedy. It was not art, but happy 
chance, that led the poets in search of subjects to 
impress the tragic quality upon their plots. They are 
compelled, therefore, to have recourse to those houses 
whose history contains moving incidents like these. 

Enough has now been said concerning the structure 
of the incidents, and the right kind of plot. 

XV In respect of Character there are four things to be 
aimed at. ‘First, and most important, it must be good. 
Now any speech or action that manifests moral purpose 
of any kind will be expressive of character: the character 
will be good if the purpose is good. This rule is relative 
to each class. Even a woman may be good, and also a 
slave; though the woman may be said to be an inferior 
being, and the slave quite worthless. The second thing 2 
to aim at is Dio DEenye There is a type of manly valour ; 
but valour in a woman, or unscrupulous cleverness, is in- 


appropriate. Thirdly, character must be true_to life: for 3 
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this is a distinct thing from goodness and propriety, as here 
described. The fourth point is consistency: for though 4 
the subject of the imitation, who suggested the type, 
be inconsistent, still he must be consistently inconsistent. 
As an example of motiveless degradation of character, we 5 
have Menelaus in the Orestes: of character indecorous 
and inappropriate, the lament of Odysseus in the Scylla, 
and the speech of Melanippe: of inconsistency, the 
Iphigenia at Aulis,—for Iphigenia the suppliant in no 
way resembles her later self. 

As in the structure of the plot, so too in the por- 6 
traiture of character, the poet should always aim either 
at the necessary or the probable. Thus a person of a 
given character should speak or act in a given way, by 
the rule either of necessity or of probability; just as 
this event should follow that by necessary or probable 
sequence. It is therefore evident that the unravelling 7 
of the plot, no less than the complication, must arise out 

1454 of the plot itself, it must not be brought about by the 
Deus ex Machina—as in the Medea, or in the Return of 
the Greeks in the Iliad. The Deus ex Machina should 
be employed only for events external to the drama,— 
for antecedent or subsequent events, which lie beyond 


the range of human knowledge, and which require to be 
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reported or foretold ; for to the gods we ascribe the power 
of seeing all things. Within the action there must be. 
nothing irrational. If the irrational cannot be excluded, | 
it should be outside the scope of the tragedy. Such is. 
the irrational element in the Oedipus of Sophocles. 

Again, since Tragedy is an imitation of persons who 8 
are above the common level, the example of good portrait- 
painters should be followed. They, while reproducing 
the distinctive form of the original, make a likeness 
which is true to life and yet more beautiful. So too 
the poet, in representing men who are irascible or 
indolent, or have other defects of character, should 
preserve the type and yet ennoble it. In this way 
Achilles is portrayed by Agathon and Homer. 

These then are rules the poet should observe. Nor 9 
should he neglect those appeals to the senses, which, 
though not among the essentials, are the concomitants of 
poetry; for here too there is much room for error. But 
of this enough has been said in our published treatises. 

XVI What Recognition is has been already explained. 
We will now enumerate its kinds. 

First, the least artistic form, which, from poverty of 
wit, is most commonly employed—recognition by signs. 
Of these some are congenital,—such as ‘the spear which 2 
the earth-born race bear on their bodies, or the stars 
introduced by Carcinus in his Thyestes. Others are 
acquired after birth; and of these some are bodily marks, 
as scars; some external tokens, as necklaces, or the little 
ark in the Tyro by which the discovery is effected. Even 3 
these admit of more or less skilful treatment. Thus in 
the recognition of Odysseus by his scar, the discovery is 
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made in one way by the nurse, in another by the swine- 
herds. The use of tokens for the express purpose of proof 
—and, indeed, any formal proof with or without tokens 
—is a less artistic mode of recognition. A better kind 
is that which comes about by a turn of incident, as in 
the Bath Scene in the Odyssey. 

Next come the recognitions invented at will by the 4 
poet, and on that account wanting in art. For example, 
Orestes in the Iphigenia reveals the fact that he is 
Orestes. She, indeed, makes herself known by the letter; 
put he, by speaking himself, and saying what the poet, < 
not what the plot requires. This, therefore, is nearly 
allied to the fault above mentioned :—for Orestes might 
as well have brought tokens with him. Another similar 
instance is the ‘voice of the shuttle’ in the Tereus of 
Sophocles. 

14652 The third kind depends on memory when the sight of 5 
some object awakens a feeling: as in the Cyprians of 
Dicaeogenes, where the hero breaks into tears on seeing 
the picture; or again in the ‘Lay of Alcinous, where 
Odysseus, hearing the minstrel play the lyre, recalls the 
past and weeps; and hence the recognition. 

The fourth kind is by process of reasoning. Thus in 6 
the Choéphori:—‘Some one resembling me has come : 
no one resembles me but Orestes: therefore Orestes has 
come. Such too is the discovery made by Iphigenia 
in the play of Polyidus the Sophist. It was a natural 
reflexion for Orestes to make, ‘So I too must die at the 
altar like my sister. So, again, in the Tydeus of 
Theodectes, the father says, ‘I came to find my son, and 
I lose my own life’ So too in the Phineidae: the 
women, on seeing the place, inferred their fate :—‘ Here 
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we are doomed to die, for here we were cast forth.’ 
Again, there is a composite kind of recognition involving 7 
false inference on the part of one of the characters, as in 
the Odysseus Disguised as a Messenger. A said <that 
no one else was able to bend the bow; . . . hence B 
(the disguised Odysseus) imagined that A would> 
recognise the bow which, in fact, he had not seen; and 
to bring about a recognition by this means—the expecta- 
tion that A would recognise the bow—is false inference. 

But, of all recognitions, the best is that which arises 8 
from the incidents themselves, where the startling dis- 
covery is made by natural means. Such is that in the 
Oedipus of Sophocles, and in the Iphigenia; for it was 
natural that Iphigenia should wish to dispatch a letter. 
These recognitions alone dispense with the artificial aid 
of tokens or amulets. Next come the recognitions by 

process of reasoning. 

XVII In constructing the plot and working it out with 
the proper diction, the poet should place the scene, 
as far as possible, before his eyes. In this way, seeing 
everything with the utmost vividness, as if he were a 
spectator of the action, he will discover what is in keeping 
with it, and be most unlikely to overlook inconsistencies. 
The need of such a rule is shown by the fault found in 
Carcinus. Amphiaraus was on his way from the temple. 
This fact escaped the observation of one who did not see 
the situation. On the stage, however, the piece failed, 
the audience being offended at the oversight. 

Again, the poet should work out his rli“to the 
best of his power, with appropriate gestures ; for 2 
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those who feel emotion are most convincing through 
natural sympathy with the characters they represent; 
and one who is agitated storms, one who is angry rages, 
with the most life-like reality. Hence poetry implies 
either a happy gift of nature or a strain of madness. In 
the one case a man can take the mould of any character; . 
in the other, he is lifted out of his proper self. 

As for the story, whether the poet takes it ready 3 

1455 > Made or constructs it for himself, he should first sketch 
its general outline, and then fill in the episodes and 
amplify in detail. The general plan may be illustrated by 
the Iphigenia. A young girl is sacrificed ; she disappears 
mysteriously from the eyes of those who sacrificed her ; 
she is transported to another country, where the custom is 
to offer up all strangers to the goddess. To this ministry 
she is appointed. Some time later her own brother 
chances to arrive.' The fact that the oracle for some reason 
ordered him to go there, is outside the general plan of 
the play., The purpose, again, of his coming is outside the 
action proper. However, he comes, he is seized, and, when 
on the point of being sacrificed, reveals who he is. The 
mode of recognition may be either that of Euripides or of 
Polyidus, in whose play he exclaims very naturally :— 
‘So it was not my sister only, but I too, who was doomed 
to be sacrificed’; and by that remark he is saved. 

After this, the names being once given, it remains 4 
to fill in the episodes. We must see that they are 
relevant to the action. In the case of Orestes, for 
example, there is the madness which led to his capture, 
and his Sate by means of the purificatory rite. 
In the drama, the episodes are short, but it is these that 5 
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give extension to Epic poetry. Thus the story of the 
Odyssey can be stated briefly. A certain man is absent 
from home for many years; he is jealously watched by 
Poseidon, and left desolate. Meanwhile his home is in 
a wretched plight—suitors are wasting his substance and 
plotting against his son, At length, tempest-tost, he him- 

_ self arrives; he makes certain persons acquainted with 
him; he attacks the suitors with his own hand, and is 
himself preserved while he destroys them. ‘This is the 
essence of the plot; the rest is episode. 

VIII Every tragedy falls into two parts——Complication 
and Unravelling or Dénowement. Incidents extraneous 
to the action are frequently combined with a portion of 
the action proper, to form the Complication; the rest is 
the Unravelling. By the Complication I mean all that 
extends from the beginning of the action to the part 
which marks the turning-point to good or bad fortune.’ 
The Unravelling is that which extends from the 
beginning of the change to the end. Thus, in the 
Lynceus of Theodectes, the Complication consists of the 
incidents presupposed in the drama, the seizure of the 
child, and then again « *« <The Unravelling> extends 
from the accusation of murder to the end. 

There are four kinds of Tragedy, the Complex, depend- 2 


ing entirely on Reversal of the Situation and Recognition ; 
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1456 a the Pathetic (where the motive is passion),—such as the 
tragedies on Ajax and Ixion; the Ethical (where the 
motives are ethical)—such as the Phthiotides and the 
Peleus. The fourth kind is the Simple. <We here 
exclude the purely spectacular element>, exemplified by 
the Phorcides, the Prometheus, and scenes laid in Hades. 
The poet should endeavour, if possible, to combine all 3 
poetic elements; or failing that, the greatest number and 
those the most important; the more so, in face of the 
cavilling criticism of the day. For whereas there have 
hitherto been good poets, each in his own branch, the 
eritics now expect one man to surpass all others in their 
several lines of excellence. 

In speaking of a tragedy as the same or different, the 
best test to take is the plot. Identity exists where the 
Complication and Unravelling are the same. Many poets 
tie the knot well, but unravel it ill. Both arts, how- 
ever, should always be mastered. 

Again, the poet should remember what has been often 4 
said, and not make an Epic structure into a Tragedy— 
by an Epic structure I mean one with a multiplicity of 
plots—as if, for instance, you were to make a tragedy 
out of the entire story of the Iliad. In the Epic poem, 
owing to its length, each part assumes its proper 
magnitude. In the drama the result is far from 
answering to the poet’s expectation. The proof is that 5 
the poets who have dramatised the whole story of the 
Fall of Troy, instead of selecting portions, like Euripides ; 
or who have taken the whole tale of Niobe, and not a 
part of her story, like Aeschylus, either fail utterly or 
meet with poor success on the stage. Even Agathon 
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has been known to fail from this one defect. In his 
Reversals of the Situation, however, he shows a marvellous 
skill in the effort to hit the popular taste-—to produce a 
tragic effect that satisfies the moral sense. This effect is 6 
produced when the clever rogue, like Sisyphus, is out- 
witted, or the brave villain defeated. Such an event is 
probable in Agathon’s sense of the word: ‘it is probable,’ 
he says, ‘that many things should happen contrary to 
probability.’ 

The Chorus too should be regarded as one of the7 
actors; it should be an integral part of the whole, and 
share in the action, in the manner not of Euripides but 
of Sophocles. As for the later poets, their choral songs 
pertain as little to the subject of the piece as to that of 
any other tragedy. They are, therefore, sung as mere 
interludes,—a practice first begun by Agathon. Yet 
what difference is there between introducing such choral 
interludes, and transferring a speech, or even a whole act, 
from one play to another ? 

XIX It remains to speak of Diction and Thought, the 
other parts of Tragedy having been already discussed. 
Concerning Thought, we may assume what is said in 
the Rhetoric, to which inquiry the subject more strictly 
belongs. Under Thought is included every effect. which 
has to be produced by speech, the subdivisions being,— 2 
proof and refutation ; the excitation of the feelings, such 


sebas pity, fear, anger, and the like; the suggestion of 
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importance or its opposite. Now, it is evident that 3 
the dramatic incidents must be treated from the same 
points of view as the dramatic speeches, when the object 
is to evoke the sense of pity, fear, importance, or prob- 
ability. The only difference is, that the incidents 
should speak for themselves without verbal exposition ; 
while the effects aimed at in speech should be pro- 
duced by the speaker, and as a result of the speech. 
For what were the business of a speaker, if the Thought 


were revealed quite apart from what he says ? 


rs 


Next, as regards Diction. One branch of the inquiry 
treats of the Modes of Utterance. But this province 
of knowledge belongs to the art of Delivery and to 
the masters of that science. It includes, for instance, 
—what is a command, a prayer, a statement, a threat, 
a question, an answer, and so forth. To know or not5 
to know these things involves no serious censure upon 
the poet’s art. For who can admit the fault imputed 
to Homer by Protagoras,—that in the words, ‘Sing, 
goddess, of the wrath, he gives a command under the 
idea that he utters a prayer? For to tell some one to 
do a thing or not to do it is, he says, a command. We 
may, therefore, pass this over as an inquiry that belongs 
to another art, not to poetry. 

XX [Language in general includes the following parts :— 
Letter, Syllable, Connecting word, Noun, Verb, Inflexion 
or Case, Sentence or Phrase. 

A Letter is an indivisible sound, yet not every such 2 


sound, but only one which can form part of a group of 
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sounds. For even brutes utter indivisible sounds, none 
of which I call a letter. The sound I mean may be 


either a vowel, a semi-vowel, or a mute. A vowel is 


[e) 


that which without impact of tongue or lip has an 
audible sound. A semi-vowel, that which with such 
impact has an audible sound, as S and R. A mute, 
that which with such impact has by itself no sound, 
but joined to a vowel sound becomes audible, as G and 
D. These are distinguished according to the form 4. 
assumed by the mouth and the place where they are 
produced; according as they are aspirated or smooth, 
long or short; as they are acute, grave, or of an inter- 
mediate tone; which inquiry belongs in detail to the 
writers on metre. 

A Syllable is a non-significant sound, composed of a 5 
mute and a vowel: for GR without A is a syllable, as 
also with A—GRA. But the investigation of these 
differences belongs also to metrical science. 

A Connecting word is a non-significant sound, which 6 

14572 neither causes nor hinders the union of many sounds 


into one significant sound; it may be placed at either 
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end or in the middle of a sentence. Or, a non-significant 
sound, which out of several sounds, each of them signi- 
ficant, is capable of forming one significant sound,—as 
audi, epi, and the like. Or, a non-significant sound, 7 
which marks the beginning, end, or division of a sentence; 
such, however, that it cannot correctly stand by itself at 
the beginning of a sentence,—as pév, 7701, 5é. 

A Noun is a composite significant sound, not marking 8 
time, of which no part is in itself significant: for in 
double or compound words we do not employ the 
separate parts as if each were in itself significant. Thus 
in Theodorus, ‘god-given, the dépor or ‘gift’ is not in 
itself significant. 

A Verb is a composite significant sound, marking 9 
time, in which, as in the noun, no part is in itself signi- 
ficant. For ‘man, or ‘ white’ does not express the idea 
of ‘when’; but ‘he walks, or ‘he has walked’ does 
connote time, present or past. 

Inflexion belongs both to the noun and verb, and 10 
expresses either the relation ‘of, ‘to, or the like; or 
that of number, whether one or many, as ‘man’ or 
‘men’; or the modes or tones in actual delivery, eg. a 
question or a command. ‘Did he go?’ and ‘go’ are 
verbal inflexions of this kind. 

A Sentence or Phrase is a composite significant 11 
sound, some at least of whose parts are in themselves 
significant ; for not every such group of words consists 
of verbs and nouns—‘ the definition of man,’ for example 


—but it may dispense even with the verb. Still it will 
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28. Badlfev A°: Badife Parisinus 2038 Knréwv 6 KrXéwvos M. Schmidt 
(Kyéwvos habuit 2): KAéwv 6 KAéwy codd. év T@ ‘* Badlfer Kréwv” 6 
(7d Bigg) KA\éwv edd. plerique 29. cvvdéoup Riccardianus 16: cvvdécpwy 
Ac 30. 7@ apogr.: 7d Ac 33. & 7G évduart Vahlen, et >, ut 
videtur: év 7@ dvéuaros codd.: évrds rod évduaros Tucker 34. Kal dotpwou 
om. 2, ut videtur (‘non tamen indicans in nomine’ Arabs), Idem effecit 
Ussing deleto xal dovuov in v. 33 et mutata interpunctione, éx onualvovros, 
mriv odk &v TP dvduare onualvovros, Kal dotuov, KTr. 36. weyadwray 
codd.: Magcadwrdy Diels, qui collato Arabe (‘sicut multa de Massiliotis 
Hermocaicoxanthus qui supplicabatur dominum caelorum *) totum versum 
“Epyox. — rarpl tanquam epici carminis, comice scripti, ex coniectura 
restituit : unde uerd <~yé\wros olov Macca >Xwrdv coni. Rutherford. *Epuox. 
ad Phocaeam spectat, Massiliae Hnrpérokv, urbem inter Hermum et Caicum 
sitam. Ceteras emendationes licet iam missas facere, e.g. meyarelwy ws 
Winstanley : peyaXelwv olov Bekker ed. 3: peyarelwy Gy Vahlen 1457 b 3. 
adnpnuevoy Spengel (cf. 1458 a 1) 9. 7d om. apogr. 
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always have some significant part, as ‘in walking, or 
‘Cleon son of Cleon. A sentence or phrase may form 12 
a unity in two ways,—either as signifying one thing, or 
as consisting of several parts linked together. Thus the 
Iliad is one by the linking together of parts, the definition 
of man by the unity of the thing signified. ] 

XXI Words are of two kinds, simple and double. By 
simple I mean those composed of non-significant elements, 
such as yj. By double or compound, those composed 
either of a_ significant and non-significant element 
(though within the whole word no element is significant), 
or of elements that are both significant. A word may 
likewise be triple, quadruple, or multiple in form, like 

1457b so many Massilian expressions, e.g. ‘ Hermo-caico-xanthus 
<who prayed to Father Zeus>.’ 

Every word is either current, or strange, or meta- 2 
phorical, or ornamental, or newly-coined, or lengthened, 
or contracted, or altered. 

By a current or proper word I mean one which is 3 
in general use among a people; by a strange word, one 
which is in use in another country. Plainly, therefore, 
the same word may be at once strange and current, but 
not in relation to the same people. The word aiyuvor, 
‘lance, is to the Cyprians a current term but to us a 
strange one. 

Metaphor is the application of an alien name by 4 
transference either from genus to species, or from species 
to genus, or from species to species, or by analogy, that is, 
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Tyrwhitt (dpvoas Leidensis, corr. Vaticanus 1400, xa’ Laurentianus Ix. 21): 
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proportion. Thus from genus to species, as: ‘There lies 5 
my ship’; for lying at anchor is a species of lying. 
From species to genus, as: ‘ Verily ten thousand noble 
deeds hath Odysseus wrought’; for ten thousand is a 
species of large number, and is here used for a large 
number generally. From species to species, as: ‘ With 
blade of bronze drew away the life, and ‘Cleft the water 
with the vessel of unyielding bronze. Here dpvaat, ‘ to 
draw away,’ is used for rapety, ‘to cleave, and tapetv 
again for dpvcac,—each being a species of taking away. 
Analogy or proportion is when the second term is to the 6 
first as the fourth to the third. We may then use the 
fourth for the second, or the second for the fourth. 
Sometimes too we qualify the metaphor by adding the 
term to which the proper word is relative. Thus the 
cup is to Dionysus as the shield to Ares. The cup may, 
therefore, be called ‘the shield of Dionysus, and the 
shield ‘the cup of Ares.’ Or, again, as old age is to life, 
so is evening to day. Evening may therefore be called 
‘the old age of the day, and old age, ‘the evening of 
life, or, in the phrase of Empedocles, ‘life’s setting sun.’ 
For some of the terms of the proportion there is at times 7 
no word in existence; still the metaphor may be used. 
For instance, to scatter seed is called sowing: but the 
action of the sun in scattering his rays is nameless. Still 
this process bears to the sun the same relation as sowing 
to the seed. Hence the expression of the poet ‘sowing 
the god-created light.’ There is another way in which 8 
this kind of metaphor may be employed. We may apply 
an alien term, and then deny of that term one of its 
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proper attributes; as if we were to call the shield, not 
‘the cup of Ares,’ but ‘the wineless cup. 

<An ornamental word . . .= 

A newly-coined word is one which has never been 9 
even in local use, but is adopted by the poet himself. 
Some such words there appear to be: as épvvyes, 
‘sprouters, for «épata, ‘horns, and apnrnp, ‘ supplicator, 
for tepevs, ‘ priest.’ 

wi3a2 A word is lengthened when its own vowel is exchanged 10 
for a longer one, or when a syllable is inserted. A 
word is contracted when some part of it is removed. 
Instances of lengthening are—7oAnos for odews, and 
Tlyrnuddew for Indeidov: of contraction,—x«pi, do, and 
yr, as in pia yivetar apporépov ov. 

An altered word is one in which part of the ordinary 11 
form is left unchanged, and part is re-cast; as in de&s- 
tepov kata patov, Sefvrepor is for deEvov. 

[Nouns in themselves are either masculine, feminine, 12 
or neuter. Masculine are such as end in », p, s, or in 
some letter compounded with s,—these being two, > 
and £ Feminine, such as end in vowels that are always 
long, namely 7 and , and—of vowels that admit of 
lengthening—those in a. Thus the number of letters in 
which nouns masculine and feminine end is the same; 
for x and & are equivalent to endings ins. No noun ends 
in a mute or a vowel short by nature. Three only end in 
4,—Méed, Kopp, Térepe: five end in v. Neuter nouns 
end in these two latter vowels; also in y and s.] 

XXII The perfection of style is to be clear without being 
mean. The clearest style is that which uses only current 
or proper words; at the same time it is mean :—witness 
the poetry of Cleophon and of Sthenelus. That diction, 

| G 
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on the other hand, is lofty and raised above the common- 
place which employs unusual words. By unusual, [ 
mean strange (or rare) words, metaphorical, lengthened,— 
anything, in short, that differs from the normal idiom. 
Yet a style wholly composed of such words is either a2 
riddle or a jargon; a riddle, if it consists of metaphors ; 
a jargon, if it consists of strange (or rare) words. For the 
essence of a riddle is to express true facts under im- 
possible combinations. Now this cannot be done by any 
arrangement of ordinary words, but by the use of meta- 
phor it can. Such is the riddle:—‘ A man I saw who 
on another man had glued the bronze by aid of fire, and 
others of the same kind. A diction that is made up of 
strange (or rare) terms is a jargon. A certain infusion, 3 
therefore, of these elements is necessary to style; for the 
strange (or rare) word, the metaphorical, the ornamental, 
and the other kinds above mentioned, will raise it above 
the commonplace and mean, while the use of proper 
words will make it perspicuous. But nothing contributes 4 
1458 more to produce a clearness of diction that is remote 
from commonness than the lengthening, contraction, and 
alteration of words. For by deviating in exceptional 
cases from the normal idiom, the language will gain 
distinction; while, at the same time, the partial con- 
formity with usage will give perspicuity. The critics, 5 
therefore, are in error who censure these licenses of 
speech, and hold the author up to ridicule. Thus 
Eucleides, the elder, declared that it would be an easy 
matter to be a poet if you might lengthen syllables at 
will. He caricatured the practice in the very form of 


his diction, as in the verse: 
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1 Odyss. ix. 515, viv dé w’ éav éyos Te Kal obridavds Kal dxcxus. 
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"Emuydpny eidov Mapaddvdde Baditovta, 
or, 

ovk dv y épdmevos Tov éxelvov €ddéBopor. 
To employ such license at all obtrusively is, no doubt, 6 
grotesque; but in any mode of poetic diction there 
must be moderation. Even metaphors, strange (or rare) 
words, or any similar forms of speech, would produce 
the like effect if used without propriety and with the 
express purpose of being ludicrous. How great a differ- 7 
ence is made by the appropriate use of lengthening, may 
be seen in Epic poetry by the insertion of ordinary forms 
in the verse. So, again, if we take a strange (or rare) 
word, a metaphor, or any similar mode of expression, 
and replace it by the current or proper term, the truth 
of our observation will be manifest. For example 
Aeschylus and Euripides each composed the same iambic 
line. But the alteration of a single word by Euripides, 
who employed the rarer term instead of the ordinary 
one, makes one verse appear beautiful and the other 


trivial. Aeschylus in his Philoctetes says : 

/ >] ee / > / / 
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‘feeds on.’ Again, in the line, 
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words, 


le , ce Be J! f \ > 6 \ \ > 5 
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Or, if for the line, 


Sidpov aevxédiov KaTabeis dRtynv te Tparelay, 


we read, 

Sippov poxOnpov xatabeis puxpav te TpaTrefay. 
Or, for Fudves Boowow, jidves Kpafovaw. 

Again, Ariphrades ridiculed the tragedians for using s 
phrases which no one would employ in ordinary speech : 
for example, Saudtwy azo instead of aro dpator, 

59a céOev, eym Sé vy, "AyiNdEws mépe instead of Tept 
"Aysrréos, and the like. It is precisely because such 
phrases are not part of the current idiom that they 
give distinction to the style. This, however, he failed 
to see. 

It is a great matter to observe propriety in these 9 
several modes of expression, as also in compound words, 
strange (or rare) words, and so forth. But the greatest 
thing by far is to have a command of metaphor. This) 
alone cannot be imparted by another; it 1s the mark of | 
genius, for to make good metaphors implies an eye for’ 
resemblances. 

Of the various kinds of words, the compound are 10 
best adapted to dithyrambs, rare words to heroic poetry, 
metaphors to iambic. In heroic poetry, indeed, all 
these varieties are serviceable. But in iambic verse, 
which reproduces, as far as may be, familiar speech, the 
most appropriate words are those which are found even 
in prose. These are,—the current or proper, the meta- 
phorical, the ornamental. 

Concerning Tragedy and imitation by means of 


action this may suffice. 
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XXIII As to that poetic imitation which is narrative in 
form and employs a single metre, the plot manifestly 
ought, as in a tragedy, to be constructed on dramatic 
principles. It should have for its subject a single 
action, whole and complete, with a beginning, a middle, 
and anend. It will thus resemble a living organism 
in all its unity, and produce the pleasure proper to 
it. It will differ in structure from historical composi- 
tions, which of necessity present not a single action, 
but a single period, and all that happened within 
that period to one person or to many, little connected 
together as the events may be. For as the sea-fight at 2 
Salamis and the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily 
took place at the same time, but did not tend to any one 
result, so in the sequence of events, one thing sometimes 
follows another, and yet no single result is thereby 
produced. Such is the practice, we may say, of 
most poets. Here again, then, as has been already 3 
observed, the transcendent excellence of Homer is 
manifest. He never attempts to make the whole war of 
Troy the subject of his poem, though that war had a 
beginning and an end. It would have been too vast a 
theme, and not easily embraced in a single view. If, 
again, he had kept it within moderate limits, it must 
have been over-complicated by the variety of the in- 
cidents. As it is, he detaches a single portion, and 
admits as episodes many events from the general story 
of the war—such as the Catalogue of the ships and 
others—thus diversifying the poem. All other poets 

1459p take a single hero, a single period, or an action single 
indeed, but with a multiplicity of parts. Thus did the 
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author of the Cypria and of the Little Hiad. For this 4 
reason the Iliad and the Odyssey each furnish the 
subject of one tragedy, or, at most, of two; while the 
Cypria supplies materials for many, and the Little Iliad 
for eight—the Award of the Arms, the Philoctetes, the 
Neoptolemus, the Eurypylus, the Mendicant Odysseus, 
the Laconian Women, the Fall of Ilium, the Departure 
of the Fleet. 

XXIV Again, Epic poetry must have as many kinds as 
Tragedy : it must be simple, or complex, or ‘ ethical,’ 
or ‘pathetic.’ The parts also, with the exception of 
song and spectacle, are the same; for it requires 
Reversals of the Situation, Recognitions, and Scenes of 
Suffering. Moreover, the thoughts and the diction must 2 
be artistic. In all these respects Homer is our earliest 
and sufficient model. Indeed each of his poems has a 
twofold character. The Iliad is at once simple and / 
‘pathetic, and the Odyssey complex (for Recognition i 
scenes run through it), and at the same time ‘ ethical.’ 
Moreover, in diction and thought they are supreme. 

Epic poetry differs from Tragedy in the scale ons 
which it is constructed, and in its metre. As regards 
scale or length, we have already laid down an adequate 
limit :—the beginning and the end must be capable of 
being brought within a single view. This condition 
will be satisfied by poems on a smaller scale than the 
old epics, and answering in length to the group of 
tragedies presented at a single sitting. 


Epic poetry has, however, a great—a special— 4 
capacity for enlarging its dimensions, and we can see the 


reason. In Tragedy we cannot imitate several lines of 
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actions carried on at one and the same time; we must 
confine ourselves to the action on the stage and the part 
taken by the players. But in Epic poetry, owing to the 
narrative form, many events simultaneously transacted 
can be presented; and these, if relevant to the subject, 
add mass and dignity to the poem. The Epic has here 
an advantage, and one that conduces to grandeur of 
effect, to diverting the mind of the hearer, and relieving 
the story with varying episodes. For sameness of 
incident soon produces satiety, and makes tragedies fail 
on the stage. 

As for the metre, the heroic measure has proved its 5 
fitness by the test of experience. If a narrative poem 
in any other metre or in many metres were now com- 
posed, it would be found incongruous. For of all 
measures the heroic is the stateliest and the most 
massive; and hence it most readily admits rare words 
and metaphors, which is another point in which the 
narrative form of imitation stands alone. On the other 

1460 a2 hand, the iambic and the trochaic tetrameter are stirring 
measures, the latter being akin to dancing, the former 


cr) 


expressive of action. Still more absurd would it be to 
mix together different metres, as was done by Chaeremon. 
Hence no one has ever composed a poem on a great scale 
in any other than heroie verse. Nature herself, as we 
have said, teaches the choice of the proper measure. 
Homer, admirable in all respects, has the special merit 7 
of being the only poet who rightly appreciates the part 
he should take himself. The poet should speak as little 
as possible in his own person, for it is not this that makes 
him an imitator. Other poets appear themselves upon 
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the scene throughout, and imitate but little and rarely. 
Homer, after a few prefatory words, at once brings in 
a man, or woman, or other personage; none of them 
wanting in characteristic qualities, but each with a 
character of his own. 

The element of the wonderful is required in Tragedy. 
The irrational, on which the wonderful depends for its 
chief effects, has wider scope in Epic poetry, because there 
the person acting is not seen. ‘Thus, the pursuit of 
Hector would be ludicrous if placed upon the stage—the 
Greeks standing still and not joining in the pursuit, and 
Achilles waving them back. But in the Epic poem the 
absurdity passes unnoticed. Now the wonderful is 
pleasing: as may be inferred from the fact that every 
one tells a story with some addition of his own, 
knowing that his hearers like it. It is Homer who 


i? 


has chiefly taught other poets the art of telling lies’ 


skilfully. The secret of it lies in a fallacy. For, 
assuming that if one thing is or becomes, a second is 
or becomes, men imagine that, if the second is, the first 
likewise is or becomes. But this is a false inference. 
Hence, where the first thing is untrue, it is quite un- 
necessary, provided the second be true, to add that the 
first is or has become, For the mind, knowing the 
second to be true, falsely infers the truth of the first. 
There is an example of this in the Bath Scene of the 
Odyssey. 

Accordingly, the poet should prefer probable im- 
possibilities to improbable possibilities. The tragic plot 
must not be composed of irrational parts. Everything 
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/ lal 
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30. <6> Oidirovs Bywater: Oidtrov Tucker Adios Riccardianus 16 : 
téraos AC: léddaos cett. 33. dvjpero A& 35. dmodéxerOar apogr. 
dromov <éy> scripsi: 7d &rorov Par. 2038 : dromov codd. cett. d&rorov 


quidem pro droréy 7 nonnunquam usurpari solet, e.g. drorov movety (Dem. 
F.L. § 71, 337), dromov déyew (Plat. Symp. 1754); sed in hoe loco yix 
defendi potest ea locutio 1460 b 1. roujoece Riccardianus 46, Heinsius : 
mojoee codd.: émoincev Spengel 5. td ré] ra 5é AC 7. Toiwv 
apogr. : molwy ay Ac 9. Tov dpiOudy (vel rg dpiOug) apogr.: Tay dpiOudy 
Ac 11. # ofa apogr.: ofa A <# Kvuplos évéuaow> coni. Vahlen : 
<i xvplg> Gomperz 12. kal 60’ &\X\a dO coni. Vahlen 
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irrational should, if possible, be excluded; or, at all 
events, it should lie outside the action of the play (as, 
in the Oedipus, the hero’s ignorance as to the manner 
of Laius’ death); not within the drama,—as in the 
Electra, the messenger’s account of the Pythian games ; 
or, as in the Mysians, the man who has come from Tegea 
to Mysia and is still speechless. The plea that otherwise 
the plot would have been ruined, is ridiculous; such a 
plot should not in the first instance be constructed. 
But once the irrational has been introduced and an air 
of likelihood imparted to it, we must accept it in spite of 
the absurdity. Take even the irrational incidents in the 
Odyssey, where Odysseus is left upon the shore of Ithaca. 
How intolerable even these might have been would be 
apparent if an inferior poet were to treat the subject.” 

v46on As it is, the absurdity is veiled by the poetic charm 
with which the poet invests it. 

The diction should be elaborated in the pauses of 11 
the action, where there is no expression of character - 
or thought. For, conversely, character and thought are 
merely obscured by a diction that is over brilliant. 

XxXV With respect to critical difficulties and their solu- 
tions, the number and nature of the sources from which 
they may be drawn may be thus exhibited. 

The poet being an imitator, like a painter or any 
other artist, must of necessity imitate one of three 
objects,—things as they were or are, things as they are 
said or thought to be,!or things as they ought to be. 
The vehicle of expression is language,—either current 2 
terms or, it may be, rare words or metaphors. There 
are also many modifications of language, which we 
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) padAdov 7) <u> Arrov évedéxeto trdpyew Kal Kata Tip 
\ , / e a > >’ A a \ ae 
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emiTimatat Ste obk ddnO}, GAN lows <@s> Sei—olov xa} 


17. re addidi Kh 6p0Gs—é’ addidi: <6pOGs, Huapre 5 ev rh Mimh- 
cacba d’> coni. Vahlen 18. ef apogr.: Ac 19. r@ corr. Parisinus 
2038 (Bywater): rd Ac: <Sa> 7d Ueberweg du’ add. Vahlen 

21. 4 dd’vara remolnra secl. Diintzer: dévvara merolnra (deleto #) post 
éroavoby traiecit Christ 22. dmolay d0v A: éroavody vulg.: d20t’ av ofy 
Bywater: érocaody Winstanley 23. rd (el sup. scr.m.rec.) A& 24, ef add. 
Parisinus 2038: om. cett. 25. abrijsapogr.: abris Ac 26. elpnra] etpnrac 
Heinsius: rnpe?ra M. Schmidt 28. 4 <ph> Frrov Ueberweg: #rrov 
A°: 4 frrov corr. Ac apogr. 29. japricOa (uapricba pr. A°) seel. 
Bywater, Ussing : jedprnra Ald,: < Kn> huaprijc bat, Tucker, interpunctione 
mutata 32, elde (7 sup. scr. m, rec.) Ac 33. 4] » pr. Ac el 
amiuAros] n ducurrws (corr, Kdéucurrws) Ac 34, <#s> coni. Vahlen 
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concede to the poets. Add to this, that the standard of3 | 
correctness is not the same in poetry and politics, any 4 
more than in poetry and any other art. Within the art 

of poetry itself there are two kinds of faults,—those 
which touch its essence, and those which are accidental. 

If a poet has chosen to imitate something, <but has 4 
imitated it incorrectly> through want of capacity, the 
error is inherent in the poetry. But if the failure is 
due to a wrong choice—if he has represented a horse 

as throwing out both his off legs at once, or introduced 
technical inaccuracies in medicine, for example, or in 
any other art—the error is not essential to the poetry. 
These are the points of view from which we should 
consider and answer the objections raised by the ¥ 
critics. 

First as to matters which concern the poet’s own 5 
art. If he describes the impossible, he is guilty of 
an error; but the error may be justified, if the end 
of the art be thereby attained (the end being that 
already mentioned),—if, that is, the effect of this or) | 
any other part of the poem is thus rendered more 
striking. A case in point is the pursuit of Hector. 
If, however, the end might have been as well, or better, 
attained without violating the special rules of the poetic 
art, the error is not justified: for every kind of error 
should, if possible, be avoided. 

Again, does the error touch the essentials of the 
poetic art, or some accident of it? For example,—not 
to know that a hind has no horns is a less serious matter ‘ 
than to paint it inartistically. 

Further, if it be objected that the description is not 6 


* 
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1 Tiad x. 152, » Th, 1, 
3 Tb. x. 316, 4 Ib. ix. 203. 


35, Evpurlény Heinsius: evperldns codd. (tuetur Gomperz, cf. 1448 a 36 
aOnvaio codd.) 37. otrw Riccardianus 16, corr. Vaticanus 1400: oire 
A: om. Parisinus 2038 1461 a1. <e/> coni. Vahlen Eevopdve vel 
Eevopdyns apogr.: tevoddvn Ac: rapa Revopdve Ritter: <ol wrepl> Fevoparn 
Tucker ovv Tyrwhitt : of A&: otrw Spengel pact, ra dé Spengel : 
pact rade. Ac 6. ef apogr.: # A® 7. distinxi post Aéyorra 

<> mpds dv Carroll 8. olov 4 Ac: olov ef apogr. 9. 4 add. 
corr. A° apogr. 12. 8s p’ # rox Vahlen: ds pyro (corr. m, rec. f’) Ac: 
bs pd ror apogr. énv apogr.: ef fv Ac 15. xépac éov 7d pr. Ae 
16. 7a Spengel : 7d Ac mavres Griifenhan: &\\o Ae et Homerus 
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true to fact, the poet may perhaps reply,—‘ But the 
objects are as they ought to be’: just as Sophocles said 
that he drew men as they ought to be: Euripides, as 
they are. In this way the objection may be met. If,7 
however, the representation be of neither kind, the poet 
may answer,— This is how men say the thing is’ This 
applies to tales about the gods. It may well be that 
these stories are not higher than fact nor yet true to 

v4ei1a fact: they are, very possibly, what Xenophanes says of 
them. But anyhow, ‘this is what is said.’ Again, a 
description may be no better than the fact: ‘still, it was 
the fact’; as in the passage about the arms: ‘ Upright 
upon their butt-ends stood the spears. This was the 
custom then, as it now is among the Illyrians. 

Again, in examining whether what has been said or 8 
done by some one is poetically right or not, we must 
not look merely to the particular act or saying, and ask 
whether it is poetically good or bad. We must also con- 
sider by whom it is said or done, to whom, when, by 
what means, or for what end; whether, for instance, it * 
be to secure a greater good, or avert a greater evil. 

Other difficulties may be resolved by due regard to 9 
the usage of language. We may note a rare word, as in 
obphas pev mpatov, where the poet perhaps employs 
ovphas not in the sense of mules, but of sentinels. So, 
again, of Dolon: ‘ill-favoured indeed he was to look upon.’ 
It is not meant that his body was ill-shaped, but that his 
face was ugly; for the Cretans use the word evevdes, 
‘well-favoured, to denote a fair face. Again, Swpdotepov 
Sé xépace, ‘mix the drink livelier,” does not mean ‘mix 
it stronger’ as for hard drinkers, but ‘mix it quicker.’ 
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1 Iliad ii. 1, dda pév pa Bot re kai dvépes immoxopvoral > , 

ebdov travvix.ot, 
Ib. x. 1,  GidXoe wev apd vnvoly dpiories Tlavaxaav 

eddov mravvbx.ot. 

* Ib. x. 11, 4 ro 87’ és wediov 7d Tpwixdv aOpyjoeer, 
Oavpafer mupd moda TA kalero INibM mpd, 
avhav cuplyywr 7’ évoriy buaddv 7’ dvOphruv, 

3 Ib. xviii. 489, oln 5 &upopds eore Noer pdr ’Qxeavoio, 

* Ib, xxi. 297, Sidouev dé of ebyos dpécOa. Sed in Iliade ii, 15 (de 

quo hic agitur) Tpwecor dé wide’ epfrras. 

° Ib. xxiii. 328, 7d wev ob xarar’bera buBpw. 

Pi, x2 251, bara yap vdé dverar, eyytO 5° Habs, 
dorpa dé 5% mpoBéBnke, mapisynkev 5é rréwy vv 
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17. immoxopverai (Homerus) post dvépes add. Christ, habuit iam 5 (cf. Arab. 
‘ceteri quidem homines et dei qui equis armati insident ’) dwavres 
post eddov intercidisse suspicatur Bywater 19. @ duadov Sylburg: re 
duaddy (8uadov apogr.) Ac rod add. apogr.: om. A¢ 23. dé ol 
apogr. : dé Ac 25. elvac Riccardianus 46, add. Vettori ex Athenaeo x. 
423 Swpd Athenaeus: fa codd, Te <&> mply Gomperz secutus 
Bergkium kéxpnro (¢ sup. scr. m. rec.) A®: Kxékpiro apogr.: dxpyra 
Karsten (ed. Empedocles) 26. mhéw A°: mdéov apogr.: mdéwy Ald. 
27. rov Kexpauévoy apogr.: Tay Kexpauévwy AC: <Sga> rdv Kekpanévwy 
Vahlen: <éca ro>riy kexpauévow Ueberweg: may Kexpauévoy Bursian 
<olovoty> Tucker: <&a> olim conieci 
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Sometimes an expression is metaphorical, as ‘ Now all 10 
gods and men were sleeping through the night,—while at 
the same time the poet says: ‘Often indeed as he turned 
his gaze to the Trojan plain, he marvelled at the sound 
of flutes and pipes,’ ‘All’ is here used metaphorically 
‘for ‘many,’ all being a species of many. So in the 


verse, 


‘alone she hath no part .. , oi; ‘alone, is 
metaphorical; for the best known may be called the 
only one. 

Again, the solution may depend upon accent orll 
breathing. Thus Hippias of Thasos solved the difficulties 
+n the lines,—Sédopev (Sdopev) Sé oi, and TO pev ov (ov) 
cataTvdetat buB8pe. 

Or again, the question may be solved by punctuation, 12 
as in Empedocles,—‘ Of a sudden things became mortal 
that before had learnt to be immortal, and things un- 
mixed before mixed.’ 

Or again, by ambiguity of meaning, — as map- 13 
oxncey Se TED vvé, where the word mréw 18 
ambiguous. 

Or by the usage of language. Thus any mixed 14 


drink is called ofvos, ‘wine. Hence Ganymede is said 
9 4 _— 
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1 Tliad xxi. 592. * Tb. xe. 
Ib. xx. 272, rij p’ €oxero peldvov éyxos. 


28. d0ev—xacorrépoo secl. M. Schmidt 29-30. verba 80ev elpnrac— 
? olvov in codd, post épyafouévous posita huc revocavit Maggi e cod. Lampridii 
29, olvoxoevter A®: olvoxoevew apogr. TwewdyTwy pr. Ac 31. «ai add. 
Heinsius 31-32. dvéuart Urevarrubuare Ac Sox apogr.: doce? Ac 83. 
onuaivo. Vahlen (ed. 1): onualyoe Ac: onunveev Parisinus 2038 : onpalvere 
alia apographa 33-35. olov rd <év rG>* TH—70 ravry kwrvOjvar [roca- 
XGs] evdéxerar duds, 4 ws udduor’ dy Tus k.7.X. M. Schmidt 34. 6é 
addidi 35. # ds olim secl, Bywater wd 7) <Hdi>, cs Riccardianus 46 
1461 b 1. 0 Vettori 2. elpnxéros Riccardianus 46: elpnxéres Ste AC 
8. atrdy Parisinus 2038, coni. Heinsius: av’réy codd. 7. avréy apogr. : 
abrav Ac 8. de dudprnua Maggi: diaudpryua codd. 5) Gomperz : 
be codd, 9. <elvar> elkbs éorip Hermann (fort. recte): elkés gor 
<yevésOai > Gomperz <i> mpos Ald. fort. recte 
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‘to pour the wine to Zeus, though the gods do not 
drink wine. So too workers in iron are called yad«éas, 
or workers in bronze. This, however, may also be taken 
as a metaphor. 

Again, when a word seems to involve some incon- 15 
sistency of meaning, we should consider how many 
senses it may bear in the particular passage. For 16 
example: ‘there was stayed the spear of bronze "we 


should ask in how many ways we may take ‘being 


checked there. The true mode of interpretation is the 


1461 b precise opposite of what Glaucon mentions. Critics, he 


———— 
* 


* AS, jump at certain groundless conclusions ; they pass 
adverse judgment and then proceed to reason on it ; and, 
assuming that the poet has said whatever they happen 
to think, find fault if a thing is inconsistent with their 
own fancy. The question about Icarius has been treated / ' 
in this fashion. ‘The critics imagine he was a Lacedae- 
monian. They think it strange, therefore, that Tele- 
machus should not have met him when he went to 
Lacedaemon. But the Cephallenian story may perhaps oh 
be the true one. They allege that Odysseus took a wife 
from among themselves, and that her father was Icadius 
not Icarius. It is merely a mistake, then, that gives 
plausibility to the objection. 

In general, the impossible must be justified by 17 


reference to artistic requirements, or to the higher 
—_——_—— 
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reality, or to received opinion. With respect to the 
requirements of art, a probable _impossibility is to be 
preferred to a thing improbable and yet possible. Again, 
it may be impossible that there should be men such as 
Zeuxis painted. ‘Yes, we say, ‘but the impossible is 


the higher thing; for the ideal type must surpass the 


reality” To justify the irrational, we appeal to what is 
commonly said to be. In addition to which, we urge 
that the irrational sometimes does not violate reason ; 
just as ‘it is probable that a thing may happen contrary 
to probability.’ 

Things that sound contradictory should be examined 18 
by the same rules as in dialectical refutation—whether 
the same thing is meant, in the same relation, and in the 
same sense, We should therefore solve the question by 
reference to what the poet says himself, or to what is 
tacitly assumed by a person of intelligence. 

The element of the irrational, and, similarly, depravity 19 
of character, are justly censured when there is no inner 
necessity for introducing them. Such is the irrational 
element in the introduction of Aegeus by Euripides and 
the badness of Menelaus in the Orestes. 

Thus, there are five sources from which critical 20 
objections are drawn. ‘Things are censured either as 
impossible, or irrational, or morally hurtful, or contra- 
dictory, or contrary to artistic correctness. The answers 
should be sought. under the twelve heads above mentioned. 

The question may be raised whether the Epic or 
Tragic mode of imitation is the higher. If the more 
refined_art is the higher, and the more refined in every 
case is that which appeals to the better sort of audience, 
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the art which imitates anything and everything is 
manifestly most unrefined. The audience is supposed to 
be too dull to comprehend unless something of their own 
is thrown in by the performers, who therefore indulge 
in restless movements. Bad flute-players twist and twirl, 
if they have to represent ‘the quoit-throw,’ or hustle the 
coryphaeus when they perform the ‘Scylla. Tragedy, 
it is said, has this same defect. We may compare the 
opinion that the older actors entertained of their suc- 
cessors. Mynniscus used to call Callippides ‘ape’ on 
account of the extravagance of his action, and the same 
view was held of Pindarus. Tragic art, then, as a whole, 
stands to Epic in the same relation as the younger to 
the elder actors. So we are told that Epic poetry is 
addressed to a cultivated audience, who do not need 
gesture; Tragedy, to an inferior public. Being then 
unrefined, it is evidently the lower of the two. 

Now, in the first place, this censure attaches not to 
the poetic but to the histrionic art; for gesticulation 
may be equally overdone in ‘epic recitation, as by Sosi- 
stratus, or in lyrical competition, as by Mnasitheus the 
Opuntian. Next, all action is not to be condemned— 
any more than all dancing—but only that of bad per- 
formers. Such was the fault found in Callippides, as 
also in others of our own day, who are censured for 
representing degraded women. Again, Tragedy like Epic 
poetry produces its effect even without action; it reveals 
its power by mere reading. If, then, in all other respects 
it is superior, this fault, we say, is not inherent in it. 

And superior it is, because it has all the epic 


elements—it may even use the epic metre—with the 
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music and spectacular effects as important accessories ; 
and these produce the most vivid of pleasures. Further, 
it has vividness of impression in reading as well as in 
representation. Moreover, the art attains its end within 5 


462 Narrower limits; for the concentrated effect is more 


pleasurable than one which is spread over a long time 
and so diluted. What, for example, would be the effect 
of the Oedipus of Sophocles, if it were cast into a form 
as long as the Iliad? Once more, the Epic imitation 6 
has less unity; as is shown by this, that any Epic poem 
will furnish subjects for several tragedies. Thus if the 
story adopted by the poet has a strict unity, it must 
either be concisely told and appear truncated ; or, if it 
conform to the Epic canon of length, it must seem weak 
and watery. <Such length implies some loss of unity,> 
if, I mean, the poem is constructed out of several actions, 
like the Iliad and the Odyssey, which have many such 
| parts, each with a certain magnitude of its own. Yet 
these poems are as perfect as possible in structure ; each 
jis, in the highest degree attainable, an imitation of a 
single action. 


fame Lh then| Tragedy is superior to Epic poetry in all these 7 


respects, and, moreover, fulfils its specific function better ‘'') 
as an art—for each art ought to produce, not any chance 
pleasure, but the pleasure proper to it, as already stated 
—it plainly follows that Tragedy is the higher art, as 
attaining its end more perfectly. 
Thus much may suffice concerning Tragic and Epic s 

poetry in general; their several kinds and parts, with 

the number of each and their differences; the causes 
that make a poem good or bad; the objections of the 


critics and the answers to these objections. * * * 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY 
AND THE FINE ARTS 


CHAPTER I 
ART AND NATURE 


ARISTOTLE, it must be premised at the outset, has 
not dealt with fine art in any separate treatise, he 
has formulated no theory of it, he has not marked 
the organic relation of the arts to one another. 
While his love of logical distinctions, his tendency 
to rigid demarcation, is shown even in the province 
of literary criticism by the care with which in 
the Poetics he maps out the subordinate divisions 
of his subject (the different modes of recognition, 
the elements of the plot, etc.), yet he nowhere 
classifies the various kinds of poetry ; still less has 
he given a scientific grouping of the fine arts and 
exhibited their specific differences. We may con- 
fidently assert that many of the aesthetic problems 
which have been since raised never even occurred to 
his mind, though precise answers to almost all such 


questions have been extracted from his writings 
113 I 
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by the unwise zeal of his admirers. He has how- 
ever left some leading principles which we shall 
endeavour to follow out. 

There is a special risk at the present day at- 
tending any such attempt to bring together his 
fragmentary remarks and present them in a con- 
nected form. His philosophy has in it the germs 
of so much modern thought that we may, almost 
without knowing it, find ourselves putting into his 
mouth not his own language but that of Hegel. 
Nor is it possible to determine by general rules 
how far the thought that is implicit in a philo- 
sophical system, but which the author himself has 
not drawn out, is to be reckoned as an integral 
part of the system. In any case, however, 
Aristotle’s Poetics cannot be read apart from his 
other writings. No author is more liable to be 
misunderstood if studied piecemeal. The careless 
profusion with which he throws out the suggestions 
of the moment, leaving it to the intelligence or 
the previous knowledge of his readers to adjust 
his remarks and limit their scope, is in itself a 
possible source of misapprehension. It was an 
observation of Goethe that it needs some insight 
into Aristotle’s general philosophy to understand 
what he says about the drama; that otherwise he 
confuses our studies; and that modern treatises on 
poetry have gone astray by seizing some accidental 
side of his doctrine. If it is necessary, then, to 
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interpret Aristotle by himself, it will not be unfair 
in dealing with so coherent a thinker to credit him 
with seeing the obvious conclusions which flow 
from his principles, even when he has not formally 
stated them. To bring out the lines of attachment 
which subsist between the correlated parts of his 
system is a very different thing from discovering 
in him ideas which, even if present in the germ, 
could only have ripened in another soil and under 
other skies. 

The distinction between fine and useful art 
was first brought out fully by Aristotle. In the 
history of Greek art we are struck rather by the 
union between the two forms of art than by their 
independence. It was a loss for art when the 
spheres of use and beauty came in practice to be 
dissevered, when the useful object ceased to be 
decorative, and the things of common life no 
longer gave delight to the maker and to the user. 
But the theoretic distinction between fine and 
useful art needed to be laid down, and to Aristotle 
‘we owe the first clear conception of fine -_art as a 
free and independent activity of the mind, | joutside 

he domain both of religion and of politics, having 
an end distinct from that of education or moral 
improvement. He has not indeed left us any 
continuous discussion upon fine art. The Poetics 
furnishes no complete theory even of poetry, nor 
is it probable that this is altogether due to the 
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imperfect form in which this treatise has come 
down to us. But Aristotle is a systematic thinker, 
and numberless illustrations and analogies drawn 
from one or other of the arts, and scattered through 
his writings, show that he had given special 
attention to the significance of art in its widest 
sense; and that as he had formed a coherent 
idea of the place which art held in relation to 
nature, science, and morality, so too he had in his 
own mind thought out the relation in which the 
two branches of art stood to one another. 

‘Art imitates nature’ (9 réyyn pupetrar thy 
gvoww), says Aristotle, and the phrase has been 
repeated and has passed current as a summary 
of the Aristotelian doctrine of fine art. Yet the 
original saying was never intended to differentiate 
between fine and useful art; nor indeed could it 
possibly bear the sense that fine art is a copy 
or reproduction of natural objects. The use of 
the term ‘nature’ would in itself put the matter 
beyond dispute ; for nature in Aristotle is not the 
outward world of created things ; it is the creative 
force, the productive principle of the _universe. 
The context in each case where the phrase « occurs 
determines its precise application. In the Physics! 
the point of the comparison is that alike in art and 
in nature there is the union of matter (An) with 
constitutive form (eS0s), and that the knowledge 

1 Phys. ii. 2. 194 a 21. 
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of both elements is requisite for the natural 
philosopher as for the physician and the architect. 
In the Meteorologica’ the reference is to cooking 
as an artificial mode of producing results similar to 
those produced by the spontaneous action of heat 
in the physical world; digestion (és) itself 

(according to the medical theory of the day) being | 
given as an instance of a process of cooking 
(€pnows) carried on by nature within the body. 
In the instances above quoted ‘art’ is limited by 
the context to useful art; but the analogy does 
not rest there. Art in its widest acceptation has, 
like nature, certain ends in view, and in the 
adaptation of means to ends catches hints from 
nature who is already in some sort an unconscious 
artist. 

While art in general imitates the method of 
nature, the phrase has special reference to useful 
art, which learns from nature the precise end at 
which to aim. In the selection of the end she acts 
with infallible instinct, and her endeavour to attain 
it is on the whole successful. But at times she 
makes mistakes as indeed do the schoolmaster and 


1 Meteor. iv. 3.381b6. The phrase ‘Art imitates Nature’ is 
also found in de Mundo 5. 396 b 12, which, however, cannot be 
reckoned among the genuine Aristotelian writings. There the 
order of the universe is explained to result from a union of 
opposites ; and three illustrations, derived from painting, music, 
and grammar, are added of the mode in which art, in imitating 
nature’s diversity, works out harmonious results. 
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the physician ;! failures rather than mistakes they 
should be called, for the fault is not hers; her 
rational intention is liable to be frustrated by 
inherent flaws in the substances with which she is 
compelled to work. She is subject to limitations, 
and can only make the best of her material.’ 

The higher we ascend in the scale of being, the 
more does nature need assistance in carrying out 
her designs. Man, who is her highest creation, 
she brings into the world more helpless than any 
other animal,—unshod, unclad, unarmed.? But in 
his seeming imperfection lies man’s superiority, for 
the fewer the finished appliances with which he is 
provided, the greater is his need for intellectual 
effort. By means of the rational faculty of art, 
with which nature has endowed him richly, he is 
able to come to her aid, and in ministering to his 
own necessities to fulfil her uncompleted purposes. 
Where from any cause nature fails, art steps in, 
Nature aims at producing health ; in her restorative 
processes we observe an instinctive capacity for 
self-curing.* But she does not always succeed, and 
the art of the physician makes good the defect. 


1 Phys. ii. 8. 199 a 33. 
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He discovers one of the links of the chain which 
terminates in health, and uses nature’s own 
machinery to start a series of movements which 
lead to the desired result... Again, nature has 
formed man to be a ‘political animal.’? Family 
and tribal life are stages on the way to a more 
complete existence, and the term of the process is 
reached when man enters into that higher order of 
community called the state. The state is indeed 
a natural institution, but needs the political art to 
organise it and to realise nature’s full idea. The 
function, then, of the useful arts is in all cases ‘ to 
supply the deficiencies of nature’;* and he who 
would be a master in any art must first discern 
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Pol. iv. (vii.) 17. 1837 a 1-2, waa yap Téxvn Kal radeta 7d 
mpooAetrov Bovrerat tis picews avarAnpodv. The context here, 
in its reference to education, limits the scope of téxvy to useful 
art. In Phys. ii. 8.199 a 15, 7) Téxvn Ta pev eriteret G7) pious 
dSvvaret arepydoar Oa, Ta dé pipetras it is probable that the dis- 
tinction is not, as would at first sight seem, between useful and fine 
art, but between two aspects of useful art. The sentence is not 
quite logical in form, but the meaning is that useful art on the one 
hand satisfies those needs of man for which nature has not fully 
provided, on the other hand its processes are those of nature 
(utpetrar sc. THY pvow). The two clauses respectively mark the 
end and the method of useful art. The main argument of the 
chapter is in favour of this view. 
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the true end by a study of nature’s principles, and 
then employ the method which she suggests for 
the attainment of that end. 

‘Nature taught Art, says Milton; and the 
same Aristotelian idea was in the mind of Dante, 
when he makes Virgil condemn usury as a departure 
from nature: ‘Philosophy, to him who hears it, 
points out not in one place alone, how Nature 
takes her course from the Divine Intellect, and 
from its art. And, if thou note well thy Physics, 
thou wilt find, not many pages from the first, that 
your art as far as it can, follows her (Nature), as 
the scholar does his master. . . . And because the 
usurer takes another way, he contemns Nature in 
herself, and in her follower (Art), placing elsewhere 
his hope.’? The phrase on which we have been 
commenting is the key to this passage: useful art 
supplements nature, and at the same time follows 
her guidance. 


1 Phys, ii. 2. 
* Inferno xi. 97-111, Carlyle’s Translation. 


CHAPTER II 
‘IMITATION’ AS AN AESTHETIC TERM 


THE term ‘fine art’ is not one that has been 
transmitted to us from the Greeks. Their phrase 
was the ‘imitative arts’ (pipntixal téxvat), ‘modes 
of imitation’ (yimycecs),’ or sometimes the ‘ liberal 
arts’ (€devdépioe téxyvac). ‘Imitation’ as the com- 
mon characteristic of the fine arts, including poetry, 
was not originated by Aristotle. In literature the 
phrase in this application first occurs in Plato, 
though, not improbably, it may have been already 
current in popular speech as marking the antithesis 
between fine art and industrial production. The 
idea of imitation is connected in our minds with 
a want of creative freedom, with a literal or 
servile copying: and the word, as transmitted 
from Plato to Aristotle, was already tinged by 
some such disparaging associations. The Platonic 


1 He applies the term pupajces only to poetry and music (Poet. 
j. 2), but the constant use of the verb pupeto Gar or of the adjective 
pupntixéds in connexion with the other arts above enumerated 
proves that all alike are counted arts of imitation. 
121 
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view that the real world is a weak or imperfect 
repetition of an ideal archetype led to the world 
of reality being regarded in a special sense, and 
on a still lower plane, as a world of mere imita- 
tion. Aristotle, as his manner was, accepted the 
current phrase and interpreted it anew. ‘True, he 
may sometimes have been misled by its guidance, 
and not unfrequently his meaning is obscured by 
his adherence to the outworn formula. But he 
deepened and enriched its signification, looking at 
it from many sides in the light of the masterpieces 
of Greek art and literature. 

This will become apparent as we proceed. 
Meanwhile—if we may so far anticipate what is to 
follow—a crucial instance of the inadequacy of the 
literal English equivalent ‘imitation’ to express 
the Aristotelian idea is afforded by a passage in 
ch. xxv. The artist may ‘imitate things as they 
ought to be’:' he may place before him an 
unrealised ideal. We see at once that there is no 
question here of bare imitation, of a literal tran- 
script of the world of reality. 

It has been already mentioned that ‘to imitate 
nature,’ in the popular acceptation of the phrase, is 
not for Aristotle the function of fine art. The 
actual objects of aesthetic imitation are threefold 

) Poet, xxv. 1, dvayKn pipetrOar tpiov dvtwv tov dpiOpov év 


la nn ‘ % > ~A bal » A ~ 
TL Get, 1) Yap ola HV 7) EFTLY, 7) oid pact Kal Soxei, 7) ofa evar Sei. 


See also pp. 167 ff., 376. 
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—0n, mdOn, mages." By 76) are meant the 
characteristic moral qualities, the permanent dis- 
positions of the mind, which reveal a certain 
condition of the will: wd4y are the more transient 
emotions, the passing moods of feeling: wpafeus are 
actions in their proper and inward sense. An act 
viewed merely as an external process or result, one 
of a series of outward phenomena, is not the true 
object of aesthetic imitation. The wpafs that art 
seeks to reproduce is mainly an inward _process, 
a psychical energy working outwards ; deeds, in- 
cidents, events, situations, being included under it 
so far as these spring from an inward act of will, 
or elicit some activity of thought or feeling.” 

Here lies the explanation of the somewhat 
‘startling phrase used in the Poetics, ch. u., that 
‘men in action’ are the objects imitated by the 
fine arts :*—by all and not merely by dramatic or 
narrative poetry where action is more obviously 
represented. Everything that expresses the mental 
life, that reveals a rational personality, will fall 
within this larger sense of ‘action.’ Such actions 
are not necessarily processes extending over a 
period of time: they may realise themselves in a 

1 Cf. Poet. i. 5. 

2 Cf Eth. Nic. i. 8. 1098 b 15, ras S¢ mpdgeus Kal Tas 
évepyetas TAs puxixas: Tept pox 7 iOepev. See also infra, p. 334. 
3 Poet, ii, 1, ewet de prpoovrat of pupovpevoe TpaTTOVTAS 


ra. Of. Plat. Rep. x. 6030, mpdrrovtas, hapev, avOpwrous 
pupeirae 1) pupyntixy Bratovs 7) Exovaias T pagers. 


\\ 
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single moment; they may be summed up in a 
particular mood, a given situation. The phrase 
is virtually an equivalent for the 70, rd0n, rpakeus 
above enumerated. 

The common original, then, from which all the 
arts draw is human life,—its mental processes, its 
spiritual movements, its outward acts issuing from 
deeper sources ; in a word, all that constitutes the 
inward and essential activity of the soul. On this 
principle landscape and animals are not ranked 
among the objects of aesthetic imitation. The 
whole universe is not conceived of as the raw 
material of art. Aristotle’s theory is in agreement 
with the practice of the Greek poets and artists 
of the classical period, who introduce the external 
world only so far as it forms a background of 
action, and enters as an emotional element into 
man’s life and heightens the human interest. 

We may now proceed to determine more nearly 
the meaning of ‘ imitation.’ 

A work of art is a likeness (spoiopa) or re- 
production of an original, and not a symbolic 
representation of it;* and this holds good whether 
the artist draws from a model in the real world 
or from an unrealised ideal in the mind. The 
distinction may be shown by Aristotle’s own 
illustrations. A sign or symbol has no essential 


1 This point is worked out in detail by Teichmiiller, Ari- 
stotelische Forschungen, ii. 145-154. 
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resemblance, no natural connexion, with the thing 
signified. Thus spoken words are symbols of 
mental states, written words are symbols of spoken 
words; the connexion between them is_ con- 
ventional.t On the other hand mental impressions 
are not signs or symbols, but copies of external 
reality, likenesses of the things themselves. In 
the act of sensuous perception objects stamp upon 
the mind an impress of themselves like that of 
a signet ring, and the picture (ddvtacua) so en- 
graven on the memory is compared to a portrait 
(Soypadnua, eixov).” Thus the creations of art 
are, aS it were, pictures which exist for the 
‘phantasy.’ 

Of this faculty, however, Aristotle does not 
give a very clear or consistent account. He defines 
it as ‘“ the movement which results upon an actual 
sensation”: more simply we may define it as the 
after-effect of a sensation, the continued presence 
of an impression after the object which first 
excited it has been withdrawn from actual ex- 


3 


perience. * As such it is brought in to explain 


1 De Interpret. i. 1. 16 a 3, €ore pev ody Ta ev TH pwvy TOV EV 
th poxyn TaOnpatov cipBora, kai Ta ypapopeva TOV ev TH pwvy. 
In ch. 2. 16 a 27 the connexion is said to be xara cvvOjKyv. 

2 De Mem. et Remin. 1. 450 a 27—451a17. Cf. de Interpret. 
i. 1. 16 a 7, where the 7a@jpara or mental impressions are said 
to be opouwpara. of reality. 

3 B. Wallace, Aristotle’s Psychology, Intr. p. xxxvii.: see the whole 
section relating to this subject, pp. lxxxvi.—xevii. The definition 
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the illusions of dreaming and other kindred 
phenomena. But it is more than a receptivity 
of sense, it is on the border-line between sense and 
thought. It is treated as an image-forming faculty, 
by which we can recall at will pictures previously 
presented to the mind? and may even accomplish 
some of the processes of thought.’ It represents 
subjectively all the particular concrete objects 
perceived by the external senses. From these 
‘phantasms’ or representations of the imagination 
the intellect abstracts its ideas or universal con- 
cepts. Without the imagination the intellect 
cannot work through lack of matter. The idea, 
therefore, which is purely intellectual, implies and 
contains in itself whatever is universal, that is 
intelligible, in the object of sense. When in default 
of a nearer equivalent we use the term ‘ imagina- 
tion’—that is, an image-making power—we must 
remember that Aristotle’s psychology does not 
admit of such a faculty as a creative imagination, 
which not merely reproduces objects passively 
perceived, but fuses together the things of thought 
and sense, and forms a new world of its own, 
recombining and transmuting the materials of 
is in de Anim. ili. 3. 429 a 1, 7) pavracia dy ein Kivnow imd 
THs alcOioews THs Kat évépyecav yeyvopévn. So de Somno 1. 
459 a 17. 
1 De Anim. iii. 3. 428 a 5-16. 


2 De Anim. iii. 3. 427 b 17-20. 
3 De Anim. iii. 10. 433 a 10. 
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experience.! This work is for Aristotle the result 
of the spontaneous and necessary union of intellect 
and sense. 

We have thus advanced another step in the 
argument. A work of art reproduces its original, 
not as it is in itself, but as it appears to the 
senses, Art addresses itself not to the abstract 
reason but to the sensibility and image-making 
faculty ; it is concerned with outward appearances ; 
it employs illusions; its world is not that which 


is revealed by pure thought; it sees truth, but in 


its concrete manifestations, not as an abstract idea. 
Important consequences follow from the doctrine 
of aesthetic semblance, first noted by Plato *— 


though in depreciation of fine art 
apprehended by Aristotle. Art does not attempt 
to embody the objective reality of things, but only 
their sensible appearances. Indeed by the very 


and firmly 


1 The idea of a creative power in man which transforms the 
materials supplied by the empirical world is not unknown either to 
Plato or Aristotle, but it is not a separate faculty or denoted by a 
distinct name. In Philostratus (circa A.D. 210), Vit. Apoll. vi. 19, 
avracia is the active imagination as opposed to the faculty of 
plunows. avracia, épy, Tatra (ie. the sculptured forms of the 
gods by a Phidias or Praxiteles) cipydrato copwrépa pupenwews 
Sypiovpyos* pipnow pev yap Snprovpyijoer O eidev, pavtacia 
be Kab ry pa) €loev. 

2 In Rep. x. 5988 painting, like other imitative arts, is a 
pipnows pavtdoparos. In Sophist 264 c—267 a, these arts fall 
under the head of ¢avracrix7. For the importance of this con- 
tribution to aesthetic theory see Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic, 
pp. 28-30. 


* 
a4 
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principles of Aristotle's nile eae it can present 
no more than a semblance; for it impresses the 
artistic form upon a matter which is not proper 
to that form. ‘Thus it severs itself from material 


reality and the corresponding wants. Herein lies | 


the secret of its emancipating power. The real 
emotions, the positive needs of life, have always 
in them some element of disquiet. By the union 
of a form with a matter which in the world of 
experience is alien to it, a magical ef effect is wrought. 
The pressure of everyday reality is removed, and 
the aesthetic emotion is released as an independent 
activity. Art, then, moving in a world of images 
and appearances, and creating after a pattern 
existing in the mind, must be skilled in the use 
 .of illusion. By this alone can it give coherence to 
its creations and impart to its fictions an air of 
reality. The doctrine of aesthetic semblance and 
of ro wi@avov, which depends on it, is carried so 


far that the poet working by illusions ‘ought of 


to prefer probable impossibilities to possible 
improbabilities.’ ! 

While all works of art are likenesses of an 
original and have reference to a world indepen- 
dently known, the various arts reflect the image 
from without by different means and with more 
or less directness and vividness. 

Music was held by Aristotle, as by the Greeks 

1 Poet, xxiv. 10, xxv. 17: see pp. 173 ff. 


4 
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senexaly. to be the most ‘imitative’ or represent- 


ative of the arts. It is a’ direct image, a copy of 
character. We generally think of it in a different 
way. The emotion it suggests, the message it 
“conveys, corresponds but little with a reality 
outside itself, with a world of feeling already 
known. We cannot test its truth by its accordance 
with any original. It is capable of expressing 
general and elementary moods of feeling, which 
will be variously interpreted by different hearers. 
It cannot render the finer shades of extra-musical 
emotion with any degree of certainty and precision. 
Its expressive power, its capacity to reproduce in- 
dependent realities, is weak in proportion as the 
impression it produces is vivid and definite. But 
to Aristotle, who here accepts the traditions of his 
country, the very opposite seems true. Music is the 
express image and reflexion of moral character. 
‘In rhythms and melodies we have the most real- | 
istic imitations of anger and mildness as well as of 
courage, temperance and all their opposites.’* Not 
only states of feeling but also strictly ethical 
qualities and dispositions of mind are reproduced 
by musical imitation, and on the close correspond- 
ence between the copy and the original depends 


1 Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1340 a 18, éore Sé dpowwpara pariora Tapa. 
ras dAnOivas dives ev tots prOpois Kal trois péheow opyijs Kat 
mpadtntos ert 8 avdpias Kal cwppooivys Kal mavTOV TOV évav- 


is , 
TiWV TOUTOLS. 
K 
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the importance of music in the formation of 
character. Music in reflecting character moulds 
and influences it. 

A partial explanation of the prevalence of such 
a view is to be found in the dependent position 
which music occupied among the Greeks. It was 
one of the accessories of poetry, to which it was 
strictly subordinate, and consisted of comparatively 
simple strains. Much of its meaning was derived 
from the associations it called up, and from the 
emotional atmosphere which surrounded it. It 
was associated with definite occasions and solem- 
nities, it was accompanied by certain dances and 
attached to well-known words. ‘ When there are 
no words, says Plato, ‘it is very difhcult to 
recognise the meaning of harmony or rhythm, or 
to see that any worthy object is imitated by them.’! 


1 Laws ii. 669. On the whole subject of Greek music see 
The Modes of Ancient Greek Music by D. B. Monro (Oxford, 1894). 
Mr. Monro after insisting on the close connexion between words 
and melodies thus proceeds: ‘The beauty and even the persuasive 
effect of a voice depend, as we are more or less aware, in the first 
place upon the pitch or key in which it is set, and in the second 
place upon subtle variations of pitch, which give emphasis, or light 
and shade, Answering to the first of these elements, ancient 
music, if the main contention of this essay is right, has its system 
of Modes or keys, Answering to the second it has a series of 
scales in which the delicacy and variety of the intervals still fill 
us with wonder. In both these points modern music shows 
diminished resources. We have in the Keys the same or even a 
greater command of degrees of pitch ; but we seem to have lost 
the close relation which once obtained between a note as the result 
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But even apart from interpretative words it would 
seem that the ethical significance of music was 
maintained by Aristotle and his school. In the 
Problems we find it said, ‘Melody even apart from 
words has an ethical quality.’’ 
not be able entirely to comprehend the Greek point 
of view as to the moral import of music, we must 


Though we may 


bear in mind that the dominant element in Greek 
music. was the rhythm; the spirit and meaning 
of any given composition was felt to reside 


of physical facts and the same note as an index of temper or 
emotion, A change of key affects us, generally speaking, like a 
change of colour or of movement—not as the heightening or 
soothing of a state of feeling. In respect of the second element 
of vocal expression, in the rise and fall of the pitch, Greek music 
possessed in the multiplicity of its scales a range of expression to 
which there is no modern parallel, The nearest analogue may be 
found in the use of modulation from a major to a minor key, or 
the reverse. But the changes of genus and “colour” at the 
disposal of an ancient musician must have been acoustically more 
striking, and must have come nearer to reproducing, in an idealised 
form, the tones and inflexions of the speaking voice. The tendency 
of music that is based upon harmony is to treat the voice as one 
of a number of instruments, and accordingly to curtail the use of 
it as the great source of dramatic and emotional effect. The 
consequence is two-fold, On the one hand we lose sight of the 
direct influence exerted by sound of certain degrees of pitch on 
the human sensibility, and thus ultimately on character. On the 
other hand, the music becomes an independent creation, It may 
still be a vehicle of the deepest feeling ; but it no longer seeks the 
aid of language, or reaches its aim through the channels by which 
language influences the mind of man.’ 

1 Probl. xix. 27. 919 b 26, kal yap av 7 dvev Adyou pédros, 
Spws exer 440s. 
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especially here; and the doctrine which asserted 
the unique imitative capacity of music had for 
Aristotle its theoretic basis in this, that the ex- 
ternal movements of rhythmical sound bear a close 
resemblance to the movements of the soul. Hach 
single note is felt as an inward agitation. The 
regular succession of musical sounds, governed by 
the laws of melody and rhythm, are allied to 
those mpafes or outward activities which are the 
expression of a mental state.’ 

This power which belongs in an eminent degree 
to the sense of hearing is but feebly exhibited by 
the other senses, Taste and touch do not directly 
reflect moral qualities; sight, but little, for form 
and colour are ‘rather signs of moral qualities’ 


1 In Probl. xix. 29. 920 a 3, the question is asked dia ré of 
prOpot Kai Ta péAn wri) otoa iOeow éouxev; and the answer 
suggested is 7 Ore Kuvijoes cioly domep kal ai rpdges; dn 88 
pev evepyera 7OiKdv Kal move? HO0s, of Se Xvpol Kal Ta Xpdpara 
ov Towvow dpoiws, Again in Probl. xix, 27. 919 b 26, the 
similar question dia ti’ 7d dxoverdy pdvov AOos exe tav ai- 
oOy7Gv ; is put, and again the answer is 7) drt kivnoww €xet povov 
ovxé, jv 6 Wodos Huds ker; .. . GANA THs Eropevns TH ToLovTw 
Pody aicbavopneIa Kiijorews. It is added ai 82 KuHoes abrac 
Tpaxtixat ecw, ai Se rpd£es 00s onpacia eotiv, A distinction 
is further drawn between the Kuvyjoers produced by sight and by 
hearing, but the precise meaning is not beyond dispute and need 
not detain us here. 

The classification of melodies into 70d, evOovoarrixd, 
mpaxrixd (Pol, v. (viii.) 7, 1341 b 33), corresponds, if may be 
observed, with the three objects of imitative art 70y, 740m, 
mpagets. 
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than actual imitations of them.’ This passage of 
the Politics would seem to imply that painting and 
sculpture directly render little more than the out- 
ward and physical features of an object, and that 
they convey moral and spiritual facts almost wholly 
by signs or symbols. Here, it might be thought, 
we are introduced to a type of art foreign to the mind 
of Greece, an art in which the inner qualities are 
shadowed forth in outward forms, with which they 
are conventionally associated, but which suggest no 
obvious and immediate resemblance. 

But the phrase here used, like many of Aristotle’s 
obiter dicta, must be taken with considerable lati- 
tude and in conjunction with other passages. Some 
emphasis, too, must be laid on the admission that 
form and colour do, in however slight a degree, 
reflect the moral character, and on the qualifying 
‘rather’ prefixed to the statement that they are 
‘sions of moral qualities.’ They are indeed less 
perfect manifestations of these qualities than music, 
whose rhythmical and ordered movements have a 

1 Pol, v. (viii) 5. 1340 a 28, cvpPBeBnxe 8 tOv aicOyntav ev 
pav tots dAXous pydtv drdpxew Spotwpa tots Ger, olov €v TOIS 
datois Kal tots yevorois, GAN ev Tots dparots ypeua: oX para 
yap cote Tovaira, GAN emi puxpov, .. . €Tt O€ odK EoTe TATE 
dpouspata Tov 7Oav, dAAa onpeta paddXov Ta yivdpeva oXHpara 
kat xpépara tov 70dv. The two passages just quoted from the 
Problems go farther and declare that sound alone carries with it 
any immediate suggestion of moral qualities ; sight, taste, and smell 


are expressly excluded. This is perhaps an exaggeration of the 
proper Aristotelian view. 
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special affinity with the nature of the soul, and re- 
produce with most directness the moral life, which 
is itself an activity, a movement.’ Still facial 
expression, gestures, attitudes, are a dialect which 
nature herself has taught, and which needs no 
skilled interpreter to expound. They are in the 
truest sense a natural, not an artificial medium of 
expression, and convey their meaning by the force 
of immediate suggestion and without a conscious 
process of inference. If symbols they may be called, 
they are not conventional symbols, but living signs 
through which the outward frame follows and reflects 
the movements of the spirit; they are a visible token 
of the inner unity of body and soul. 

The reading of character by gesture and facial 
expression, as explained by the Aristotelian school, 
rests on an assumed harmony, not in the case of 
hearing only but of other organs of sense also, 
between the movements within and those without.’ 
The comparisons, moreover, elsewhere made between 


1 Pol. v. (viii.) 5, 1840 b 17, Kad tus €ouxe ovyyevera Tais 
Gppovias Kal tots pvOpots efvar, where the sense, as the context 
shows, is that harmonies and rhythms have a certain affinity with 
the soul. Hence, Aristotle proceeds, some have wrongly inferred 
that the soul itself isa harmony, Cf. Probl, xix, 38. 920 b 33, 
pvOpp S€ xaipopev Sid 75 yvepipov Kal reraypévov dpiOpdv exew, 
kal Kively was TeTaypevws* oiKeoTépa yap % TeTaypevyn Kivnots 
pice Tis ardktov, bore kal kara pioww pardov. Plato, Tim. 47D, % 
dé dppovia Evyyevels Exovea popas tais ev ipiv rhs Puyjs mepiddors, 

> Phystognom. i. 2. 806 a 28, éx Te yap TOV Kujoewy puotoyve- 
POVvOveL, Kal Ek TOV OXNPATwV, Kal ek TOV xpwudrwr, kal éx TOY 
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painting and poetry as expressive of character cease 
to be relevant if we suppose that form and colour 
have no natural, as distinct from a conventional, 
significance in rendering the phenomena of mind. 
Aristotle no doubt holds that sound is unequalled 
in its power of direct expression, but he does not 
deny that colour and form too have a similar capacity 
though in an inferior degree. The instinctive move- 
ments of the limbs, the changes of colour produced 
on the surface of the body, are something more than 
arbitrary symbols; they imply that the body is of 
itself responsive to the animating soul, which leaves 
its trace on the visible organism. 

Painting and sculpture working through an inert 
material cannot indeed reproduce the life of the 
soul in all its variety and successive manifesta- 
tions. In their frozen and arrested movement they 
fix eternally the feeling they portray. A single 

'\ typical moment is seized and becomes representative 
lof all that precedes or follows. Still shape and 
line and colour even here retain something of 
their significance, they are in their own degree a 
natural image of the mind; and their meaning is 
helped out by symmetry, which in the arts of repose 
answers to rhythm, the chief vehicle of expression 
in the arts of movement. Aristotle does not himself 


n nw \ ~~ 

HOGv TOV Ext TOV rpordrov éppavopévov. 806 b 28, Ta de 
“~ 7 

TXNPATA Kal Ta TaOnpara Ta. eriparvopeva. érl TOV TpOTwTWY 


i XX ¢ l4 / ba / 
Kara Tas Spowdrytas AapPaverar TH rade, 
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notice the analogy between dancing and sculpture, 
which is brought out by later writers, but he would 
have perfectly apprehended the feeling which sug- 
gested the saying, ‘The statues of the classic artists 
are the relics of ancient dancing.’ The corre- 
spondence lies in the common element of rhythmic 
form. This, which was the soul of Greek music 
and Greek dancing, would not on Aristotle’s general 
principles lose all its expressive power when trans- 
ferred to the material of the plastic arts, modified 
though it may be in the transference. 

Even dancing, we read in the Poetics, imitates 
character, emotion, action.2 The expressive power 
of dancing, admitted by Aristotle and by all Greek 
tradition, receives its most instructive commentary 
in Lucian’s pamphlet on the subject, which, when 
due allowance is made for exaggeration and the 
playful gravity so characteristic of the writer, is 
still inspired by an old Greek sentiment. Rhetori- 
cians and musicians had already written treatises 
on the art, and Lucian in handling the same theme 
imitates their semi-philosophic manner. Dancing is 
placed in the front rank of the fine arts, and all the 


1 Athen. xiv. 26 p, 629, gore 8? kal Td TOV apxaiwy Snurovpyav 
dydApara THs tadaas opxnoews Neiava, 

? Poet. i. 5, Kat On Kat 7é0n Kat mpdges. Similarly (of 
choral dance and song) Plato, Laws ii, 655 D, Pipjpata Tpdrwv 
éorl Ta rep tas yopelas, év mpageot te wavrodarais yuyvopeva 
kal Tixats Kab 7Oere puphpac dueEdvtwy éxdotwv, where T&yat 
takes the place of raOy. 
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sciences are made contributary to it. The dancer 
must have a fine genius, a critical judgment of 
poetry, a ready and comprehensive memory ; like 
Homer’s Calchas he must know the past, the present, 
and the future. Above all he needs to have mastered 
all mythology from chaos and the origin of the 
universe down to Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, and to 
be able to reproduce the legends in their spirit and 
their details. He must avoid the ‘terrible solecisms’ 
of some ignorant performers. Like the orator he 
should aim at being always perspicuous; he must 
be understood though he is dumb and heard though 
he says nothing. Dancing is not inferior to tragedy 
itself in expressive capacity; it is descriptive of 
every shade of character and emotion. Moreover 
it harmonises the soul of the spectator, trains the 
moral sympathies, and acts as a curative and 
quieting influence on the passions. 

Poetry unlike the other arts produces its effects 
(except such as depend on metre) through symbols 
alone. It cannot directly present form and colour 
to the eye; it can only employ words to call up 
images of the objects to be represented ; nor need 
these words be audible ; they may be merely written 
symbols. The sign too and the thing signified are 
not here so linked together by obvious suggestion 
that their meaning is at once and everywhere appre- 
hended; they vary with race and country, they 
cannot claim to be a universal language. Yet poetry, 


— 
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though it makes use of symbols which have to be 
interpreted by the mind, is no exception to Aris- 
totle’s principle that fine art is not a body 
of symbols. The image it represents is not one 
which through artificial means or remote associa- 
tion reminds us of a reality already known. 
Though signs are the medium of expression, the 
representation is not purely symbolical; for the 
signs are those significant words which in life are 
the natural and familiar medium by which thought 
and feeling are revealed. The world which poetry 
creates is not explicitly stated by Aristotle to be a 
likeness or ovotwpa of an original, but this is implied 
all through the Poetics. The original which it 
reflects is human action and character in all their 
‘diverse modes of manifestation; no other art has 
equal range of subject-matter, or can present so 
complete and satisfying an image of its original. 
In the drama the poetic imitation of life attains its 
perfect form; but it is here also that the idea of 
imitation in its more rudimentary sense is at once 
apparent ; speech has its counterpart in speech, and, 
if the play is put on the stage, action is rendered 
by action. Indeed the term imitation, as popularly 
applied to poetry, was probably suggested to the 
Greeks by those dramatic forms of poetry in which 
acting or recitation produced an impression allied 
to that of mimicry. 

Poetry, music, and dancing constitute in Aris- 
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totle a group by themselves, their common element 
being imitation by means of rhythm—rhythm which 
admits of being applied to words, sounds, and the 
movements of the body.1 The history of these 
arts bears out the views we find expressed in 
Greek writers upon the theory of music ; it is a 
witness to the primitive unity of music and poetry, 
and to the close alliance of the two with dancing. 
Together they form a natural triad, and illustrate a 
characteristic of the ancient world to retain as indi- 
visible wholes branches of art or science which the 
separative spirit of modern thought has broken up 
into their elements. The intimate fusion of the 
three arts afterwards known as the ‘musical’ arts 
—or rather, we should perhaps say, the alliance of 
music and dancing under the supremacy of poetry 
__was exhibited even in the person of the artist. 
The office of the poet as teacher of the chorus 
demanded a practical knowledge of all that passed 
under the term ‘dancing,’ including steps, gestures, 
attitudes, and the varied resources of rhythmical 
movement. Aeschylus, we are tolc 2 * was the in- 
ventor of many orchestic attitudes,’ and it 1s added 
that the ancient poets were called orchestic, not 
only because they trained their choruses, but also 
because they taught choral dances outside the 


1 Poet. i. 2-5. On the unity of this group cf. Prickard, Aristotle 
on the Art of Poetry (Macmillan, 1891), pp. 19-21. 
2 Athenaeus i. 40. 
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theatre to such as wished to learn them. ‘So 
wise and honourable a thing,’ says Athenaeus,’ 
‘was dancing that Pindar calls Apollo the dancer,’ 
and he quotes the words : "Opyyer’, ayAaias dvacowr, 
evpupapetp’ “ArronXov. 

Improvements in the technique of music or in 
the construction of instruments are associated with 
many names well known in the history of poetry. 
The poet, lyric or dramatic, composed the accom- 
paniment as well as wrote the verses; and it was 
made a reproach against Euripides, who was the 
first to deviate from the established usage, that he 
sought the aid of Iophon, son of Sophocles, in the 
musical setting of his dramas. The very word 
mowtys ‘poet’ in classical times often implies the 
twofold character of poet and musician, and in later 
writers is sometimes used, like our ‘composer,’ in 
a strictly limited reference to music. 

Aristotle does full justice to the force of rhythmic 
form and movement in the arts of music and dancing. 
The instinctive love of melody and rhythm is, again, 
one of the two causes to which he traces the origin 
of poetry,” but he lays little stress on this element 


1 xiv. 26. 

? I take the two atria: puovxal (Poet. iv. 1) of poetry to be (1) 
the instinct of piunors, regarded as a primitive mode of learning 
(iv. 2-5), and (2) the instinct for appovia and pvOpuds (iv. 6). 
The whole passage gains much by this interpretation. The 
objection to it is the abruptness with which the instinct for 
harmony and rhythm is introduced in § 6, so as to suggest a 
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in estimating the finished products of the poetic 
art. In the Rhetoric’ he observes that if a sentence 
J has metre it will be poetry; but this is said in 
a popular way. It was doubtless the received 
opinion,’ but it is one which he twice combats in 
the Poetics, insisting that it is not metrical form 
that makes a poem.* In one of these passages 


doubt whether there is not after § 5 a lacuna in the text, in 
which harmony and rhythm were mentioned as the second cause. 
Mr. R. P. Hardie (in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15) would account for the 
abruptness of § 6 in another way: ‘I would suggest that the 
transition to the second airéa is to be found in the preceding 
sentence, which is to the effect that when an object imitated has 
not been seen before, so that the pleasure of recognition cannot 
be present, there may still be pleasure, which “will be due, not 
to the imitation as such, but to the execution (drepyacia), the 
colouring (xpovd), or some such cause.” Here plainly two kinds of 
pleasure which are necessarily independent are referred to, and 
there is no difficulty in supposing drepyacia and xpoid to be 
intended by Aristotle to correspond roughly in ypapixy to dppovia 
and pvOpues in TounteKy.’ 

The ordinary interpretation makes the two airiac to be the 
instinct of imitation, and the pleasure derived from imitation. 
This interpretation is open to the objection that it gives us not two 
independent airias but two tendencies, both of which are referred 
to the same air/a,—namely, the natural love of knowledge. 

1 Bhet. iii. 8. 1408 b 30, Sud prOpdv de? Exery Tdv Adyor, péTpov 
88 pj roinpa yap éorat. 

2 Of Plat. Phaedr. 258, év pérpy ws TounrTys, 7) dvev petpov 
ds idudrns: and Repub. x. 6018 on the KiAnows of melody and 
rhythm : stripped of these adornments poetical compositions are 
like faces from which the bloom of youth is gone. Gorg. 502, et 
gus mepieAouTo THs ToUjrEews mdons 76 Te péhos Kal Tov prOpov kat 
7d péetpov, aAAo Te i) Nbyou yiyvovras TO Acuropevoy ; 

3 Poet. i. 6-9; ix. 2, cf. 9. See also the quotation from 
Aristotle preserved in Athenaeus xi. 112 (where, however, the 
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(ch. i. 7-9) he goes a step farther and presents what 
appears to have been at the time an original view. 
Poetry, he explains, is a_ form of artistic piynows,y \ 
and its essence lies rather in the ‘imitation’ of the 
idea than in the mere versification. Within the 
field of literature he recalls actual examples of such 
artistic ‘imitation,’ even in prose writings, and 
notes the want of a common term which would 
embrace every imaginative delineation of life that 
employs language as its medium of expression. 
In illustration of his point he mentions different 
kinds of literary composition, which have not 
hitherto been brought under a single distinctive 
designation,—(1) the mimes of Sophron and 
Xenarchus and the dialogues of Plato, all of them 
prose compositions of a dramatic or semi-dramatic 
character: (2) verse composition, whether written 
in a single metre or in heterogeneous metres. 
The obvious suggestion of the passage is that the 


text as it stands is hardly sound), “ApwroréAns de ev tH rept 
TounTav obttws ypaper “ odKovdy ove EupeTpors (?) Tos KaAOUpEVOUS 
Ludpovos pipovs pr POpev elvae Adyous Kal pysnoers 7} Tors 
"Are£apéevov tod Tyiov rods mpdrous (} rporepov) ypadévtas TOY 
Lwxpatixav diaddywv;” ‘Are we therefore to deny that the mimes 
of Sophron’ (whose very name shows that they are imitative or 
mimetic), ‘though in no way metrical,—or again the dialogues of 
Alexamenus of Teos, the first (?) Socratic dialogues that were 
written,—are prose and at the same time imitations (and hence, 
poetic compositions)?’ On this passage see Bernays, Zwei Abhand- 
lungen tiber die Aristotelische Theorie des Drama, p. 83. Cf. Diog, 
Laert. iii, 37, pyot 8 "ApurroreAns riv tov Adywv ideav adrod 
(TlAdrwvos) peragi toujparos elyar xal melon Adyov. 


\ 
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meaning of the word ‘poet’ should be widened so 
as to include any writer, either in prose or verse, | 
whose work is an ‘imitation’ within the aesthetic 
meaning of the term.’ 


1 The general sense of the passage (Poet. i. 6-9) is clear, though 
the text offers difficulties in detail. In § 6 Ueberweg’s deletion 
of éroroua and Bernays’ admirable conjecture dvwvvpos are both 
confirmed by the Arabic version and may be accepted without 
hesitation. Again in § 6 pdvov rots Adyous I understand to mean 
‘by language alone’ (i.e. without music), YiAots ‘without metre’ 
(as e.g. Rhet, iii. 2. 1404 b 14 where év 88 trois Yrrots Adyots is 
opposed to ért tGv pétpwv), YrAds as usual implying the absence 
of some accompaniment or adjunct which is suggested by the 
context. The order of words Tots Acyors YrAois instead of Tots 
yrrots Adyors is due to the pause in the sense at povov Tois 
Aéyors, at which point yAo%s comes in with a predicative force as 
if the whole phrase were to be yuAois 7} eppeTpors: Tois HET POLS, 
however, being substituted for ¢zpetpors. 

In § 9 dpotws 8¢ Kév ef tis «.7.4. I accept the reading of the 
apographa kal totrov (kal A°) rowntiyy mpooayopevtéov : Sand the 
same principle will apply even if a person mixed all his metres 
(and could not, therefore, be called a —zrouds of a certain metre); we 
must bring him too under our general term poet ; > ie. by shifting 
the point of view, and fixing our mind on the pipnors not on the 
metrical form, we bring in another writer whom strictly we should 
exclude, if we made the title to the name romtys to be the 
construction of a certain sort of metre. 

As I read the whole passage there is a transition from the 
negative to the positive form of expression. In §§ 6 and 7 the 
form is negative. ‘The art... is at present without a name. 
There is no common term we can apply to artistic “ imitation ” 
in prose, in metre of a single kind— the proper continuation of 
which would have been, ‘and in mixed metres.’ But in the course 
of §§ 7-8 the positive idea has now emerged that it is pipynors not 
verse-writing which makes the rount7s and accordingly § 9 is cast 
in a new mould, as if the whole had run thus, ‘ we ought to give 
the comprehensive name of rounTys to artistic imitators whether in 
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The general question whether metre is necessary 
for poetical expression has been raised by many 
modern critics and poets, and has sometimes been 
answered in the negative, as by Sidney, Shelley, 
Wordsworth.! It is, however, worth observing 


prose, or metre of a single kind, or mixed metres,’ The parenthetic 
remark of § 8 did rdv pev mownriy Sikacov Kadeiv k.T.A. May 
through its positive form have had some influence in determining 
the form of dpoiws dé. . . tporayopevréov. 

If, on the other hand, we supply with Vahlen the words ovédev 
dv éxoupev dvopdoat owvov as the apodosis to 6potws b€ Kay ef Tis— 
owiro, the following clause,—xai rointiv mporayopevteoy ‘and we 
must style him poet,—tacked on to the suppressed apodosis is in- 
tolerably harsh. The correction kairo. rountijy mporayopevtéov 
(Rassow, Zeller) obviates this objection and may be the true 
reading. But whether we read xal rovrov or kairot we are 
relieved from the necessity of assuming, with Susemihl, a dislocation 
in the general order of the clauses (see Crit. Notes) and of bracketing 
certain phrases. 

1 Cf. Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetrie: ‘The greatest 
part of the poets have apparelled their poetical inventions in that 
numberous kind of writing which is called verse. Indeed but 
apparelled, verse being but an ornament and no cause to poetry, 
since there have been many most excellent poets that never versified, 
and now swarm many versifiers that need never answer to the name 
of poets. For Xenophon, who did imitate so excellently as to give 
us effigiem iustt imperti—the portraiture of a just empire under the 
name of Cyrus (as Cicero saith of him)—made therein an absolute 
heroical poem.’ 

And again: ‘One may be a poet without versing, and a versifier 
without poetry.’ 

Cervantes, Don Quixote: ‘An epic may also be as well written 
in prose as in verse.’ 

Shelley, A Defence of Poetry: ‘Yet it is by no means essential 
that a poet should accommodate his language to this traditional form, 
so that the harmony, which is its spirit, be observed. The practice 
is indeed convenient and popular, and to be preferred, especially in 
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that from Aristotle’s point of view, which was 
mainly one of observation, the question to be 
determined was rather as to the vehicle or medium 
of literary piynow; and so far as the pipnoss 
doctrine is concerned, it is undeniable that some 
kinds of imaginative subject-matter are better 
expressed in prose, some in verse, and that Aristotle, 
who had before him experimental examples of 
writings poetic in spirit, but not metrical in form, 
had sufficient grounds for advocating an extension 
of meaning for the term qouyTns. But as regards 
the Art of Poetry, his reasoning does not lead us 
to conclude that he would have reckoned the 
authors of prose dialogues or romances among poets 
strictly so called. As Mr. Courthope truly says,’ 


such composition as includes much action: but every great poet 
must inevitably innovate upon the example of his predecessors in 
the exact structure of his peculiar versification. The distinction 
between poets and prose-writers is a vulgar error. . - . Plato was 
essentially a poet—the truth and splendour of his imagery, and 
the melody of his language are the most intense that it is possible 
to conceive. . . . Lord Bacon was a poet. His language has a sweet 
and majestic rhythm, which satisfies the sense, no less than the 
almost superhuman wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the intellect.’ 

Wordsworth in his Preface also enforces the doctrine that metre 
is not essential to poetry. 

On the discussion in the Renaissance as to whether poetry could 
be written in prose see Spingarn, Literary Criticism im the Renais- 
sance (New York, 1899), pp. 35 ff. The expression ‘ poetic prose’ 
appears, he observes, perhaps for the first time in Minturno L’ Arte 
Poetica (1564). 

1 Life in Poetry: Law in Taste (Macmillan, 1901), p. 70. The 
whole lecture (on Poetical Expression) well deserves reading. 

L 
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‘he does not attempt to prove that metre is 
not a necessary accompaniment of the higher 
conceptions of poetry,’ and he, ‘therefore, cannot 
be ranged with those who support that extreme 
opinion.’ 

Still there would appear to be some want of 
firmness in the position he takes up as to the place 
and importance of metre. In his definition of 
tragedy (ch. vi. 2) ‘ embellished language’ (jSucpévos 
Aoyos) is included among the constituent elements 
of tragedy; and the phrase is then explained to 
mean language that has the twofold charm of 
metre (which is a branch of rhythm) and of 
melody. But these elements are placed in a sub- 
ordinate rank and are hardly treated as essentials. 
They are in this respect not unlike the visible 
spectacular effect (dys), which, though deduced 
by Aristotle from the definition, is not explicitly 
mentioned in it. The essence of the poetry is the 
‘imitation’; the melody and the verse are the 
‘seasoning ’* of the language. They hold a place, 
as Teichmiiller observes,? similar to that which 

1 They are ydvopara: Poet. vi. 19, % pedororta péywortov Tov 
ndvopdrwv. Cf. Rhet. iii, 3. 1406 a 18 (of Alcidamas’ use of 
epithets), ov yap 7dvopare xpijrac GAN ds eéopare tots éiOérous, 
—they are not the sauce but the dish itself. Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1340 
b 16, 7) 8€ povorx pice tov jSvoepevwv eoriv, opposed to av7)- 
Suvrov. Plato, Rep. x. 607 a, ed 8 Ti ndvopévnv Motoay rapa- 
defer ev péAcow 1) éreowv. . . . Plut. Symp. Qu. vii. 8. 4, 7d péAos 


kal 6 puOpos dorep Sov eri tO Adyy. 
2 Aristotelische Forschungen, ii. 364. 
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‘external goods’ occupy in the Aristotelian defini- 
tion of happiness. Without them a tragedy may 


fulfil its function, but would lack its perfect charm | 


and fail in producing its full effect of pleasurable 
emotion. 

Aristotle, highly as he rates the aesthetic 
capacity of the sense of hearing in his treatment 
of music, says nothing to show that he values at 
its proper worth the power of rhythmical sound as 
a factor in poetry ; and this is the more striking in 
a Greek whose enjoyment of poetry came through 
the ear rather than the eye, and for whom poetry 
was so largely associated with music. After all, 
there can hardly be a greater difference between 
two ways of saying the same thing than that one 
is said in verse, the other in prose. There are some 
lyrics which have lived and will always live by 
their musical charm, and by a strange magic that 
lies in the setting of the words. We need not 
agree with a certain modern school who would 
empty all poetry of poetical thought and etherealise 
it till it melts into a strain of music; who sing to 
us we hardly know of what, but in such a way 
that the echoes of the real world, its men and 
women, its actual stir and conflict, are faint and 
hardly to be discerned. The poetry, we are told, 
resides not in the ideas conveyed, not in the 
blending of soul and sense, but in the sound itself, 


in the cadence of the verse. 


a 
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Yet, false as this view may be, it is not perhaps 
more false than that other which wholly ignores 
the effect of musical sound and looks only to the 
thought that is conveyed. Aristotle comes peril- 
ously near this doctrine, and was saved from it, 
we may conjecture—if indeed he was saved—only 
by an instinctive reluctance to set at naught the 
traditional sentiment of Greece. 

His omission of architecture from the list of 
the fine arts may also cause surprise to modern 
readers; for here, as in sculpture, the artistic 
greatness of Greece stands undisputed. In this, 
however, he is merely following the usage of his 
countrymen who reckoned architecture among the 
useful arts. It was linked to the practical world. 
It sprang out of the needs of civic and religious 
life, and the greatest triumphs of the art were 
connected with public faith and worship. To a 
Greek the temple, which was the culmination of 
architectural skill, was the house of the god, the 
abode of his image, a visible pledge of his pro- 
tecting presence. At the same time,—and this 
was the decisive point—architecture had not the 
‘imitative’ quality which was regarded as essential 
to fine art. Modern writers may tell us that its 
forms owe their origin to the direct suggestions 
of the physical world—of natural caverns or forest 
arches—and in the groined roof they may trace a 
marked resemblance to an avenue of interlacing 
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trees. Such resemblances, however, are much 
fainter in Greek than in Gothic architecture ; apart 
from which the argument from origin would here 
be as much out of place, as it would be to main- 
tain, in relation to music, that the reason why 
people now enjoy Beethoven is, that their earliest 
ancestors of arboreal habits found musical notes to 
be a telling adjunct to love-making. 

Be the origin of architecture what it may, it is 
certain that the Greeks did not find its primitive 
type and model in the outward universe. A 
building as an organic whole did not call up any 
image of a world outside itself, though the method 
of architecture does remind Aristotle of the 
structural method of nature. Even if architecture 
had seemed to him to reproduce the appearances 
of the physical universe, it would not have satisfied 
his idea of artistic imitation ; for all the arts imitate 
human life in some of its manifestations, and 
imitate material objects only so far as these serve 
to interpret spiritual and mental processes. The 
decorative element in Greek architecture is alone 
‘imitative’ in the Aristotelian sense, being indeed 
but a form of sculpture; but sculpture does not 
constitute the building, nor is it, as in Gothic 
architecture, an organic part of the whole. The 
metopes in a Greek temple are, as it were, a setting 
for a picture, a frame into which sculptural repre- 
sentations may be fitted, but the frame is not 
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always filled in. The temple itself, though con- 
structed according to the laws of the beautiful, 
though realising, as we might say, the idea of 
the beautiful, yet is not ‘imitative’; it does 
not, according to Greek notions, rank as fine 
art. 

From the course of the foregoing argument we 
gather that a work of art is an image of the 
impressions or ‘phantasy pictures’ made by an 
independent reality upon the mind of the artist, 
the reality thus reflected being the facts of human 
life and human nature. To this we must make 
one addition, which contains the central thought of 
Aristotle’s doctrine. Imitative art in its highest 
form, namely poetry, 1s an expression of the 
unwersal element in human life’ If we may 
expand Aristotle’s~idea“in the light of his own 
system,—fine art eliminates what is transient and 
particular and reveals the permanent and essential 
features of the original. It discovers the ‘form’ 
(ciSos) towards which an object tends, the result 
which nature strives to attain, but rarely or never 
can attain. Beneath the individual it finds the 
universal. It passes beyond the bare reality given 
by nature, and expresses a purified form of reality 
disengaged from accident, and freed from conditions 
which thwart its development. The real and the 
ideal from this point of view are not opposites, as 

* Pod. ix. ‘3, 


—_— 


NS 
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they are sometimes conceived to be. The ideal is 
the real, but rid of contradictions, unfolding itself 
according to the laws of its own being, apart from 
alien influences and the disturbances of chance. 

We can now see the force of the phrase ro 
Bérrov, as applied in the Poetics’ to the creations 
of poetry and art. It is identical in meaning 
matedthercla: clva: Setof che xxv. § 1, andthe 
olous Set (2 etvar)” of § 6. The ‘better’ and the 
‘ought to be’ are not to be taken in the moral, but 
in the aesthetic sense. The expression ‘ the better’ 
is, indeed, almost a technical one in Aristotle’s 
general philosophy of nature, and its meaning and 
associations in that connexion throw light on the 
sense it bears when transferred to the sphere of Art. 
Aristotle distinguishes the workings of inorganic 
and organic nature. In the former case, the 
governing law is the law of necessity: in the 
latter, it is purpose or design ; which purpose, 
again, is identified with ‘the better’® or ‘the 


Mexeviils, cf. 7; 2 See p. 370. 

8 De Gen. Anim. i. 4.7174 15, wav 7 pias 7) did TO avaykatov 
rove? %) dua 7d BeATvov, the distinction being that between vous 
&é dvdyKys wovovra, the inorganic processes of nature, and pvous 
evexd, Tov mowovca, organic processes. So f dvéykys is opposed in 
de Gen. Anim. iii. 1. 731 b 21 to Sua Td BeATiov Kat TV aiTlav 
iv éverd twos: de Gen. Anim. iii, 4. 755 a 22, to Xap Tov 
Bedriovos: in de Part. Anim. iv. 11. 692 a 3, to Tod BeAriovos 
tvexa. For 7d BéAriov as the aim of Nature when working 
organically cf. de Gen. et Corr. +i, 10. 336 b 27, év dracw det Tov 
BeXriovos épéyer Oat papev tiv prov. Phys. viii. 7. 260 b 22, 


5% 
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best.’ Nature, often baffled in her intentions,’ 
thwarted by unfavourable matter or by human 
agency, yet tends towards the desirable end. She 
can often enlist even the blind force of necessity 
as her ally, giving a new direction to its results.’ 
Wherever organic processes are in operation, order 
and proportion are in varying degrees apparent. 
The general movement of organic life is part of a 
progress to the ‘better,’ the several parts working 
together for the good of the whole. The artist in 
his mimic world carries forward this movement to a 
more perfect completion. The creations of his art are 
framed on those ideal lines that nature has drawn: 
her intimations, her guidance are what he follows. 
He too aims at something better than the actual. 
He produces a new thing, not the actual thing of 
experience, not a copy of reality, but a Bérrov, or 
higher reality—‘ for the ideal type must surpass 
the actual’ ;‘ the ideal is ‘ better’ than the real. 

TO de BéAriov det troAapPdvoper év TH pice. imdpxew, av y 
dvvarov : viii. 6. 259 a 10, év ydp tots dive: Set rd TET EPA [LEVOV 
kat 7d BéeArwov, av evdéynrar, brdpxew parXov. 

* De Ingr. Anim. 8.708 a 9, riv ditow pyOev roveiv parny, 
Ghia mévra mpds 7d dpurrov droPAérovrav exdoTy TOV évde 
Xopévov: 11, 1) pvous oddev Snpwovpye? Hdrnv: . . dAAG wdvra 
mpods 7d BéeAturrov éx rdv évdexopévwv. So passim. 

* Pol. i, 6. 1255 b 2,1) 88 pdous Bovrcras fev TOUTO ToLEtv, 
ToAAdKis pevtor od Sivarar 

8 Cf. de Gen. Anim. ii. 6. 744 b 16, worep yap oixovdpuos 
dyabos, kat 7 pious obey drofddXew etwbev ef Gv ore roujoai 
TL Xpnorov. 

* Poet. xxv. 17, dddd BéAtiov: 7d yap mwapdderypa Set brep- 
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| Art, therefore, in imitating the universal imitates 

the ideal; and we can now describe @ work of art 

as an idealised representation of human life—of 

character, emotion, action—under forms mansfest 
to sense. 

‘Imitation, in the sense in which Aristotle 
applies the word to poetry, is thus seen to be 
equivalent to ‘producing’ or ‘creating according 
to a true idea,’ which forms part of the definition 
of art in general. The ‘true idea’ for fine art 
is derived from the clSos, the general concept 
which the intellect spontaneously abstracts from 
the details of sense. There is an ideal form which 
is present in each individual phenomenon but im- 
perfectly manifested. This form impresses itself 
as a sensuous appearance on the mind of the 
artist; he seeks to give it a more complete ex- 
pression, to bring to light the ideal which is 
only half revealed in the world of reality. His 
distinctive work as an artist consists in stamping 
the given material with the impress of the form 
which is universal. The process is not simply that 
which is described by Socrates in the conversa- 
tion he is reported to have held in the studio 
éyecv. Of. Plat. Rep. v. 4720, ole. dy oby Arrov te ayabov 
(wypaov eivat, Os av ypdwas mapdderypa, oiov av etn 6 KdAAww TOS 
dvOpwros, . . ~ PN €XY drobei€ar ws Kal Svvarov yever Gan 
rowvrov avépa; See also p. 168. 


1 Eth. Nic. vi. 4. 1140 a 10, és pera Adyou adnOots 


TOUT LK. 
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of Parrhasius, by which the artist, who is no 
servile copyist, brings together many elements 
of beauty which are dispersed in nature.’ It 
is not enough to select, combine, embellish,—to 
add here and to retrench there. The elements 
must be harmonised into an ideal unity of 
type. 

‘Imitation, so understood, is a creative act. 
It is the expression of the concrete thing under 
an image which answers to its true idea. To 
seize the universal, and to reproduce it in 
simple and sensuous form is not to reflect a 
reality already familiar through sense perceptions ; 
rather it is a rivalry of nature, a completion 
of her unfulfilled purposes, a correction of her 
failures, 

If, however, the ‘imitation’ which is the prin- 
ciple of fine art ultimately resolves itself into an 
effort to complete in some sense the work of 
nature, how, then, it may be asked, does fine art, 
after all, differ from useful art? We have seen 
that the character of the useful arts is to co- 
operate with nature, to complete the designs 
which she has been unable to carry out. Does 

1 Xen. Mem. iii. 10. Cf. Arist. Pol. iii. 11. 1281 b 10, rodrw 
Siadéepovow ot crovdator tay dvépav éxdotou Tv ToAAGY, dorep 
Kal TOV pa) Kaddv Tods KaAo’s Gact Kal Ta yeypappeva Sid 
TEXVNS TOV GANOiVGY, TH TvVRXOat TA SierTappéva xwpis eis ey, 


> \ , , r 

eTeL KEXwpiTpEvov ye KaAALOV ExELY TOU yeypappevov ToOvdl jeV 
\ > 

tov opbadpov érépov S€ Tivos Erepov pdpror. 
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not Aristotle’s distinction, then, between the two 
forms of art disappear? To the question thus 
raised Aristotle offers no direct answer; nor per- 
haps did he put it to himself in this form. But if 
we follow out his thought, his reply would appear 
to be something of this kind. Nature is a living 
and creative energy, which by a sort of instinctive 
reason works in every individual object towards a 
specific end. In some domains the end is more 
clearly visible than in others; the higher we carry 
our observation in the scale of existence the more 
certainly can the end be discerned. Everywhere, 
however, there is a ceaseless and upward progress, 
an unfolding of new life in inexhaustible variety. 
Each individual thing has an ideal form towards 
which it tends, and in the realisation of this form, 
which is one with the essence (ovc/a) of the 
object, its end is attained.’ Nature is an artist 
who is capable indeed of mistakes, but by slow 


1 The réAos of an object is 7d TéAos THS yevérews OF KLVITEWS, 
the term of the process of the movement. The true ovota or piaes 
of a thing is found in the attainment of its téXos,—that which the 
thing has become when the process of development is completed 
from the matter (An) or mere potential existence (dvvapius) to form 
(ci8os) or actuality (évreAéxera). Phys. ii. 2. 194 a 28, 1» dé pious 
rédos Kal ob évexa* Gv yap suvexovs THS KWHTEWS ovons €oTL TL 
rédos Tis Kuhrews, ToOTo érxarov Kal ob evexa. CF. Pol. i. 2. 
1252 b 32. Metaph. iv. 4. 1015 a 10, (pvous) . . . Kal 7d €l0os 
kat % ovoia* tobro 8 earl 7d tédos THs yeverews. Hence 
(of the development of tragedy) Poet. iv. 12, moAAds peta- 
Boras petaBadovoa  Tpaywoia eratoaro, eet EXE THY AvTIS 


pio. 
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advances and through many failures realises her 
own idea.! Her organising and plastic power dis- 
plays itself in the manifest purpose which governs 
her movements, Some of the humbler members of 
her kingdom may appear mean if taken singly 
and judged by the impression they make upon 
the senses. Their true beauty and significance 
are visible to the eye of reason, which looks not 
to the material elements or to the isolated parts 
but to the structure of the whole.’ In her structural 


1 Phys. ii. 8. 199 a 17 sqq. 

2 Of. de Part. Anim. i. 5. 645 a 4 sqq., ‘ Having already treated 
of the celestial world, as far as our conjectures could reach, we 
proceed to treat of animals, without omitting, to the best of our 
ability, any member of the kingdom, however ignoble. For if 
some have no graces to charm the sense (pds tiv aicOynow), 
yet even these, by disclosing to intellectual perception the artistic 
spirit that designed them, give immense pleasure to all who can 
trace links of causation and are inclined to philosophy (kara tiv 
Dewpiav Spws 7 Snprovpyjoaca pics dunxdvors yOovas rapéxer 
Tois Suvapevois Tas aitias yvwpifey Kat pice. diAoaddors). 
Indeed it would be strange if mimic representations of them were 
attractive because they disclose the constructive skill of the painter 
or sculptor, and the original realities themselves were not more 
interesting, to all at any rate that have eyes to discern the reason 
that presided over their formation’ (Ogle’s Trans.). 

The thought of the shaping and plastic power of nature is in 
one form or another a persistent one in Greek philosophy and 
literature. In Plato (Soph. 265 B sqq.) God is the divine artist ; in 
the Stoics nature, ‘artifex,’ ‘artificiosa,’ fashions by instinct works 
which human skill cannot equal (Cic. de Nat. D. ii. 22); with them 
the universe is the divine poem. In Plotinus God is artist and 
poet. In Dion Chrysostom (OAvpr. Or. xii. 416 R) Zevs is 
mpOros kal TeAedtatos Snpiovpyds: in Philostratus (wypdados 
6 Beds. 
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faculty lies nature’s perfection, With her the 
attainment of the end ‘holds the place of the 
beautiful.’ * 

Now, art in its widest sense starts from a 
mental conception of the ideal as thus determined.” 
Useful art, employing nature’s own machinery, 
aids her in her effort to realise the ideal in the 
world around us, so far as man’s practical needs 
are served by furthering this purpose. Fine art 
sets practical needs aside; it does not seek to 
affect the real world, to modify the actual. By 
mere imagery it reveals the ideal form at which 
nature aims in the highest sphere of organic exist- 
ence,—in the region, namely, of human life, where 
her intention is most manifest, though her failures 
too are most numerous. Resembling nature in a 
certain instinctive yet rational faculty, it does not 
follow the halting course of nature’s progress. The 
artist ignores the intervening steps, the slow pro- 
cesses, by which nature attempts to bridge the 
space between the potential and the actual. The 
form which nature has been striving, and perhaps 


1 De Part. Anim. i. 5. 645 a 25, 06 8 évexa TVVETTHKEV 7 
yéyove TéAOUS THY Tov KaAod xwpav eitAnde. 

2 Met. vi. 7. 1032 a 32, dard réexvns 88 yiyverar dowv To €lO0S 
év Ty Wuxp. De Part. Anim. i. 1. 640 a 31, 9 5& Téexvn Adyos TOD 
épyou 6 avev TIS jAys. The mental conception of the efdos in a 
concrete form is called vonots, the impressing of this conception on 
the matter is called rofyous, Met. vi. 7. 1032 b15. This whole 
theory of art is summed up in the words 1) yap Téxvy 7d «idos 
(Met, vi. 9. 1034 a 24). 
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vainly striving, to attain stands forth embodied 
in a creation of the mind. The ideal has taken 
concrete shape, the finished product stands before 
us, nor do we ask how it has come to be what it 
is. The flaws and failures incident to the natural 
process are removed, and in a glorified appearance 
we discern nature’s ideal intention. Fine art, 
then, is a completion of nature in a sense not 
applicable to useful art; it presents to us only an 
image, but a purified image of nature’s original." 

Such would appear to be Aristotle’s position. 
We may here note the difference between this 
view and the attitude adopted by Plato towards 
fine art, especially in the Republic; remembering, 
however, that Plato was capable of writing also 
in another strain and in a different mood.’ Start- 

1 In some domains nature carries out her artistic intentions 
in a manner that surpasses all the efforts of art; and in one 
place Aristotle actually says paAAov 8 eori 7d od Evexa Kal 7d 
Kaddv év Tois THs Pioews epyous 7 ev Tols THs TExvNS (de Part. 
Anim. i. 1.639 b 19). This, however, requires to be taken with 
proper qualification. Similarly the continuity of nature is con- 
trasted with the want of continuity in a bad tragedy: Met, xiii. 3. 
1090 b 19, ov« ouxe Se 7 Pious erewrodudys otoa ex TOV 
ghawvopevov orep poxOnpa tpayydia. The general position 
taken up by Aristotle is not materially different from that of 
Goethe when he says: ‘Nature in many of her works reveals a 
charm of beauty which no human art can hope to reach ; but I am 
by no means of opinion that she is beautiful in all her aspects. 
Her intentions are indeed always good, but not so the conditions 
which are required to make her manifest herself completely’ 


2 See especially the Phaedrus and the Symposium and observe 
the concessions made in the Laws Book ii. and Book vii. Finsler, 
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ing from the notion of pure Being he found 
reality only in the world of ideas, sensible pheno- 
mena being but so many images which at best 
remind us of the celestial archetype. To him 
Becoming was the simple antithesis of Being ; it 
meant the world of change, the sphere of pheno- 
mena, the region in which the individual life 
appears for a moment and then vanishes away. 
The poet or painter holds up a mirror to material 
objects—earth, plants, animals, mankind—and 
catches a reflexion of the world around him, which 
is itself only the reflexion of the ideal." The 
actual world therefore stands nearer to the idea 
than the artistic imitation, and fine art is a copy 
of a copy, twice removed from truth.’ It is con- 
versant with the outward shows and semblances 
of things, and produces its effects by illusions 
of form and colour which dupe the senses. The 
imitative artist does not need more than a surface 
acquaintance with the thing he represents. He is 
on a level below the skilled craftsman whose art 
is intelligent and based on rational principles, and 
who alone has a title to be called a ‘maker’ or 
creator. A painter may paint a table very ad- 
mirably without knowing anything of the inner 
construction of a table, a knowledge which the 


Platon und die Aristotelische Poetik (Leipzig, 1900), ch. vii, is worth 
reading in this connexion. 
1 Rep. x. 596 E. 2 Rep. x. 597 BE. 
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carpenter, who would fashion it for its proper end, 
must possess. And poets, too, whose ideas of men 
are formed on a limited experience,’ cannot pass 
beyond the range of that experience, they: have no 
insight into the nature of man, into the human 
soul as it is in itself; this can be attained only by 
philosophic study. 

The fundamental thought of Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy, on the other hand, is Becoming not Being ; 
and Becoming to him meant not an appearing 
and a vanishing away, but a process of develop- 
ment, an unfolding of what is already in the germ, 
an upward ascent ending in Being which is the 
highest object of knowledge. The concrete indi- 
vidual thing is not a shadowy appearance but the 
primary reality. The outward and material world, 
the diverse manifestations of nature’s life, organic 
and inorganic, the processes of birth and decay, 
the manifold forms of sensuous beauty, all gained 
a new importance for his philosophy. Physical 
science, slighted by Plato, was passionately studied 
by Aristotle. Fine art was no longer twice 
removed from the truth of things; it was the 
manifestation of a higher truth, the expression of 
the universal which is not outside of and apart from 
the particular, but presupposed in each particular. 
The work of art was not a semblance opposed to 
reality, but the image of a reality which is pene- 


1 Timaeus 19D. 
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trated by the idea, and through which the idea 
shows more apparent than in the actual world. 
Whereas Plato had laid it down that ‘the greatest 
and fairest things are done by nature, and the 
lesser by art, which receives from nature all the 
greater and primeval creations and fashions them 
in detail,’ Aristotle saw in fine art a rational 
faculty which divines nature’s unfulfilled inten- 
tions, and reveals her ideal to sense. ‘The illusions 
which fine art employs do not cheat the mind; 
they image forth the immanent idea which can- 
not find adequate expression under the forms of 
material existence. 

Some critics, it may be observed, have attempted 
to show that the fundamental principles of fine 
art are deduced by Aristotle from the idea of the 
beautiful. But this is to antedate the theory of 
modern aesthetics, and to read into Aristotle more 
than any impartial interpretation can find in him. 
The view cannot be supported except by forced 
inferences, in which many lunnks of the argument 
have to be supplied, and by extracting philo- 
sophical meanings of far-reaching import out of 
chance expressions. Aristotle’s conception of fine 
art, so far as it is developed, is entirely detached 
from any theory of the beautiful—a separation 
which is characteristic of all ancient aesthetic 
criticism down to a late period. Plotinus, working 


1 Laws x. 889 a (Jowett’s Trans. ). 
M 
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out Plato’s ideas with the modifications required 
by his own mysticism, attempted to determine the 
‘dea of the beautiful as a fundamental problem of 
art, and with it to solve the difficult and hitherto 
neglected problem as to the meaning of the ugly. 
He based his theory of fine art on a particular 
conception of the beautiful; but Aristotle 1s still 
far removed from this point of view. While he 
assumes almost as an obvious truth that beauty is 
indispensable in a work of art and essential to the 
attainment of its end, and while he throws out 
hints as to the component elements of the beauti- 
ful,! he has nowhere analysed that idea, nor did he 
perhaps regard the beautiful, in its purely aesthetic 
sense, as forming a separate domain of philosophic 
inquiry. It is useless, out of the fragmentary 
observations Aristotle has left us, to seek to con- 
struct a theory of the beautiful. He makes beauty 
a regulative principle of art, but he never says or 
implies that the manifestation of the beautiful is 
the end of art. The objective laws of art are 
deduced not from an inquiry into the beautiful, 
but from an observation of art as it is and of the 
effects which it produces. 


1 Poet. vii. 4; Met. xii. 3. 1078 a 36; cf. Probl. xvii. 1. 915 b 
36; Plato, Phileb. 64 8. 


CHAPTER III 
POETIC TRUTH 


Wart is true of fine art in general is explicitly 
asserted by Aristotle of poetry alone, to which in a 
unique manner it applies. Poetry expresses most 
adequately the universal element in human nature 
and in life. As a revelation of the universal it 
abstracts from human life much that is accidental. 
It liberates us from the tyranny of physical sur- 
roundings. It can disregard material needs and 
animal longings. Thought disengages itself from 
sense and makes itself supreme over things outward. 
‘Tt is not the function of the poet,’ says Aris- 
totle, ‘to relate what has happened, but what may 
happen,—what is possible according to the law of 
probability or necessity. The poet and the historian 
differ not by writing in verse or in prose. The 
work of Herodotus might be put into verse, and 
it would still be a species of history, with metre 
no less than without it. The true difference is 


that one relates what has happened, the other 
163 
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what may happen.’* The first distinguishing mark, 
then, of poetry is that it has a higher subject- 
matter than history; it expresses the universal 
(ra xaOorov) not the particular (ra xa? éxacrov), 
the permanent possibilities of human nature 
(ofa dv yévorro); it does not merely tell the story 
of the individual life, ‘ what Alcibiades did or 
suffered.’ * 

Though we may be inclined to take exception 
to the criticism which appears to limit history to 
dry chronicles, and to overlook the existence of a 
history such as that of Thucydides,’ yet the main 
thought here cannot be disputed. History is based 
upon facts, and with these it is primarily con- 
cerned; poetry transforms its facts into truths. 
The history of Herodotus, in spite of the epic 
grandeur of the theme and a unity of design, 
which though obscured is not effaced by the 
numerous digressions, would still, as Aristotle 
says, be history and not poetry even if it were 
put into verse. Next, poetry exhibits a more 
rigorous connexion of events; cause and event 
are linked together in ‘probable or necessary 
sequence’ (Kata 70 eiKos 7) Td avayKaiov). Historical 

1 Poet. ix, 1-2. 

2 Poct. ix, 4. An interesting comment on this conception of 
poetry may be found in an article by Mr. Herbert Paul in The 
Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1902, on ‘ Art and Eccentricity.’ 


3 Unless, indeed, we retain the reading ovviOers in Poet. xxiii. 
1 (see infra, p. 165), and find in it the necessary restriction. 
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compositions, as Aristotle observes in a later 
chapter, are a record of actual facts, of particular 
events, strung together in the order of time but 
without any clear causal connexion.’ Not only 
in the development of the plot? but also in the 
internal working of character,® the drama observes 
a stricter and more logical order than that of 
actual experience. The rule of probability which 
Aristotle enjoins is not the narrow vraisemblance 
which it was understood to mean by many of the 
older French critics, which would shut the poet 
out from the higher regions of the imagination 
and confine him to the trivial round of immediate 
reality. The incidents of every tragedy worthy of 


1 Poet, xxiii, 1-2, cal (Se?) pr) Spolas toropiaws Tas cvvOeres 
(ictopias tas ovviPes codd.) «iva, ev ais dvdyKn ovxt pas 
mpdéews ToreirPar SirAwow GAN Evds xXpovov, boa €v TOUTW 
cvven rept eva i) TAciovs, dv exagtov ws ETvxXEv EXEL TpOs 
a&AAnxAa. The reading of the MSS. iatopias Tas ovv7 Gers makes 
an intolerably harsh form of inverted comparison, and Dacier’s 
conjecture above given is possibly right: ‘the structure (of the 
epic) should not resemble the histories. 2 But I strongly 
incline to M‘Vey’s correction (mentioned in Preface, p. xvii.) oias 
for épotas ; no further change is then needed. The Arabic version, 
as I learn from Professor Margoliouth, has no equivalent for 
cuvjOes and seems to point, but by no means certainly, to 
ovvOerets. 

2 Poet, ix. 1. 

3 Poet, xv. 6, xP?) de Kal ev Tots ray domep Kal ev o TOV 
spay Haran TVET EL aet (nretv 77) H, TO Be yNeiey 7) TO eikos, OOTE 
Tov TOLOUTOY TA TOLADTA. Aeyew 7 y] mparrewv 1 (7) lata Op eat 
i) «KOS, Ka TOUTO pera TovTo yiverOar 4 (i codd.) dvaykatov 7 


BIST 
€LKOS. 
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the name are improbable if measured by the likeli- 
hood of their everyday occurrence,—improbable 
in the same degree in which characters capable of 
great deeds and great passions are rare. The rule 
of ‘probability,’ as also that of ‘necessity,’ refers 
rather to the internal structure of a poem ; it is 
the inner law which secures the cohesion of the 
parts. 

The ‘ probable’ is not determined by a numerical 
average of instances; it is not a condensed expres- 
sion for what meets us in the common course of 
things. The eixos of daily life, the empirically 
usual, is derived from an observed sequence of 
facts, and denotes what is normal and regular in 
its occurrence, the rule, not the exception.’ But 
the rule of experience cannot be the law that 
governs art. The higher creations of poetry move 
in another plane. The incidents of the drama 
and the epic are not those of ordinary life: the 
persons, who here play their parts, are not average 
men and women. The ‘probable’ law of their 
conduct cannot be deduced from commonplace 
experience, or brought under a statistical average. 
The thoughts and deeds, the will and the emotions 

; 1 Analyt. Prior, ii. 27.70 a 4,6 yap as éxl 7d TOAD ioaow 
obTw yryvopevov 3) pa) yeyvopevov 1) Ov 7 pa OV, Tout éotiv eikos. 
As an instance of the ds émt 7d roAv (with which the eixds is here 
identified) we have in Analyt. Post. ii, 12. 96 a 10 the growth of 


the beard on the chin : od ras dvOpwros dppyv TO yévetov Tpt xovrar, 
GAN ws ext Td TONY, 
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of a Prometheus or a Clytemnestra, a Hamlet or 
an Othello, are not an epitomised rendering of the 
ways of meaner mortals. The common man can 
indeed enter into these characters with more or 
less intelligence, just because of their full humanity. 
His nature is for the moment enlarged by sympathy 
with theirs: it dilates in response to the call that 
ismade onit. Such characters are in a sense better 
known to us—yvepimeérepo.—than our everyday 
acquaintances. But we do not think of measuring 
the intrinsic probability of what they say or do by 
the probability of meeting their counterpart in the 
actual world. 

Few writers have grasped more firmly than 
Aristotle the relation in which poetical truth 
stands to empirical fact. He devotes a great part 
of one chapter (ch. xxv.) to an inquiry into the 
alleged untruths and impossibilities of poetry. He 
points out the distinction between errors affecting 
the essence of the poetic art, and errors of fact 
relating to other arts. We may here set aside the 
question of minor oversights, inconsistencies, or 
technical inaccuracies, holding with him that these 
are not in themselves a serious flaw, provided they 
leave the total impression unimpaired. But there 
is a more fundamental objection which he boldly 
meets and repels. The world of poetry, it is said, 
presents not facts but fiction : such things have 


1 Poet. xxv. 3-4. 
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never happened, such beings have never lived. 
‘Untrue’ (ov« dj), ‘impossible’ (ddvvara), said 
the detractors of poetry in Aristotle’s day : ‘these 
creations are not real, not true to life.’ ‘Not 
real,’ replies Aristotle, ‘but a higher reality ’ (aAra 
Bérrwv), ‘what ought to be (és Set), not what is,’ * 
Poetry, he means to say, is not concerned with fact, 
but with what transcends fact ; it represents things 
which are not, and never can be in actual experience; 
it gives us the ‘ought to be’; the form that answers 
to the true idea The characters of Sophocles,’ 
the ideal forms of Zeuxis,‘ are unreal only in the 
sense that they surpass reality. They are not 
untrue to the principles of nature or to her ideal 
tendencies. 

It would seem that in Aristotle’s day it was still 
generally held that ‘ real events ’"—under which were 
included the accepted legends of the people *—were 


1 Poet. xxv. 6 and 17. In§ 17a threefold division of 7d adv- 
varov is, as I take it, implicit, and a triple line of defence offered : 
(i.) dvdyew xpos tiv otyowv, an appeal to the general principle of 
poetic imitation, or the réAos of the art, which prefers the 7-Aavov 
even if it is ddvvarov: (ii.) dvdéyew mpds 7d BeArvov, an appeal to 
the principle of ideal truth or the higher reality ; (iii) avayew 
apos THv Sdgayv or mpds & hacy, an appeal to current tradition or 
belief. The d&vvara under (ii.) and (iii) correspond to the ov« 
ddnO7 of S§ 6-7, rd BeATiov of § 17 being equivalent to the ws def, 
otous Set (? efvat) of § 6, and to the BeAtuov of § 7, while rv d0gav 
of § 17 answers to otrw daciv of § 6 and dAX ovv daar of § 7. 
Vahlen and Susemihl take the passage otherwise. 

2 See pp. 151 ff. 3 Poet. xxv. 6. 4 Poet. xxv. 17. 

5 See p. 403. 
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alone the proper subjects for tragedy. Names and 
incidents were alike to be derived from this source. 
The traditional practice was critically defended by 
an argument of this kind :—‘ what has happened 
is possible: what is possible alone is r0avov,-—likely, 
that is, to gain credence.’* In ch, 1x. Aristotle 
pleads for an extension of the idea of the ‘ possible,’ 
from Ta yevopeva to ola dv yévouto, from the duvata 
of history to those ‘universal’ dvvaré where the 
law of causation appears with more unbroken efh- 
cacy and power. He would not restrict the poet's 
freedom of choice. At the same time he guards 
himself against being supposed utterly to condemn 
historical or real subjects. Indeed from many 
passages we may infer that he regarded the con- 
secrated legends of the past as the richest store- 
house of poetic material, though few only of the 
traditional myths satisfied, in his opinion, the full 
tragic requirements. The rule of ‘ what may 
happen’ does not, he observes, exclude ‘ what has 
happened.’ Some real events have that internal 
probability or necessity which fits them for poetic 
treatment.? It is interesting to notice how guarded 
is his language—‘ some real events,’ as if by a rare 

1 Poet. ix. 6. 

2 Poet. ix. 9, TOV yap yevopévoy Evia ovdev KwAveEt TOLADTS. ELVAL 
ofa dv eixds yeverOar kat duvara yevér Oar = Tovadra ofa ay Kara 
rd eikds yévouto kal Svvara (ert) yeverOar, This virtually resolves 


itself into the formula of ix. 1, ola ay yevowTo Kat Ta SuvaTa Kata 


X ae nn ee > A 
TO €LKOS 1) TO aVaYKGLOV. 
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and happy chance.’ And, no doubt, in general the 
poet has to extract the ore from a rude mass of 
legendary or historical fact: to free it from the 
accidental, the trivial, the irrelevant : to purify it, 
in a word, from the dross which always mingles 
with empirical reality. Even those events which 
possess an inherent poetical quality, which are, in 
some sense, poetry ready-made for the dramatist, 
are poetical only in certain detached parts and 
incidents, not penetrated with poetry throughout. 
They will need the idealisation of art before they 
can be combined into the unified structure of the 
drama. The hints given in subsequent chapters 
for treating the traditional legends show how all- 
important in Aristotle’s eyes is the shaping activity 
of the artist, even when he is dealing with the 
most favourable material. Greek tragedies, though 
‘founded on fact ’—as the phrase goes—transmute 
that fact into imaginative truth. 

The truth, then, of poetry is essentially different 
from the truth of fact. Things that are outside 
and beyond the range of our experience, that never 
have happened and never will happen, may be 
more true, poetically speaking,—more profoundly 
true than those daily occurrences which we can 
with confidence predict. These so-called dévvara 


1 Cf. the similar rule laid down in Plato for 7d wufavev in 
oratory : Phaedr. 272 8, ovdé yap ad ra mpayOevra deiv A€yeev 
éviore, ea pu) elKOTWS 7) TeTpaypyéeva. 
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are the very dvvara of art, the stuff and substance 
of which poetry is made. ‘ What has never 
anywhere come to pass, that alone never grows 


old.’ * 

There is another class of ‘impossibilities’ in 
poetry, which Aristotle defends on a somewhat 
different ground. It is the privilege, nay, the 
duty, of the poet yevd) réyew ws dei, ‘to tell les 
skilfully’: he must learn the true art of fiction.’ 
The fiction here intended is, as the context shows, 
not simply that fiction which is blended with 
fact in every poetic narrative of real events.* 
The reference here is rather to those tales of a 
strange and marvellous character, which are 
admitted into epic more freely than into dramatic 


1 Alles wiederholt sich nur im Leben, 
Ewig jung ist nur die Phantasie ; 
Was sich nie und nirgends hat begeben, 
Das allein veraltet nie—SCHILLER. 


2 Poet, xxiv. 9. Homer, Hesiod, and the poets generally had 
been accused by Plato of ‘telling lies’ (Wevder Oar) and not even 
doing so ‘properly’: Rep. ii. 377, dAdws Te Kal edv Tis pry 
Kadas pevtdnta. And 76 peywrrov Kal mept TOV peyloTov 
PeBdos 6 cirdv ob Kadds éyetoaro. Aristotle transfers the KaAOS 
from the region of morality into that of art, and discovers a merit 
in the point of censure. Cf. Dion Chrys. Or. xi. 315 R: avdperdratos 
dvOpdrwv iv mpds 70 PedOos "Opnpos kal ovdey rrov <Odppet Kab 
ecepvivero ert TH Pevder Oar 3) tO TaAN OH A€yerv. Homer was in 

| fact ‘gplendide mendax.’ 
8 Qf. Hor. A. P. 151 (of Homer), 
atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet. 


4 See Twining li. 346 sqq. 
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poetry. In this art of feigning, Homer, we are 
told, is the supreme master; and the secret of 
the art lies in a kind of sapadoyopos or fallacy. 
The explanation added, though given in a some- 
what bald and abstract manner, renders the nature 
of the fallacy perfectly plain.’ At the outset the 
poet must be allowed to make certain primary 
assumptions and create his own environment. 
Starting from these poetic data—the pre-supposi- 
tions of the imagination—he may go whither he 
will, and carry us with him, so long as he does not 
dash us against the prosaic ground of fact. He 


1 The fallacy, namely, of inferring that because a given thing 
is the necessary consequent of a given antecedent, the consequent 
necessarily implies the antecedent. Antecedent and consequent 
are wrongly assumed to be reciprocally convertible ; cf. de Soph. 
Elench. 167 b 1 sqq., an example being, ‘if it rains, the ground is 
wet : the ground is wet: therefore it rains. Similarly in Rhetoric 
the skilled speaker adopts a certain appropriate tone and manner 
which leads the audience to infer that the facts he states are true : 
Rhet. iii. 7. 1408 a 20, riOavot S¢7d mpaypa Kal 7) oixeia A€kus* 
Tapadoyilerar yap 7) Wuxi) Ws GAnOGs A€yovTos, dre ev ToIs ToLOv- 
Tos OUTWS ExovoLV, HoT olovTat, Ei Kal p21) OUTS EXEL, WS O AEywr, 
Ta Tpdypata ovTws exe. Cf. Rhet. iii, 12. 1414 a 1 sqq,, iii. 16. 
1416 a 36 sqq. Twining (ii. 350) compares the observation of 
Hobbes that ‘ probable fiction is similar to reasoning rightly from 
a false principle.’ 

The allusion to the Nirrpa in Poet. xxiv. 10 is, doubtless, as 
Vahlen (Beitr. p. 296) shows, to Odyssey xix. 164-260. The dis- 
guised Odysseus has told Penelope that he has entertained Odysseus 
in Crete. The detailed description he gives of the appearance, 
dress, etc., of the hero is recognised by Penelope to be true. She 
falsely infers that, as the host would have known the appearance 
of the guest, the stranger who knew it had actually been the host. 
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feigns certain imaginary persons, strange situations, 
incredible adventures. By vividness of narrative 
and minuteness of detail, and, above all, by the 
natural sequence of incident and motive, things 
are made to happen exactly as they would have 
happened had the fundamental fiction been fact. 
The effects are so plausible, so life-like, that we 
yield ourselves instinctively to the illusion, and infer 
the existence of the supposed cause. For the time 
being we do not pause to dispute the rparov webSos or 
original falsehood on which the whole fabric is reared. 

Such is the essence of 7d w@avov, which in 
various forms runs through the teaching of the 
Poetics. By artistic treatment things incredible 
in real life wear an air of probability. The im- 
possible not only becomes possible, but natural and 
even inevitable. In the phraseology of the Poetics, 
the ddoya, things impossible or improbable to the 
reason, are so disguised that they become edAcya: 
the dévvara, things impossible in fact, become 
mOava, and hence dvvata xata TO €ikos %) TO avay- 
xaiov. Even the laws of the physical world and 
the material conditions of existence may conceiv- 
‘ably be neglected, if only the inner consistency of 
the poetry is not sacrificed. The magic ship of 
the Phaeacians and the landing of Odysseus on the 
shores of Ithaca, which ‘might have been intoler- 
able if treated by an inferior poet,’ are so skilfully 
managed by Homer that we forget their inherent 
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impossibility.’ ‘Probable impossibilities are,’ as 
Aristotle declares with twice repeated emphasis, 
‘to be preferred to improbable possibilities.’ ” 

The ddoya or ‘irrational elements’ which the 
logical understanding rejects, are greater stumbling- 
blocks to the poetic sense than mere material im- 
possibilities. For the impossible may cease to be 
thought of as such; it may become logically inevit- 
able. But the irrational is always liable to pro- 
voke the logical faculty into a critical or hostile 
attitude. It seems to contradict the very law of 
causality to which the higher poetry is subject. 
It needs, therefore, a special justification, if it is to 
be admitted at all; and this justification Aristotle 
discovers in the heightened wonder and admiration, 
which he regards as proper, in a peculiar degree, 


to epic poetry.’ The instance twice cited‘ of the 


1 Poet. xxiv. 10, Odyss. xiii. 93 sqq- 

2 Poet, xxiv. 10, mpoaipetoOai re det ddivara eikéTa paddov 
i) Suvara dwiBava, xxv. 17, atperwotepov miOavov ddivatov 4) 
dxiOavov kat Suvarov. 

8 Poet. xxiv. 8, paddov 8 évdexerar ev TH eTomorig Td adoyov, 
80 8 cupBaiver pddurra TO Oavpacrov. 

4 Poet, xxiv. 8 and xxv. 5. In the former passage the incident 
is pronounced to be unfit for the drama; in the latter, it is in 
itself a dudprnpa but justified by the effect, and justified only as 
an epic incident. Further, in ch. xxiv. it is spoken of as an 
dXoyov, in ch, xxv.—less accurately—as an adivatov. Cf. Dion 
Chrys. Or. xi. 349 R (in reference to this scene), parurra yotv 
mporéouke Tos aTOTOLS évurrviows Ta TEpt TiV paxnv exeivyy. All 
éAoya are not advvara, though all adtvara, if realised to be such, 
are dAoya. But, as above explained, the art of the poet can make 
the ddvvara cease to be dAoya and become 7Gava. 
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pursuit of Hector in the Jhad illustrates the 
general conditions under which he would allow 
this licence. The scene here alluded to is that in 
which Achilles chases Hector round the walls of 
Troy : the Greek army stands motionless, Achilles 
signing to them to keep still." The incident, if 
represented on the stage, would appear highly 
improbable, and even ludicrous. The poetic 
illusion would be destroyed by the scene being 
placed directly before the eyes; whereas in epic 
narrative, the effect produced is_ powerfully 
imaginative. Still, even as an epic incident, 
Aristotle appears—strangely enough—to think 
that it is open to some censure, and justified only 
by two considerations. First, the total effect 1s 
impressive : we experience a heightened wonder, a 
pleasurable astonishment, which effaces the sense 
of incongruity and satisfies the aesthetic end.” In 
the next place, a like effect could not have been 
produced by other means.° 

There is another form of ‘the impossible,’ and 
even of ‘the irrational,’ which, according to Aris- 


1 liad xxii. 205, Aaotow 8 avéeveve Kapyate dios "AxiAdeds 
2 Poet, xxv. 5, tyudptntar: GAN dpOds exer, ei TYyXaver TOU 
WG Lesa! ch MY p A i 
, an € a « \ , ” > 4 > / 
zéAovs TOD abris (7d yap TéEAOs EipNTat), EL OVTWS EKTAHKTLKWTEPOV 
ba tek * “ TAX a / 
i) adtd 7) GAXo Tove pEpos. 

8 lic, ef pévroe Td Tédos 7) pGAAoV 7) <pyy> HrTOV EvEdEXeETO 
imdpxew Kal Kata THY wept ToUTwWY TEXVRY, [ypaptna Gar] ovK 
' 6p0Gs. Cf. xxv. 19, 6p6i) emitipnors dvoyia . . . Orav pa 

A , 
dvaykys otons pndev xpyoytat TH addy. 
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totle, may be admitted into poetry. Some things 
there are which cannot be defended either as the 
expression of a higher reality, or as constituting a 
whole so coherent and connected that we acquiesce 
in them without effort. They refuse to fit into 
our scheme of the universe, or to blend with tlhe 
other elements of our thought. Still, it may be, 
they are part of the traditional belief, and are 
enshrined in popular legend or superstition. If 
not true, they are believed to be true. Though 
they cannot be explained rationally, it is generally 
felt that there is ‘something in them.’ Current 
beliefs like these cannot be wholly ignored or 
rudely rejected by the poet. There are stories 
of the gods, of which it is enough to say that, 
whether true or false, above or below reality, ‘ yet 
so runs the tale.’ The principle here laid down 
will apply to the introduction of the marvellous 
and supernatural under many forms in poetry. 
But a distinction ought perhaps to be drawn. 
Take a case where the imagination of a people, 
such as the Greeks, has been long at work upon 


1 Poet. xxv. 7,aAN ody haor. Cf. Dryden, The Author’s Apology 
for Heroic Poetry and Poetic Licence: ‘Poets may be allowed the 
like liberty for describing things which really exist not, if they are 
founded on popular belief. Of this nature are fairies, pigmies, and 
the extraordinary effects of magic; for ’tis still an imitation, tho’ 
of other men’s fancies ; and thus are Shakespeare’s Tempest, his 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Ben Jonson’s Masque of Witches to 
be defended.’ 


ny 
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its own mythology, and has embodied in clear 
poetic form certain underlying sentiments and 
convictions of the race. Facts in themselves 
marvellous or supernatural have taken coherent 
shape, and been inwrought into the substance of 
the national belief. The results so obtained may 
be at variance with empirical fact, yet they are 
none the less proper material for the poet. The 
legends may be among the aévvata of experience ; 
they are not among the ddpoya of poetry. It 
may even be within the power of the poet to 
efface the lines between the natural and the 
supernatural, and to incorporate both worlds in 
a single order of things, at once rational and 
imaginative. 

Meanwhile, within the legends or traditions so 
clarified, there remains, we will suppose, some 


~ unassimilated material, unharmonised elements 


which offend the reason. A mythology which has 
sprung out of childlike intuitions into the truth 
of things, combined with a childhke ignorance of 
laws and facts, cannot but retain vestiges of the 
irrational. It is to these cruder beliefs, which 
come to the surface even in Hellenic poetry, that 
the defence to which we now allude will more 
especially apply :—‘ untrue indeed, nay irrational, 
but so men say.’ 

Aristotle holds that the irrational — whether 


under the guise of the supernatural, or under the 
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form of motiveless human activity—is less ad- 
missible in dramatic than in epic poetry. He 
does not assign the reason, but it is obvious. The 
drama is a typical representation of human action : 
its mainspring is motive: what is motiveless or 
uncaused is alien to it. Following strict rules of 
art Aristotlewould exclude the irrational altogether: 
failing that, he would admit it only under protest 
and subject to rigid limitations. It may form part 
of the supposed antecedents of the plot; it has no 
place within the dramatic action itself.’ Aristotle 
summarily rejects the plea that if it is kept out 
the plot will be destroyed. ‘Such a plot, he 
says, ‘should not in the first instance be con- 
structed.’® But he proceeds to qualify this harsh 
sentence by a characteristic concession to human 
infirmity. He will view the fault leniently, if the 
incidents in question are made in any degree to 
look plausible.‘ 

From what has been said it will be evident that 
a material impossibility admits of artistic treat- 
ment; hardly so, a moral improbability. When 


1 Poet, xxiv. 8. 

2 Poct, xv. 7, dAoyov Sé pydev eivar ev Tots mpdypaccy, «i Se 
ph, ew THs tTpayydias. xxiv. 10, pddAvora pev pndev Exewv Groyor, 
ei 5¢ pj, €Ew TOV prvOevparos. 

3 Poet. xxiv. 10, €£ dpxijs yap od Se? ovvicracbat tovovrous 
(sc. pvOovs). 

4 1c. dv 5 Of Kal datvytar eddAoywrépws, evdexerOar Kal 
atomov <dv>. 
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once we are placed at the poet’s angle of vision and 
see with his eyes, the material improbability pre- 
sents no insuperable difficulty. The chain of cause 
and effect remains unbroken. Everything follows 
in due sequence from the acceptance of the primary 
fiction. But a moral improbability is an ddoyov of 
a more stubborn kind. No initial act of imagina- 
tive surrender can reconcile us to a course of action 
that is either motiveless or based on unintelligible 
principles. We can sooner acquiesce in the altered 
facts of physical nature than in the violation of 
the laws which he at the root of conduct. The 
instances of the irrational which Aristotle condemns 
are not indeed confined to moral improbabilities. 
But he appears to have had these mainly in his 
mind,—improbabilities that ultimately depend on 
character, and do violence either to the permanent 
facts of human nature, or to the feelings and 
motives proper to a particular situation. Such are 
the ignorance of Oedipus as to the manner of Laius’ 
death: the speechless journey of Telephus from 
Tegea to Mysia:! the scene already mentioned of 
the pursuit of Hector. A material improbability 
may itself, again, often be resolved into one of the 
moral kind. Where the events either in themselves 
or in their sequence appear irrational, they are 
frequently the outcome of character inwardly 
illogical. Though Aristotle does not distinguish 


1 Poet, xxiv. 10. 
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between moral and material improbability or im- 
possibility, it falls in with his teaching to recognise 
in the first a grave artistic defect, which is not 
necessarily inherent in the second. In the un- 
broken chain of cause and effect which he postulates 
for the drama, each of the links is formed by the 
contact of human will with outward surroundings. 
The necessity which pervades his theory of tragedy 
is a logical and moral necessity, binding together 
the successive moments of a life, the parts of an 
action, into a significant unity. 

Since it is the office of the poet to get at the 
‘central meaning of facts, to transform them into 
truths by supplying vital connexions and causal 
links, to set the seal of reason upon the outward 
semblances of art, it follows that the world of 
poetry rebels against the rule of chance. Now, 
accident (7d cvpBeBnxds) or chance in Aristotle, 
exhibiting itself under two forms not always strictly 
distinguished, owes its existence to the uncertainty 
and variability of matter.2 It is the negation 

1 Namely as Téyx7, ‘fortune,’ and 7d aitoparov, ‘spontaneity.’ 
C£ Poet, ix. 12, ard rod avroparov Kal rhs TUxyns. The regular 
distinction is that given in Met. ix. 8. 1065 a 25 sqq., and Met. xi. 3. 
1070 a 6 sqq. Butin Phys. ii. 6.197 a36, 7d pev yap ard TUXyS 
nav dd tavroparov, Tooro & od wav dd Tbxys. 197 b 20, ard 
rixns 8€ TovTwv doa dxd Tavroudrou yiverar TOY TpoatpeTov 


Tois éxovor tpoatiperiv. See Zeller, Hist, Gr. Phil, ii. 2. 333-6, 
Stewart, Eth. Nic. i. 259. 


2 Met. v. 2. 1027 a 13, dere a An eorae airia, 7) evdexomevy 
rapa Td ws ert Td TOAD GAAws, TOD cvuB_EByKOTOS. 
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{orépnows) of Art and Intelligence, and of Nature 
as an organising force. Its essence is disorder 
(arakia),? absence of design (76 évexa rov),> want of 
regularity (76 as émi 7d odd). It even borders on 
the non-existent. Its sphere is that wide domain 
of human life which baffles foresight,° defies 
reason, abounds in surprises: and also those 
regions of Nature where we meet with abortive 
efforts, mistakes, strange and monstrous growths, 
which are ‘the failures of the principle of 
design.’ ° 

It is true that the action of Chance does not 
invariably defeat the purposes of Nature or Art. 
It may so happen that the first step in a natural 


1 Viewed as téyn it is the orépnows of Téxv7 and vows: viewed 
as Td avtéparov it is the srépyous of Prors. 

2 Met. ix. 8. 1065 a 25, Aeyw Se 7d Kara ocvpBeBnKds * Tod 
zowovrov 8’ drakta Kal areipa Ta aitia. De Part. Anim. i. 1. 641 
b 22, rdov obpavdy . . . év @ ard TbxNS Kal aragias ovd’ OTLOUY 
paiveTat. 

3 Anal. Post. ii. 11. 95 a 8, ard téyns 8 ovdev Evexd TOV 
yiverat, 

4 Met. v. 2. 1026 b 21, daiverar yap 7d cvpBeBykds eyyvs Te 
TOU pl) OVTOS. 

5 Met. ix. 8. 1065 a 33 (of réyn), dd adnAos avOpwrivy 
oy wpe. 

6 Phys. ii. 8. 199 b 3 (just as in art there are failures in the 
effort to attain the end), dpotws dy éxou Kat €v Tots vavkois, Kal 
ra Tépata dpapTipata éxeivov Tod evexd Tov. On tépara in 
Nature cf. de Gen. Anim. iv. 4. 770 b 9, éot yap 7d Tépas Tov 
rapa piow TL, Tapa pio o ob racav GAXG THY ws ert TO TOAD. 
The mere tepara@des in tragedy is emphatically condemned Poet. 
xiv. 2, of 5 pr) 7d PoBepdy did ris opews GAXAA Td TEepaTMdes 
povoy TaparkevafovTes ovdev Tpaywodia KoLWwVoUrLY. 
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or an artistic process is the result of Chance.' To 
Chance were due some of the early experiments in 
the history of poetry, which were destined to lead 
to ultimate success.? But in itself Chance is the 
very antithesis of Art. It is an irrational cause ; 
it suggests anarchy and misrule; it has no proper 
place in poetry, which aims at the attainment of 
an ideal unity. The law of ‘ the probable’—as well 
as that of ‘the necessary ’—excludes chance ; * and 
yet in a popular sense nothing 1s more ‘ probable’ 
than the occurrence of what is called accident. 
We gather from the Poetics that the introduction 
of anomalous and abnormal incidents in poetry was 
sometimes defended by the saying of Agathon : 
‘It is probable that many things should happen 
contrary to probability.’* A similar saying appears 
to have been current by way of mitigating the 
appearance of monstrosities in nature: ‘The un- 
natural is occasionally, and in a fashion, natural.’ * 

1 Eth. Nic. vi. 4. 1140 a 19, xaOamep xat’Ayabwv pyoi* 

TéexVN TUXHY eoTEepke Kal TUXN TEXVNV. 

2 Poet. xiv. 9, (yrobvtes yap otk ard Téxvns aAX’ ard rixyS 
cbpov To TowovTov tapacKeva cer ev Tois pvOBois. 

3 De Gen. et Corr. ii. 6. 333 b 6, Ta S€ mapa TO det Kal ws 


3 \ ‘ . 
ext TO TOAD ard TavTouaTov Kal amd Tbyxns. Cf. de Caelo i. 12. 
282 a 33. 

4 Poet. xviii. 6, eotw Sé Todo cikds Gorep “Ayabwv Eyes, 
ee ‘ / 
eikos yap yiverOar moAAA Kal Tapa 7d eikds. XXv. 17, otTw 
Te Kal OTL ToTE OVK GAoyov € * €ikos ya i aX Td €iKe 

TOTE OUK GAoydv eoTiV* ELKOS Yap Kal Tapa Td ELKdS 

yiver Oat. 

5 De Gen. Anim. iv. 4. 770 b 15, #rrov eivas Soke? repas dia 
4 ‘\ X\ ‘ , > ld QA \ , 
TO Kal TO Tapa Pvewv evar TpOTOV TLVa KATA Pow. 
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But as a man of science Aristotle does not regard 
the deviation from nature as in a proper sense 
natural: nor, as a writer on art, does he lend his 
authority to the twice quoted phrase of Agathon. 
That phrase, indeed, violates the spirit, if not the 
letter, of all that he has written on dramatic prob- 
ability. ‘Miss Edgeworth,’ says Newman,! ‘ some- 
times apologises for certain incidents in her tales, 
by stating that they took place ‘‘by one of those 
strange chances which occur in life, but seem in- 
credible when found in writing.” Such an excuse 
evinces a misconception of the principle of fiction, 
which being the perfection of the actual, prohibits 
the introduction of any such anomalies of ex- 
perience.’ The ‘strange chances’ here spoken of, 
the ‘anomalies of experience, are in fact the 
‘improbable possibilities’* which Aristotle dis- 
allows. For chance with its inherent unreason 1s 
as far as possible banished by him from the domain 
of poetry,—except indeed where the skill of the 
poet can impart to it an appearance of design.* 
Nor does this exclusion hold good only in the 
more serious forms of poetry. It has been held 
by some modern writers, that comedy differs from 
tragedy in representing a world of chance, where 


law is suspended and the will of the individual 
1 Essays, Critical and Historical. 
2 Poet. xxiv. 10, Svvatra dridava. 
3 Poet. ix. 12, érel cal Tov dd TUXNS raita Gavpacwrara 


ae o > Fes 5 , / 
doKel 00a WO7TEp €7 LT) €s patveTas Veyovevat. 
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reigns supreme. But this is not in accordance 
with the Poetics. The incidents of comedy—at 
least of such comedy as Aristotle approves—are 
‘framed on lines of probability.’’ The connexion 
of incidents is, no doubt, looser than in tragedy ; 
the more rigorous rule of ‘ probability or necessity’ 
is not prescribed: and the variation of phrase 
appears to be not without design. Yet the plot 
even of comedy is far removed from the play of 
accident. 

To sum up in a word the results of this discussion. 
The whole tenor and purpose of the Poetics makes 
it abundantly clear that poetry is not a mere re- 
production of empirical fact, a picture of life with 
all its trivialities and accidents. The world of the 
possible which poetry creates is more intelligible 
than the world of experience. The poet presents 
permanent and eternal facts, free from the elements 
of unreason which disturb our comprehension of real 
events and of human conduct. In fashioning his 
material he may transcend nature, but he may not 
contradict her; he must not be disobedient to her - 
habits and principles. He may recreate the actual, 
but he must avoid the lawless, the fantastic, the 
impossible. Poetic truth passes the bounds of 
reality, but it does not wantonly violate the laws 
which make the real world rational. 


1 Poet. ix. 5, avorioavres yap Tov pvOov did Tov eikdrwv 
K.T.A, 
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Thus poetry in virtue of its higher subject-matter 
and of the closer and more organic union of its parts 
acquires an ideal unity that history never possesses ; 
for the prose of life is never wholly eliminated from 
a record of actual facts. The Baconian and the 
Aristotelian view of poetry, instead of standing in 
sharp contrast as is sometimes said, will be seen 
to approximate closely to one another. The well- 
known words of Bacon run thus :— 

‘Therefore, because the acts or events of true 
history have not that magnitude which satisfieth 
the mind of man, Poesy feigneth acts and events 
greater and more heroical ; . . . because true history 
representeth actions and events more ordinary and 
less interchanged, therefore Poesy endueth them 
with more rareness : so as it appeareth that Poesy 
serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, 
and delectation. And, therefore, it was ever thought 
to have some participation of divineness, because it 
doth raise and erect the mind, by submitting the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind, whereas 
Reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto the 


nature of things.’ ’ 


1 Bacon, de Aug. Scient. ii. 13. The still more vigorous Latin 
deserves to be quoted: ‘Cum res gestae et eventus, qui verae 
historiae subiciuntur, non sint eius amplitudinis in qua anima 
humana sibi satisfaciat, praesto est poesis, quae facta magis heroica 
confingat. . . Cum historia vera, obvia rerum satietate et simili- 
tudine, animae humanae fastidio sit, reficit eam poesis, inexpectata 
et varia et vicissitudinum plena canens. Quare et merito etiam 
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It may be noticed that the opposition between the 
poet and the historian in the Poetics is incidentally 
introduced to illustrate the sense in which a tragedy 
is one and a whole.' These two notions as under- 
stood by Aristotle are not identical. A unity is 
composed of a plurality of parts which cohere 
together and fall under a common idea, but are 
not necessarily combined in a definite order. The 
notion of a whole implies something more. The 
parts which constitute it must be inwardly con- 
nected, arranged in a certain order, structurally 
related, and combined into a system. A whole is 
not a mere mass or sum of external parts which 


\may be transposed at will, any one of which may 


be omitted without perceptibly affecting the rest.’ 
It is a unity which is unfolded and expanded ac- 
cording to the law of its own nature, an organism 
which develops from within. By the rule, again, 


divinitatis cuiuspiam particeps videri possit ; quia animum erigit 
et in sublime rapit ; rerum simulacra ad animi desideria accommo- 
dando, non animum rebus (quod ratio facit et historia) submittendo.’ 
In the sentence above omitted Poetry is said to correct history, 
setting forth ‘exitus et fortunas secundum merita et ex lege 
Nemeseos.’ This is not Aristotelian. 

1 Poet. ix. 1, pavepdv Se ex tov eipnpévwv x.7.X. 

2 Met. iv. 26. 1024 a1, dcwv pev pay wore? 1) Oéors Suadopay, 
mav Neyerat, dowv Se roret, Sov. Ibid. 1023 b 26, dAov Aéyerau 
od re pndev ameore pépos && Sv A€yeras SAov ioe Kt.A. OF. 
Poet, viii. 4, 6 yap mpoodv 7 po) mpoody pndSev sore? éexidnAoy, 
ovdev poptov Tov dAov eoriv. Plato, Parm. 137 0, ody? of dv pépos 
pydev arp, OLov dv ein; Aristotle is here largely indebted to 
Plato ; see also infra, pp. 275, 280. 
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of beauty, which is a first requirement of art, a 
poetic creation must exhibit at once unity and 
plurality. If it is too small the whole is perceived 
but not the parts; if too large the parts are per- 
ceived but not the whole.’ The idea of an organism 
evidently underlies all Aristotle’s rules about 
unity ;? it is tacitly assumed as a first principle of 
art, and in one passage is expressly mentioned as 
that from which the rule of epic unity is deduced. 
‘The plot must, as in a tragedy, be dramatically 
constructed ; it must have for its subject a single 
action, whole and complete, with a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. Jt will thus resemble a 


1 Poet. vii. 4-5: cf. the rules laid down for the size of a city 
in Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 13826 a 34 sqq. 

2 Cf Stewart, Eth. Nic. i. 194: ‘Living organisms and works 
of art are oyijpara, definite after their kinds, which Nature and 
Man respectively form by qualifying matter. The quantity of 
matter used in any case is determined by the form subserved ; 
the size of a particular organ, or part, is determined by its form, 
which again is determined by the form (limiting the size) of the 
whole organism or work. Thus animals and plants grow to sizes 
determined by their separate structures, habitats, and conditions of 
life, and each separate organ observes the proportion of the whole 
to which it belongs. The painter or sculptor considers the 
symmetry of the whole composition in every detail of his work. 
The conductor of a choir is forced to exclude a voice which sur- 
passes all the others conspicuously in beauty. Pol. iii. 8. 1284 b 8, 
otire yap ypaeds édoevev av Tov brepBadAovta 7dda THS TUppE 
tpias Exe Td (wor, ot8 ef Svadépor 75 KdAXAOS* ote vavTIyds 
apvpvav 7) TOV dhAwY TL poptov TOV THs vews* ovde 31) xopod.dd- 
oKxados Tov peifov Kat KéAdvov Tod TavTos yopod pbeyyopevov 
édoer ovyxopeverv. In all cases form dominates matter, quality 
quantity.’ 
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‘single and coherent organism, and produce the 
pleasure proper to it.’? 

1 Poet. xxiii. 1, def rods pOovs Kabdmrep év tais tpaywdiass 
cuvirtdvar Spaparikods Kal rept pilav mpagw dAnv Kal TeAeiay, 
éxourav apyxijv Kal pera Kat tédAos, i’ worep (wov ev dAov Tory 
tiv oixelav 7dovyv. I now revert to my earlier opinion and 
take (ov in the sense of ‘a living organism,’ not of ‘a picture,’ 
both here (in spite of the strangeness, as it seems to us, in speaking 
of an animal as giving an oixeia 1d0v7), and also in vii. 4—5. 
The arguments in favour of (wov being used in its ordinary sense 
in ch. vii. are, as Dr. Sandys has suggested to me, much 
strengthened by the parallel passage Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1326 a 34- 
1326 b 24. According to the other interpretation of vii. 4—5, 
one of the conditions of 75 xaAdv, namely a certain péyefos, is 
illustrated by an analogy between painting and poetry. This 
view is advocated with much force by Mr. R. P. Hardie in Mind, 
vol. iv. No. 15. In the course of his argument he observes: 
‘The meaning of rpaypa 0 cuvéertnKkey €k TwWOv and Ta Cépata 
seems plain from other passages in Aristotle, for instance de 
Anima 412 a 11, where he identifies otoia as cvvOérn (sub- 
stantia composita) with owpara, and divides these into dvoid 
cwpara and the rest, the former class again being divided accord- 
ing as they are euyvya or dyvya. Thus animated bodies 
would seem to be “composite” in the fullest sense of the word. 
“(oov” then in the present passage in the Poetics must be 
equivalent to “picture,” in which sense, however, it would natur- 
ally suggest to a Greek the picture of a (wov in the sense of 
copa euvxoyv.’ 

For other examples of (@ov in a similar sense cf. Plat. Laws, 
ii. 669 a, wavres pévT dv... Ta KaAa TOV Cdwv eyryvooKoper. 
vi. 769 a, and ©, édy te opddAAnrar 7d (ov id yxpdvov. Crat. 
425 a, 4294, ovKody of pev apetvous Ta adbrov épya kadXiw 
mapéxovTat, Ta (Ha, of S& havAdrepa; 430 D, ex apporépors 
Tois pipypact, Tos Te Cows Kal Tots dvdpacww. Rep. vii. 515A, 
avdpidvras Kai GAAa (Ga AiOwa te Kal EVAwa Kal ravroia 
cipyacpeva (cf. de Gen. Anim. ii. 4. 740 a 15 quoted p. 190). In 
de Mundo 6. 398 b 18 (ov is used of a puppet worked by of 


ve vporTarrat. 
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Plato in the Phaedrus had insisted that every 
artistic composition, whether in prose or verse, 
should have an organic unity. ‘ You will allow that 
every discourse ought to be constructed like a 
living organism, having its own body and head 
and feet; it must have middle and extremities, 
drawn in a manner agreeable to one another and 
to the whole.’! Aristotle took up the hint; the 
passage above quoted from the Poetics is a remark- 
able echo of the words of the Phaedrus ; and indeed 
the idea may be said to be at the basis of his whole 
poetic criticism. 

A work then of poetic art, as he conceives it, 
while it manifests the universal is yet a concrete 
and individual reality, a coherent whole, animated 
by a living principle—or by something which is at 
least the counterpart of life—and framed according 
to the laws of organic beauty. The artistic product 
is not indeed in a literal.sense alive; for life or soul 
is in Aristotle the result of the proper form being 
impressed upon the proper matter.’ Now, in art 

1 Phaedr. 2640, dAAG 7dde ye oipai ve pavar ay, Seiv mavTa 
Aoyov domep (pov ovvertdvat TGpd Te EXoVTA aiTov avTod, WoTE 
pire akepadov eivar pajre dirovv, GAAG péoa Te EXE Kal aKpa, 
mpérovr’ aAAnAos Kal TH dAw yeypappeva. Cf. Polit. 277 ©, 
where the discussion is compared to the sketch of a (pov in a 
painting: GAN drexvds 6 Asyos piv dorep (Gov THY Ewen pev 
Teprypaiy €ouKev ixavas éxev, THY Sé ofov Tois PappaKos kal TH 
ouyKpdoe TOV Xpwpatov évapyerav ovK arerAnpevat TW. 

2 Of. de Part. Anim. i. 1. 640 b 32 sqq. A dead body has the 


same outward configuration as a living one, yet it is not a man ; so 
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the matter depends on the choice of the artist ; 
it has no necessary relation to the form which is 
impressed on it. That form it passively receives, 
but it is not thereby endowed with any active prin- 
ciple of life or movement. The form or essence 
lives truly only in the mind of the artist who con- 
ceived the work, and it is in thought alone that it 
:s transferred to the dead matter with which it has 
no natural affinity. ‘The artist, or the spectator 
who has entered into the artist’s thought, by a 
mental act lends life to the artistic creation ; he 
speaks, he thinks of it as a thing of life; but it has 
no inherent principle of movement; it is in truth 
not alive but merely the semblance of a living 
reality.’ 

Returning now to the discussion about poetry 
and history we shall better understand Aristotle's 
general conclusion, which is contained in the words 
so well known and so often misunderstood : ‘ Poetry 
is a more philosophical and a higher thing than 


too a hand of brass or of wood is a hand only in name. In de 
Gen. Anim. ii. 4. '740 a 15 works of art are spoken of as £vAivwv 
i} AOivwy dwv, and are contrasted with the truly living 
organism. 

1 Cf. Stewart, Eth. Nic. ii. 42: ‘réxvn realises its good in an 
external épyov, and the ¢fdos which it imposes on ¥Ay is only a 
surface form—very different from the forms penetrating to the very 
heart of the tAn, which dvors and dper) produce (cf. Eth. Nic. ii. 
6. 9, 4 8 dperi) réons Texvns axpiBertépa Kal dpeivov éeotiv 
dorep kal 7 priors: Met. 30. 1070 a 7, %) pev obv TEXVy GpXI) €V 
GArAw, 7) 58 picts dpx7) Ev aire). 
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history,’—where ozrovSaidtepov denotes ‘ higher in 
the scale’;?—not ‘more serious,’ for the words 
apply even to comedy, nor, again, ‘more moral,’ 
which is quite alien to the context;—and the 
reason of the higher worth of poetry is that it 
approaches nearer to the universal, which itself 
derives its value from being a ‘manifestation of 
the cause’* or first principle of things. Poetry in 
striving to give universal form to its own creations 
reveals a higher truth than history, and on that 
account is nearer to philosophy. But though it 
has a philosophic character it is not philosophy : 
‘It tends to express the universal.’ The parov is 
here a limiting and saving expression; it marks 
the endeavour and direction of poetry, which 
cannot however entirely coincide with philosophy. 
The capacity of poetry is so far limited that it 
expresses the universal not as it is in itself, but as 
seen through the medium of sensuous imagery. 


1 Poet. ix. 3, dud Kai grrorodutepoy Kai orovdaidtepov Toinats 
iatopias eoriv’ 4 pev yap tolnous padXov Ta KaGdAov, 7) 0 ioropia 
7a Kal? exartov A€yet. 

2 Teichmiiller, Aristot. Forsch. ii. 178, who illustrates this 
sense of ozovdatos from Eth, Nic. vi. 7. 1141 a 20, arorov yap 
ei Tus THY ToALTUKHY 7) THY PpovnoL GrovdaoTdTyny (‘the highest 
form of knowledge’) oterac efvat, ef py TO Apurtov TOV ev TH 
Koop avOpwrds éotiw., Here codia is a more excellent thing 
than ppovyots because it has a higher subject-matter,—universal 
principles. 

3 Anal. Post, i. 31. 88 a 4, 70 S€ KaOdAov tipov Ste SynAoe 7d 


” 
QliTLovV,. 


” 
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Plato, while condemning the poetry of his own 
country, had gone far towards merging an ideal 
poetry in philosophy. The artist who is no mere 
imitator, whose work is a revelation to sense of 
eternal ideas, being possessed by an imaginative 
enthusiasm which is akin to the speculative en- 
thusiasm of the philosopher, from the things of 
sense ascends to that higher region where truth and 
beauty are one. Aristotle’s phrase in this passage 
of the Poetics might, in like manner, appear almost 
to identify poetry with philosophy. But if we 
read his meaning in the light of what he says 
elsewhere and of the general system of his thought, 
we see that he does not confound the two spheres 
though they touch at a single point. Philosophy 
seeks to discover the universal in the particular ; 
its end is to know and to possess the truth, and in 
that possession it reposes. The aim of poetry is 
to represent the universal through the particular, 
to give a concrete and living embodiment of a 
universal truth." The universal of poetry is not an 
abstract idea; it is particularised to sense, it comes 


1 Cf. R. P. Hardie (in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15): ‘We must keep 
in mind that for poetry it is essential that this (i.e. the universal) 
element should be expressed in matter of some sort. It is in this 
respect that science differs from poetry. The whole aim of the 
former is to keep the eZSos abstract, and therefore science uses not 
eikoves but onpeia or otpPoAa, which never really express the 
efdos at all, but are of use merely to suggest the abstract «20s qua 
abstract.’ 
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before the mind clothed in the form of the concrete, 
presented under the appearance of a living organism 
whose parts are in vital and structural relation to 
the whole. 

It is the more necessary to insist on this because 
Aristotle’s own analytical criticism may easily lead 
to a misconception of his meaning. In applying 
the method of logical abstraction to the organic 
parts of a poetic whole he may appear to forget 


that he is dealing not with a product of abstract 


thought but with a concrete work of art. The 


‘impression may be confirmed by a hasty reading of 


a later chapter,’ where the poet is advised first 
to set forth his plot in its general idea (é«riPecOat 
ca0drov), abstracting the accidental features of time, 
place, and persons, and afterwards to fill it in with 
detail and incident and with proper names. This 
order of composition is recommended whether the 
poet takes his plot from the traditional cycle of 
legends or draws upon his own invention. The 
example selected by Aristotle is the story of 
Iphigenia. As a piece of practical advice the 
value of the suggestion may well be questioned. 
But even if we pronounce the method to be faulty 
and unpoetical, the doctrine of the ‘universal’ is 
in no way affected. The use of the word xaéorov 
in two such different contexts must not mislead us. 
The «adérov of ch. xvii. denotes the broad outline, 


1 Poet. xvii. 3—4. 


“+ 
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the bare sketch of the plot, and is wholly distinct 
from the «aOorov of ch. ix., the general or universal 
truth which poetry conveys. 

The process by which the poetic imagination 
works is illustrated by Coleridge from the following 
lines of Sir John Davies * :— 

‘Thus doth she, when from individual states 
She doth abstract the universal kinds, 


Which then reclothed in divers names and fates 
Steal access thro’ our senses to our minds.’ 


The meaning is not that a general idea is 
embodied in a particular example—that is the 
method of allegory rather than that of poetry— 
but that the particular case is generalised by 
artistic treatment. ‘The young poet,’ says Goethe, 
‘must do some sort of violence to himself to get 
out of the mere general idea. No doubt this is 
difficult ; but it is the very life of art.’ ‘A special 
case requires nothing but the treatment of a poet 
to become universal and poetical.’ With this 
Aristotle would have agreed. Goethe, who tells 
us that with him ‘every idea rapidly changed itself 
into an image,’ was asked what idea he meant to 
embody in his Faust. ‘As if I knew myself and 
could inform them. From heaven, through the 
world, to hell, would indeed be something ; but 
this is no idea, only a course of action. . . . It 
was, in short, not in my line, as a poet, to strive 


1 Biog. Lit. ch. xiv. 
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to embody anything abstract. I received in my 
mind impressions and those of a sensuous, animated, 
charming, varied, hundredfold kind, just as a lively 
imagination presented them; and I had, as a poet, 
nothing more to do than artistically to round them 
off and elaborate such views and impressions, and 
by means of a lively representation so to bring 
them forward that others might receive the same 
impression in hearing or reading my representation 
of them.’? 

Coleridge in giving his adhesion to Aristotle’s 
theory thinks it necessary to guard against the 
misconstruction to which that doctrine is exposed. 
‘I adopt,’ he says, ‘with full faith the theory of 
Aristotle that poetry as poetry is essentially ideal, 
that it avoids and excludes all accident; that 
its apparent individualities of rank, character, or 
occupation, must be representative of a class; and 
that the persons of poetry must be clothed with 
generic attributes, with the common attributes of 
the class; not such as one gifted individual might 
possibly possess, but such as from his situation it 
is most probable that he would possess.’ And he 
adds in a note, ‘Say not that I am recommending 
abstractions, for these class characteristics which 
constitute the instructiveness of a character are so 
modified and particularised in each person of the 


1 Eckermann’s Conversations of Goethe, Transl. (Bohn’s series), 
p. 258. 
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Shakespearian drama, that life itself does not excite 
more distinctly that sense of individuality which 
belongs to real existence. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, one of the essential properties of geometry 
is not less essential to dramatic excellence ; and 
Aristotle has accordingly required of the poet an 
involution of the universal in the individual. The 
chief differences are, that in geometry it is the 
universal truth, which is uppermost in the con- 
sciousness ; in poetry the individual form, in which 
the truth is clothed.’ * 

Some of these explanatory words themselves are, 
it must be owned, misleading. Such phrases as 
‘representative of a class,’ ‘generic attributes,’ 
‘class characteristics which constitute the in- 
structiveness of a character,’ seem to imply a 
false view of the ‘universal’ of poetry; as though 
the ‘individuality’ were something outside the 
universal and of no poetic account; yet, he says, 
‘the individual form’ is ‘uppermost.’ One might 
think that the ‘universal’ was a single abstract 
‘truth instead of being all the truths that meet 
in the individual. The expression, however, ‘such 
(attributes) as from his situation it is most probable 
that he would possess’ is true and Aristotelian. 
But how can these attributes be called attributes 
of ‘a class’ ? 

Still it is in the main the same thought which 

1 Biog. Lit. ii, 41. 
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runs through Aristotle, Goethe, and Coleridge,— 
that the poet while he seems to be concerned only 
with the particular is in truth concerned with 
quod semper quod ubique. He seizes and repro- 
duces a concrete fact, but transfigures it so that / 
the higher truth, the idea of the universal shines ’ 
through it. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE END OF FINE ART 


We have seen what Aristotle means by ‘imita- 
tion’ as an aesthetic term. We now ask, What 
is the end of ‘imitative’ art? Here Aristotle 
draws a sharp distinction. The arts called 
‘useful’ either provide the necessary means of 
existence and satisfy material wants, or furnish 
life with its full equipment of moral and intellectual 
resources. Their end is subordinate to another 
and ulterior end. The end of the fine arts is to 
give pleasure (zpos %Sovyjv) or rational enjoyment? 


1 Met. i. 1. 981 b17 sqq., tAedvwv 8 eipwrKopévwv Texvar, 
kal Tov pev mpds TavayKaia Tov b€ mpds Suaywyiv odcdy, det 
gopurepovs Tors Tovotrous éxeivov troAapPdvopev, Sud Td p21) 
Tpos Xphow evar Tas ervotipas attdv. The liberal arts which 
adorn life and minister to pleasure are here said to be Tpos 
Svaywy7v, synonymous with which we find zpds *Sovjv b 21. 
Cf. Met. i, 2. 982 b 23, xpds paordvnv Kai diaywyjv. In all of 
these passages the contrasted expression is tdvayxaia. Siaywyy 
properly means the employment of leisure, and in Aristotle 
fluctuates between the higher and lower kinds of pleasurable 
activity. In the lower sense it is combined in Eth. Nic. iv. 8. 
1127 b 34 with racéid and is part of dvdravows: it denotes the 
more playful forms of social intercourse; in x. 6. 1176 b 12, 14 
it is used of the wasd.aé of the rich and great; in x. 6. 1177 a 9, 
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(xpos Siayoynv). A useful art like that of cookery 
may happen to produce pleasure, but this is no 
part of its essence; just as a fine art may 
incidentally produce useful results and become 
a moral instrument in the hands of the legislator. 
In neither case is the result to be confounded with 
the true end of the art. The pleasure, however, 
which is derived from an art may be of a higher 
or lower kind, for Aristotle recognises specific 
differences between pleasures. There is the harm- 
less pleasure,’ which is afforded by a recreation 
(avdravous) or a pastinie (raéué): but a pastime is 
not an end in itself, it is the rest that fits the busy 


ob yap év tails Tovatras Siaywyais 7 evdarpovia, it has a baser 
application to cwpatixal 7Oovaé, As an elevated and noble enjoy- 
ment it is associated with oyoAy in Pol. iv. (vii.) 15. 1334 a 16. 
Under this aspect it admits of special application to the two spheres 
of art and philosophy. In Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1339 a 25 it is 
joined with dpdvycis and stands for the higher aesthetic enjoyment 
which music affords. From a 30-31 it appears that the musical 
Staywyy is an end in itself, and therefore distinct from a Ta.oud. 
In Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1339 b 14 sqq. three ends are mentioned which 
music may serve—zadcia, radid, and diaywyy, and the last is 
said to combine 7d KaAdv with 7)50v7, both of which elements enter 
into evdarpovia. Its reference is to the life of thought in Eth. Nic. 
x. 7. 1177 a 27, where it is applied to the activity of the specu- 
lative reason, and in Met. xi. 7.1072 b 14, where it denotes the 
activity of the divine thought. Thus the higher Suaywy7, artistic 
or philosophic, is the delight which comes from the ideal employ- 
ment of leisure (cf. riv ev TH TXOAW Suaywyjv Pol. v. (vill.) 3. 
1338 a 21); it is among the blissful moments which constitute 
evoapovia, Cf. Pol. v. (viii) 3. 1338 a 1, ro 8& cyoAd eww €xeuv 
adtd SoKel Tiv Hoovay Kat THY evdarpoviav Kal TO CyV paKapios, 
1 Pol. v. (vili.) 5. 1339 b 25. 
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man for fresh exertion, and is of value as a means 
to further work; it has in it no element of that 
well-being or happiness which is the supreme end 
of life.’ 

Though Aristotle does not assign to the different 
kinds of art their respective ranks, or expressly say 
that the pleasure of tragedy is superior to that of 
comedy, the distinction he draws between various 
forms of music may be taken as indicating the 
criterion by which he would judge of other arts. 
Music, apart from its other functions, may serve 
as an amusement for children, it is a toy which 
takes the place of the infant’s rattle; or, again, 
it may afford a noble and rational enjoyment 
and become an element of the highest happiness 
to an audience that is capable of appreciating 
it? Again, Aristotle asserts that the ludicrous 
in general is inferior to the serious,‘ and counts 
as a pastime that fits men for serious work. We 
may probably infer that the same principle holds 
in literature as in life; that comedy is merely 
a form of sportive activity; the pleasure derived 


1 Eth. Nic. x. 6. 1176 b 30, dravra Tor ws eimety érépov 
eveka ah nat wiv 7s evdaipovias* TéAOs yap airy. orovod (ev 
de kal roveiv maidvas xdpuv medion aiverat kat Atav waduKov" 
ns Vs & érws grovbdty, kat “Avdyapow, dp0ds éxetv doxel: 
dvaTavce. yap €orKev i] maidud, aduvatoovres Se Rt? Toveiv 
avaratoews Séovrat. ov Oi) TéXos 1 ) avdravots* yiverar yap évexa 
THS Evepyetas. 

2 Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1339 b 13-17 ; 6. 1340 b 30. 

3 See note 3 p. 211. 4 Eth, Nic. x. 6.1177 a 3. 
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from it is of corresponding quality, it ranks 
with the other pleasures of sport or recreation. 
But art in its highest idea is one of the serious 
activities of the mind which constitute the final 
well-being of man. Its end is pleasure, but the 
pleasure peculiar to that state of rational enjoy- 
ment in which perfect repose is united with 
perfect energy. It is not to be confounded with 
the pleasure found in the rude imitations of 
early art, arising from the discovery of a like- 
ness. One passage of the Poetics might indeed 
if it stood alone lead us to this inference! The 
instinct for knowledge, the pleasure of recogni- 
tion, is there the chief factor in the enjoyment of 
some at least of the more developed arts. But 
the reference appears to be rather to the popular 
appreciation of a likeness than to true aesthetic 
enjoyment. This is perhaps borne out by the 
explanation elsewhere given of the pleasure derived 
from plastic or pictorial imitations of the lower 
forms of animal life. These objects do not come 
within the range of artistic imitation as understood 


1 Poet. iv. 3-5. Cf. Rhet. i. 11. 1371 b 4, eet 8¢ 7d pavOdverv 
Te 00 Kal Td Oavpdcerv, Kal Ta Towdde dvayKn 7d€a €ivas olov 76 
TE puipotvpevov, WoTEP ypadiKi) Kal advdpiavToTolia Kal ToUNTLKI, 
Kal Tav O Gy eb pepipnpevov 7, KEV 7 pr) OV avTO TS pEewLHpPEVOY. 
ov yap eri ToUTH yaiper GAAA TvAAOYyiT pds EaTW STL TOUTO EKELVO, 
wore pavOdvew Te cvpPaiver 

2 See the passage quoted p. 156 from de Part. Anim.i. 5. 645 a 
4 sqq., especially the words tds pev eixkdvas aitov Gewpovvtes 
Xalpopev Ore THY Snprovpyncacay TEexVyV cvvOewporper. 
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by Aristotle; they do not reproduce the human 
and mental life with which alone art is concerned. 
But they give occasion for the display of workman- 
like skill; and afford a pleasure analogous to that 
which springs from the contemplation of nature in 
her adaptation of means to ends. 

Aristotle was perhaps inclined unduly to 
accentuate the purely intellectual side of pictorial 
and plastic art. But in his treatment of poetry, 
which holds the sovereign place among the 
fine arts, he makes it plain that aesthetic enjoy- 
ment proper proceeds from an emotional rather 
than from an intellectual source. The main appeal 
is not to the reason but to the feelings. In a 
word, fine art and philosophy, while they occupy 
distinct territory, each find their complete fruition 
in a region bordering on the other. The glow of 
feeling which accompanies the contemplation of 
what is perfect in art is an elevated delight similar 
in quality to the glow of speculative thought. 
Kach is a moment of joy complete in itself, and 
belongs to the ideal sphere of supreme happiness. 

1 Cf. Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Art, translated 
by B. Bosanquet, London, 1886, p. 12: ‘It is no doubt the case 
that art can be employed as a fleeting pastime, to serve the ends of 
pleasure and entertainment, to decorate our surroundings, to impart 
pleasantness to the external conditions of our life, and to emphasise 
other objects by means of ornament. In this mode of employ- 
ment art is indeed not independent, not free, but servile. But 


what we mean to consider is the art which is free in its end as in 
its means, . . . Fine art is not real art till it is in this sense free, 
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Some points of difference between Plato and 
Aristotle are at once apparent. Pleasure to Plato 
was a word of base associations and a democratic 
pleasure was doubly ignoble. An imitative art 
like music is liable to become a corrupting influence, 
if for no other reason, because it seeks to please the 
masses." Poetry, again, has something of the same 
taint ; it is a kind of rhetoric,’ a pleasant flattery 
addressed to mixed audiences, and falls therefore 
into the same group with the art of sophistry, the 
art of personal adornment, and the art of the pastry- 
cook, all of which look not to what is best or truly 
wholesome but to the pleasure of the moment.’ The 
vulgar opinion that musical excellence is measured 
by pleasure seems to Plato a sort of blasphemy ;* if 
pleasure is to be taken as a criterion at all, it 
should be that of the ‘one man pre-eminent in 
virtue and education.’® Even in the Philebus, 
where the claims of pleasure, and especially of 
and only achieves its highest task when it has taken its place in 
the same sphere with religion and philosophy.’ 

1 Laws ii. 659 A—c. 

2 A pytopixy Snpnyopia, Gorg. 502 dD. 

3 Gorg. 462 E-463B. Cf. Rep. ii. 373 B-o. 

4 Laws ii. 655D, Kaito. A€yovol ye of wAcioTor povorKis 
épOdrnta eivas THY BOoviy Tais Prxais ropifoveav Sivapiv: adda 
TOUTO pev oTE GVEKTOV OUTE GoLOV TO Tapdrav pbEeyyer Oa. 

5 Laws ii. 658 8, cvyxopO 67)... deiv THY povoikyy ydovy 
kplver Oat, pry pévror TOV ye exiTvxX6vToV, GAA TXEddV EKeivnY 
etvat Motoav xadXiornv, Wri Tos PBedtictovs Kal ikavos 
memadevpévors Teper, pariota dé HTis eva Tov apeT TE Kal 


td 7 
Tra.LoEla. dvahepovTa. 
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aesthetic pleasure, are more carefully analysed and 
weighed than elsewhere, the highest or unmixed 
pleasures rank but fifth in the scale of goods, 
Aristotle does not share Plato’s distrust of pleasure. 
In the Hthics while he admits to the full its power 
to mislead the judgment, and compares its gracious 
but dangerous influence to that of Helen among 
the elders of Troy ;! while he speaks slightingly 
of the pleasures of the mass of men who ‘can 
form no idea of the noble and the truly pleasant 
whereof they have never tasted,’? yet he insists 
on the necessity of being trained to feel pleasure 
and pain at the right objects ; he never hints that 
pleasure ought to be suppressed as in itself an 
evil; nay, it is a normal accompaniment of the 
exercise of every healthy organ and faculty, it 
perfects that exercise as an added completeness, 
‘like the bloom of health on the face of the 
young. * In the passage of the Metaphysics 
(i. 1) already referred to, the discoverers of the 
fine arts are said to be ‘ wiser’ than the discoverers 
of the useful arts for the very reason that the 
former arts minister to pleasure, not to use. 

Again, to Plato poetry and painting and 
the companion arts, as affording at the best a 


1 Eth. Nic. ii. 9.1109 b 9. 

2 Eth. Nic. x. 10.1179 b 15. 

° Eth, Nic. x. 4, 1174 b 32, ds érvywwopevdv te TéXos, ofov Tors 
AK [LALOLS U] Opa, 
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harmless pleasure,» are of the nature of a 
pastime,?—-a pastime, it may be, more ‘artistic 
and graceful’* than any other kind, but still con- 
trasting unfavourably with medicine, husbandry, 
and gymnastics, which have a serious purpose and 
co-operate with nature.‘ Imitative art, in short, is 
wanting in moral earnestness ; it is a jest, a sport, 
child’s-play upon the surface of things. Even 
comedy, however, is not entirely excluded in the 
Laws.> It may serve an educational end; for the 
serious implies the ludicrous, and opposites cannot 
be understood without opposites. The citizens, 
therefore, may witness the representation of comedy 
on the stage in order to avoid doing what is 
ludicrous in life; but only under the proviso that 
the characters shall not be acted except by slaves. 

1 Laws ii. 6675, GBAGBH A€yers 7Oov7v povov. The same 
phrase is used by Aristotle in reference to music as a pastime, 
Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1839 b 25, daa yap dPAaBH tov 7S€éwv k.7.X. 
Cf. also Laws ii. 670D, tva . . . adovtes avtot re adovas 7d 
Tapaxphya arwvets jowvTae K.T.X, 

2 Polit. 288c. Every such art may be called ralyvidv 71, 
‘a plaything, od yap orovdjs ovdev aitov xdpu, dAAG TaLdias 
évexa 7avta Sparat. So Rep. x. 6028 (of tragic and epic poets in 
particular), Laws vii. 816 © (of comedy), 60a pev odv rept yéAwra, 
éore ralyvia, & Oi) Kwppdiav mavres A€yopev . . . 

3 Soph. 234 B, wadids S€ Exers 7) Te TEXVUKUITEpOV 7) Kal YapLe- 
OTEPOV Eidos 7) TO pYLNTLKOV ; 

4 Laws x. 889pD, tattas Ordca. TH pice. Exoivwoav TV 
avtov Stvapuv. 

5 Laws vii. 816D-z. Even Moliére professes to hold that 


‘the business of comedy is to correct the vices of men’ (Preface to 


Tartuffe). 
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Aristotle distinguishes as we have seen between 
art as a pastime and art as a rational employment 
of leisure. Comedy and the lower forms of art he 
would probably rank as a pastime, but not so art 
in its higher manifestations. Tragedy is the imita- 
tion of an action that is the very opposite of a 
pastime, a serious action (mpdews orovéaias), which 
is concerned with the supreme good or end of life ; 
and the art which reproduces this aspect of life is 
itself a serious art. 

The end, then, of fine art, according to Aris- 
totle’s doctrine, is a certain pleasurable impression 
produced upon the mind of the hearer or the 
spectator. We must be careful here not to import 
the later idea that the artist works merely for his 
own enjoyment, that the inward satisfaction which 
the creative act affords is for him the end of his 
art. No such conception of the artist’s dignity 
was formed in Greece, where in truth the artist 
was honoured less than his art. His professional 
skill seemed to want something of a self-sufficing 
and independent activity; and though the poet 
stood higher in popular estimation than his fellow- 
artists, because he did not, like the painter and 
sculptor, approach to the condition of a manual 
labourer or as a rule make a trade of his work, he 
too was one who worked not for himself but for 
others, and so far fell short of a gentlemanly 
leisure.  Aristotle’s theory has regard to the 
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pleasure not of the maker, but of the ‘spectator’ 
(@ear7s) who contemplates the finished product. 
Thus while the pleasures of philosophy are for 
him who philosophises—for the intellectual act is 
an end in itself—the pleasures of art are not 
for the artist but for those who enjoy what 
he creates; or if the artist shares at all in 
the distinctive pleasure which belongs to his art, 
he does'so not as an artist but as one of the 
public. 

To those who are familiar with modern modes 
of thinking it may seem a serious defect in the 
theory of Aristotle that he makes the end of art 
to reside in a pleasurable emotion, not in the 
realisation of a certain objective character that is 
necessary to the perfection of the work. An 
artistic creation, it may be said, is complete in 
itself; its end is immanent not transcendental. 
The effect that it produces, whether that effect be 
immediate or remote, whether it be pleasure or 
moral improvement, has nothing to do with the 
object as it is in its essence and inmost character. 
The true artist concerns himself with external 
effects as little as does nature herself in the vital 
processes which are directed towards an end. It 
was a signal merit, we are reminded, in ‘Aristotle’s 
general philosophical system, that the end of an 
object is inherent in that object, and is reached 
when the object has achieved its specific excellence 
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and fulfils the law of its own being.’ Why, it is 
said, did not Aristotle see that a painting or a 
poem, like a natural organism, attains its end not 
through some external effect but in realising its 
own idea? If the end of art is to be found in 
a certain emotional effect, in a pleasure which 
is purely subjective, the end becomes something 
arbitrary and accidental, and dependent on each 
individual’s moods. Plato had already shown the 
way to a truer conception of fine art, for greatly 
as he misjudged the poetry of his own country, 
yet he had in his mind the vision of a higher art 
which should reveal to sense the world of ideas. 
Here there was at least an objective end for fine 
art. Aristotle’s own definition too of art as ‘a 
faculty of production in accordance with a true 
idea’? is quoted as showing that he was not far 
from assigning to fine art an end more consistent 
with his whole system. If art in general is the 
faculty of realising a true idea in external form, 
he might easily have arrived at a definition of fine 
art not essentially different from the modern con- 
ception of it as the revelation of the beautiful in 
external form. 

It is probably not possible to acquit Aristotle 


1 Phys, ii. 2.194 a 28, 7 8€ dias tédos Kat od Evexa. So 
Pol. i, 2. 1252 b 32. 

2 Eth. Nic. vi. 4. 1140 a 10, eis peta Adyou dAnHods 
TOUNTLKN. 
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of some inconsistency of treatment. According to 
his general theory of Aesthetics as a branch of 
Art, its end ought to be the purely objective end 
of realising the eiSos in concrete form. But in 
dealing with particular arts, such as poetry and 
music, he assumes a subjective end consisting in 
a certain pleasurable emotion. There is here a 
formal contradiction from which there appears to 
be no escape. It would seem that Aristotle in 
generalising from the observed effects of works 
of art raises the subjective side of fine art into 
a prominence which is hardly in keeping with 
his whole philosophical system. If we seek to 
develop his line of thought, we may say that the 
artist, pursuing an end which is external to his 
productive activity, attains that end when the 
work of art comes into existence,—that is, when 
the process of change (yéveovs) is complete, when 
the matter (#7) has been impressed with the 
artistic form (cides), and the potential has been 
developed into the actual." How are we to know 
that this end has been attained? By the hedonistic 
effect produced on the mind of the percipient 
subject. The work of art is in its nature an 
appeal to the senses and imagination of the person 
to whom it is presented ; its perfection and success 
depend on a subjective impression. It attains to 
complete existence only within the mind, in the 


1 See p. 155, note. 
P 
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pleasure which accompanies this mode of mental 
activity (évépyea). Thus the productive activity 
of the artist is not unnaturally subordinated to 
the receptive activity of the person for whom he 
produces. 

In Aristotle the true nature of a thing can be 
expressed by means of that which it is ‘ capable of 
doing or suffering’ (aépuxe roveiv 7) racyev). Its 
effect is treated as synonymous with its essential 
quality. So itis in a work of art. If indeed we 
desire to characterise precisely its emotional effect 
we must do so by reference to the content of the 
activity. But the work of art and its effect being 
inseparable, the artistic object can loosely be spoken 
of in terms of the emotion it awakens? This 
view does not, however, make the function of 
art to depend upon accident and individual caprice. 
The subjective emotion is deeply grounded in 

1 The dvvapts of a thing is closely allied to its ovaia, «dos, 
Adyos, picts. Cf. de Gen. Anim. ii, 1. 731 b 19, ris % Sdvapus 
kat 0 Adyos 7H obcias abtav; de Sensu 3. 439 a 23, ris éore 
kown pious Kal Sivapus ; Eth. Nic. v. 4. 1180 b 1, dudw yap év 
T) Tpds ErEpov Exovor Tv Sivapev. So Poet. i. 1, Av twa Sbvapev 
exaorov éxer, Cf. vi. 18, 6 Kal emt tov éupérpwv Kat ext tov 
Aoyuwv €xee THv adriy Sivapuv. 

2 Similarly Schiller finds the essence and end of tragedy in the 
effect it produces. See his Essay ‘ Ueber die tragische Kunst,’ and 
a letter to Goethe of Dec. 12, 1797, ‘ Als dann glaube ich auch eine 
gewisse Berechnung auf den Zuschauer, von der sich der tragische 
Poet nicht dispensieren kann, der Hinblick auf einen Zweck, den 


aéussern Eindruck, der bei dieser Dichtungsart nicht ganz verlassen 
wird, geniert Sie, u.s.w.’ 
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human nature, and thence acquires a kind of 
objective validity. As in ethics Aristotle assumes 
a man of moral insight (6 ¢pdvjos) to whose 
trained judgment the appreciation of ethical ques- 
tions is submitted, and who, in the last resort, 
becomes the ‘standard and the law’ of right,’ so 
too in fine art a man of sound aesthetic instincts 
(6 yvapies) is assumed, who is the standard of taste, 
and to him the final appeal is made. He is no 
mere expert, for Aristotle distrusts the verdict of 
specialists in the arts* and prefers the popular 
judgment,—but it must be the judgment of a 
cultivated public. Both in the Politics and in 
the Poetics he distinguishes between the lower and 
the higher kind of audience.* The ‘free and 
educated listener’ at a musical performance is 
opposed to one of the vulgar sort. Hach class 
of audience enjoys a different kind of music and 
derives from the performance such pleasure as it 
is capable of. The inferior kind of enjoyment is 


1 Eth. Nic. iii. 4. 1113 a 33, the orovdaios is doTep Kavav 
kal peTpov. 

2 Cf. Pol. iti, 11. 1282 a 1-21. 

3 Pol, v. (viii.) 7. 1842 a 18-28, ered 8 6 Oeatyns Sitrds, 6 pev 
éAetOepos kal memadevpevos, 6 dé poptiKds K.7.A. In Poet. xxvi. 
1, 7 mpds BeAtiovs Oearas piunots is Artov poptixy. Cf. Plat. 
Laws ii. 658 8, éxeivnv efvar Motoav xadXiorny, ris Tods BeAti- 
OTOUS Kal ikavas TeTaWevpevovs TEpTEL, 

In Rhet. i. 3. 1358 a 37 the réAos of the art of rhetoric is in 
relation to the dxpoatyjs: ovyKerTas pev yap ex tpiov 6 Adyos, 
&k Te TOD Aéyovtos Kal wepi od A€yer Kal pds dv, Kat 7d TEAOS 
mpos ToOTEY ext, Aéyw dE TOV AkpoaTiy. 
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not to be denied to those who can appreciate only 
the inferior type of music—better that they should 
like this music than none at all—but the lower 
pleasure is not to be taken as the true end of the 
musical art. 

In the theatre, again, it is noted that tragic 
poets are tempted to gratify the weakness of their 
audience by making happy endings to their 
tragedies. The practice is not entirely forbidden ; 
only, it is insisted, such compositions do not afford 
the characteristic tragic pleasure, but one that 
properly belongs to comedy.? In fine, the end 
of any art is not ‘any chance pleasure,’* but the 


1 In Pol. v. (viii) 5.1340 a 1-2, the universal pleasure given 
by music is called 7 xow 7S0v% and is gvoixy. It is distinct 
from the higher kind of pleasure. 

In Probl. xviii. 4. 916 b 36, the art of the musician and of the 
actor aims only at pleasure: 8:0. ré piropa pev Kal otparnydv Kal 
Xpnpaturtny A€éyopev Seuvor, avdynriv Sé Kat broKpiTiy ob A€yopev ; 
7) OTe TOV pev » Sévapus dvev teovetias (jSovas yap TTOXATT KY) 
€or), TOV Se rpds Td tEoVEKTELY . 

2 Poet. xiii. 7-8, Soxe? 82 elvas TpoTn Sia THY Tov Geatpwv 
dodéveav, . . . eorw 88 ovx attn <> dd Tpaywdias Sov) 
GNA padrAov Tis Kwpwdias oixela. For the phrase tyv Tov 
Occtpwv aoOéverav cf. Rhet. iii. 18. 1419 a 18, ov yap ofdv re toAAG 
epwrav bid tiv doOéverav tod dkpoarod, i.e. you cannot (in debate, 
etc.) put a series of questions on account of the incapacity of a 
popular audience to follow a long chain of reasoning. het. iii, 1. 
1404 a 8, dia rH Tod dxpoatod pox Onpiar, 

8 Poet. xiv. 2, od yip racav Set (nreiv HSoviv add Tpaywdias 
GANG Tv oikeiav. xxvi. 7, def yap ob tiv tvxotcay 9S0Vv2)Vv 
mouity avras (ie, tragedy and epic poetry) dAAd tiv eipnuéryy : 
with which ef. Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1339 b 32, €xer yap ows dovijv 
Twa Kat Td TéAos, GAN od THY TvXovcar, 
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pleasure which is distinctive of the art. To the 
ideal spectator or listener, who is a man of educated 
taste and represents an instructed public, every 
fine art addresses itself; he may be called ‘the 
rule and standard’ of that art, as the man of moral 
insight is of morals; the pleasure that any given 
work of art affords to him is the end of the art. 
But this imaginative pleasure has a tacit reference 
to man not as an isolated individual, but as existing 
within the social organism. From the Aristotelian 
and Greek point of view art is an element in the | 
higher life of the community; the pleasure it affords | 
is an enduring pleasure, an aesthetic enjoyment 
which is not divorced from civic ends.’ 

Though the end, then, is a state of feeling, it is 
a feeling that is proper to a normally constituted 
humanity. The hedonistic effect is not alien to 
the essence of the art, as has sometimes been 
thought; it is the subjective aspect of a real 
objective fact. Each kind of poetry carries with 
it a distinctive pleasure, which is the criterion by 
which the work is judged. A tragie action has 
an inherent capacity of calling forth pity and fear ; 
this quality must be impressed by the poet on the 
dramatic material ;* and if it is artistically done, 


1 See Courthope, Life in Poetry, pp. 209 ff. 

2 Poet. xiv. 3, émet d€ TiHv amd édéov Kal PdBov Sia pupjoews 
def nOovyy maparKevdfe Tov TounTHY, pavepdv ws TOTO Ev Tots 
TpdypLacw epmrounTéov. 
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the peculiar pleasure arising out of the union of 
the pitiable and the terrible will be awakened in 
the mind of every one who possesses normal human 
sympathies and faculties. The test of artistic merit 
in a tragedy is the degree in which it fulfils this, 
its distinctive function. All the rules prescribed 
by Aristotle for the tragic poet flow from the same 
primary requirement,—those which determine the 
proper construction of the plot, the character of the 
ideal hero, the best form of recognition and the like. 
The state of pleasurable feeling is not an accidental 
result, but is inherently related to the object which 
ealls it forth. Though the pleasure of the percipient 
is necessary to the fulfilment of the function of any 
art, the subjective impression has in it an enduring 
and universal element. 


CHAPTER V 
ART AND MORALITY 


THE question as to the proper end of fine art was 
discussed in Greece in its special application to 
poetry. Two views were currently held. The 
traditional one, which had gained wide acceptance, 
was that poetry has a direct moral purpose; the 
primary function of a poet is that of a teacher. 
Even after professional teachers of the art of con- 
duct had appeared in Greece the poets were not 
deposed from the educational office which time had 
consecrated. Homer was still thought of less as 
the inspired poet who charmed the imagination 
than as the great teacher who had laid down all 
the rules needed for the conduct of life, and in 
whom were hidden all the lessons of philosophy. 
The other theory, tacitly no doubt held by many, 
but put into definite shape first by Aristotle, was 
that poetry is an emotional delight, its end 1s 
to give pleasure. Strabo (circa 24 B.c.) alludes to 
the two conflicting opinions. Eratosthenes, he 


says, maintained that ‘the aim of the poet always 
215 
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is to charm the mind not to instruct.’? He him- 
self holds with the ancients ‘that poetry is a kind 
of elementary philosophy, which introduces us 
early to life, and gives us pleasurable instruction 
in reference to character, emotion, action.’? The 
Greek states, he argues, prescribed poetry as the 
first lesson of childhood ; they did so, surely, not 
merely in order to please, but to afford correction 
in morals.* In carrying the same discipline into 
mature years they expressed their conviction, that 
poetry as a regulative influence on morals was 
adapted to every period of life. In course of time, 
he observes, philosophical and historical studies 
had been introduced, but these addressed them- 
selves only to the few, while the appeal of poetry 
was to the masses.‘ Eratosthenes ought to have 
modified his phrase and said that the poet writes 
partly to please and partly to instruct, instead of 
which he converted poetry into a privileged racon- 
teuse of old wives’ fables, with no other object 
in view than to charm the mind. If, however, 
poetry is the art which imitates life by the medium 
of speech, how can one be a poet who is senseless 
1 Strabo i. 2. 3, Tomtiv yap édm mavra oroxa(erGar Wuy- 
aywytas ob didarkaXéias, 
+ Le, aonparriov J ot Tada1ot drrocodiay twa Aéyours zpdrnv 
™Y ToNTiKHY elTayouray eis Tov Biov Huas ex vewy Kal Sidd- 
crovoav On Kal rdéOn Kat mpates pe? aSovis, 


Sle. od Yrxaywylas ydpw Snrovbev YAfs dA owdpo- 
vir pov. aib. 3; 8. 6, a Se, 
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and ignorant of life? The excellence of a poet 
is not like that of a carpenter or a smith; it is 
bound up with that of the human being. No one 
can be a good poet who is not first a good man. 

This remarkable passage accurately reflects the 
sentiment which persisted to a late time in 
Greece, long after the strictly teaching functions 
of poetry had passed into other hands. It is to 
be met with everywhere in Plutarch. ‘Poetry is 
the preparatory school of philosophy.’? ‘It opens 
and awakens the youthful mind to the doctrines 
of philosophy.’* When first the young hear these 
doctrines they are bewildered and reject them. 
‘Before they pass from darkness into full sunshine 
they must dwell in a kind of twilight, in the soft 
rays of a truth that is blended with fiction, and so be 
prepared painlessly to face the blaze of philosophy 
without flinching.’* The novice requires wise 
guidance ‘in order that through a schooling that 

1 Strabo i. 2. 5, 1 6€ aowntod (dpeti)) cuvéfevKtat TH TOD 
dvOpwrov, Kat odx oidv Te ayabov yeverOat TonTi}y pi) TpPOTEpoV 
yevnGevra avdpa dyafov. Compare Minturno, De Poeta (1559). 
How profoundly this view has affected modern thought is shown 
by the references given in Spingarn (Lit. Crit. in Renaissance), p. 55. 

2 Plutarch, de Aud. Poet. ch. 1, €v rrowumpacr mpodrAocody- 
TéOV. 

3 ib. ch. 14, ere 6€ tpoavolye: Kat mpoxivel THY TOU veo WuXV 
tois ev pidocodia Aoyors. 

4 Le. ovde tropevovtas av pu7) oiov €k oKdTOVs TOAAOD pedAovTES 
nAvov opav eOicbacr, KaBdrep év v6Ow huti Kal Kexpapevyns pvOous 
dAnGeias avyiv éxovre padOakjy, dAdrus SuaPrerew Ta ToLatTa 


Kal pun pevvyeuv. 
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brings no estrangement he may, as a kindly and 
familiar friend, be conducted by poetry into the 
presence of philosophy.’ * 

How deeply the Greek mind was impressed with 
the moral office of the poet, is shown by the attitude 
which even Aristophanes feels constrained to take 
up in relation to his art. He proclaims that the 
comic poet not only ministers to the enjoyment 
of the community and educates their taste, he is 
also a moral teacher and political adviser.” ‘Comedy 
too is acquainted with justice.’* It mixes earnest 
with its fun.t In the Parabasis of the Acharnians 
Aristophanes claims to be the best of poets for 
having had the courage to tell the Athenians what 
was right.° Good counsel he gives and will always 
give them ; as for his satire it shall never light on 
what is honest and true.®° He likens himself else- 
where to another Heracles, who attacks not ordinary 


1 Plutarch, de Aud. Poet. ad fin., iva pr) mpodiaBAnbeis dAAG 
parAov rporadevOeis edpevijs Kal Pidos Kat oixeios txd roun- 
TiKHs érl pirocodiay mpoméeumrnrat. 

2 Frogs 1009-10, étt BeAriovs Te Towotpev 

tovs avOpdmrous év tals wéXdcow. 
This claim is put into the mouth of Euripides. 

8 Acharn. 500, 75 yap Sixatov ofde kal tpvywdia. 

Frogs 686-7, tov tepdv xopov Sixaiy éore xpyora TH ToAEL 
fvprapatvely kat diddokecv, 

* Frogs 389-90, kai roAAd pev yeAotd p «i- 

meiv, TOAAG dé arovéaia, 
5 Acharn, 645, doris wapexivdtvero’ cizeiv év "AOnvatois Ta 
Sikava, 


6 Acharn. 656-8. 
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human beings, but Cleons and other monsters of 
the earth, and who in ridding the city of such 
plagues deserves the title of ‘cleanser of the 
land.’? 

The censure he passes on Euripides is primarily 
a moral censure. Even where the judgment may 
seem to be of an aesthetic kind a moral motive 
underlies it. Euripides is to him a bad citizen and 
abad poet. In him are embodied all the tendencies 
of the time which the older poet most abhors. He 
is the spirit of the age personified, with its restless- 
ness, its scepticism, its sentimentalism, its unsparing 
questioning of old traditions, of religious usages and 
civic loyalty ; its frivolous disputations, which unfit 
men for the practical work of life, its lowered ideal 
of courage and patriotism. Every phase of the 
sophistic spirit he discovers in Euripides. There 
is a bewildering dialectic which perplexes the moral 
sense. Duties whose appeal to the conscience is 
immediate, and which are recognised as having a 
binding force, are in Euripides subjected to analysis. 
Again, Euripides is censured for exciting feeling by 
any means that come to hand. When Dicacopolis 
in the Acharnians is about to plead his case with 
his head on the block, he borrows from Euripides 
the rags and tatters of his hero Telephus. He 
carries off with him all the stage-properties of 
woe, so that Euripides exclaims, ‘My dear sir, 

1 Wasps 1029-45. 
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you will rob me of my tragedy.’’ Tragic pity, 
Aristophanes implies, is debased in Euripides to an 
ignoble sentimentalism. Genuine misery does not 
consist in a beggar’s rags or in a hobbling gait. 
Euripides substitutes the troubling of the senses for 
genuine tragic emotion. 

We are not here concerned with the fairness of 
the criticism but only with the point of view of the 
critic; and the coincidence of the moral and aesthetic 
judgment in Aristophanes is especially noteworthy. 
He puts into the mouth of Aeschylus, his ideal 
tragedian, the saying that the poet is the instructor 
of grown men as the teacher is of youth ;? and even 
the comic stage is, according to the theory if not 
the practice of Aristophanes, the school of the 
mature citizen. 

Aristotle’s treatment of poetry in the Poetics 
stands in complete contrast to this mode of criti- 
cism. In the Politics he had already dealt with 
the fine arts as they present themselves to the 
statesman and the social reformer. He allows that 
for childhood the use of poetry and music is to 


1 Acharn. 464 dvOpur’, dpaipjore pe Tv tpaywdiav. 

2 Frogs 1054-5, Tots pev yap raidapiour.w 

cote diddokaros doris ppdter, Tots *Badow Se Tomrat. 

Cf. Plat. Lys. 213, 7 6& érpdrnpev Soxet pot Xphvac iévat, 
oKorobvTa Kata TOvs ToinTds: odToL yap jpiv dorep Tarépes Tis 
copias cial Kal iyyepoves. 

Laws ix. 858D, tdv . . . mountév cal doou dvev pérpwv Kat 
ETO peTpov THY adTdv eis pvipnv EvpBovdiy wept Biov xarébevto. 


sie 
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convey moral instruction, and that some forms of 
poetry, like some kinds of plastic art, exercise a 
dangerous influence on youth. But the true end 
of an art is not to be judged by the use to which 
it may be put in training immature minds. He 
tacitly combats the position of Plato who admits 
poetry to his commonwealth only so far as it is 
subsidiary to moral and political education, and 
who therefore excludes every form of it except 
hymns and chants and praises of great and good 
men, or what goes under the general name of didactic 
poetry. He distinguishes between educational use 
and aesthetic enjoyment. For the grown man the 
poet’s function is not that of a teacher, or if a 
teacher, he is so only by accident. The object of 
poetry, as of all the fine arts, is to produce an 


_ emotional delight, a pure and elevated pleasure. 


In the Poetics he writes as the literary critic and 
the historian of poetry. He is no longer concerned 
with fine art as an institution which the State 
recognises, and which should form part of an educa- 
tional system. His inquiry is into the different 
forms of poetry,—their origin, their growth, the laws 
of their structure, their effect upon the mind. He 
analyses poetical compositions as he might the forms 
of thought. He seeks to discover what they are in 
themselves, and how they produce their distinctive 
effects. The didactic point of view is abandoned. 
We hear nothing of the direct ethical influence which 
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the several kinds of poetry exert on the spectator or 
the reader, or of the moral intention of the poet. 
In a passage of peculiar interest in ch. xxv. we 
read, ‘The standard of correctness in poetry and 
politics is not the same, any more than in poetry 
and any other art.’? Aristotle had already insisted 
that poetical truth and scientific truth are not 
identical. Poetry is not a metrical version of the 
facts of medicine, natural science, or history ;* he 
now adds that technical inaccuracies in these or 
other branches of knowledge do not touch the 
essence of the poetic art.’ This must be judged 
by its own laws, its own fundamental assumptions, 
and not by an alien standard. The observation is 
extended to the relation of poetry and morality ; 
for the comprehensive phrase ‘ politics’ or ‘ political 
science’ here, as often, has special reference to 
ethics. The remark is, doubtless, directed in 
particular against Plato,* whose criticisms of poetry 
are chiefly from the moral point of view. In the 
Republic allusion is made to the old idea that 
Homer knows all the arts and all the virtues; 
he is, therefore, the great educator of the people. 


1 Poet. xxv, 3, ovx 1 abti dpOdrns éotiv ris moduriKfs Kal 
TS TountiKns ovde GAAS Téxvns Kal ToUNTLKAS. 

3 Pod. i. 1}, ix, 1-2. 

8 Poet. xxv. 4 (medicine), 5 (natural history). 

* Finsler (Platon und die Aristotelische Poetik, pp. 163 ff.) disputes 
this reference; but the words of xxv. 7 and 20 are strongly 
reminiscent of Plato. 
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Plato disallows this claim; but while admitting 
that it would not be fair to question Homer about 
medicine or any of the arts to which his poems 
only incidentally refer,’ he urges that in regard to 
war, generalship, politics, education, which are the 
main subjects of the poems, we have a right to ask 
him, what state was ever better governed by his 
help. Such a test of poetry Aristotle would reject 
as involving a confusion of standards. Again, in 
an earlier book of the Republic a still graver 
censure is passed on epic narrative.* The tales of 
the gods, their battles and dissensions, are con- 
demned for the injurious influence they exercise 
on character ; they are fictions and immoral fictions.° 
So too the cruel and evil deeds ascribed to heroes 
and demigods are impious and hurtful untruths. 
On the moral question thus raised Aristotle barely 
touches in this chapter; his general attitude, how- 
ever, may be inferred from § 19 (and possibly also 
from § 8). But on the question of fact, ‘true or 
false,’ he says, ‘these stories are currently told,’ 
they are the tradition of the people; as such they 
have their place in poetry.‘ 


1 Rep. x. 5990, Tov pev Totvey dAAwY wépu pa) araiTOpev 
Aoyov “Opmpov «.7.A. 

2 Rep. ii. 377 A-378 E. 

8 The BrAaBepa of Rep. iii. 391 Bis the BAaPepa of Poet. xxv. 
20; cf. infra, p. 227, note. 

4 Poet. xxv.'7. The supposed objection here is “ov« aAnO7.” 
These are Plato’s very words in Rep. ii. 378 B (of the wars of the 


_ 
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Again, personal satire had been condemned on 
moral grounds by Plato.’ Aristotle agrees in this 
condemnation, but for a different reason. He ranks 
it as an inferior type of art not because it encourages 
low scandal or debases character, but because art 
ought to represent the general not the particular.’ 
Neither in the definition of tragedy (ch. vi. 2), if 
properly understood, nor in the subsequent dis- 
cussion of it, is there anything to lend countenance 
to the view that the office of tragedy is to work 
upon men’s lives, and to make them better. The 
theatre is not the school. The character of the 
ideal tragic hero (ch. xiii.) is deduced not from 
any ethical ideal of conduct, but from the need 
of calling forth the blended emotions of pity and 
fear, wherein the proper tragic pleasure resides.’ 
The catastrophe by which virtue is defeated and 
villainy in the end comes out triumphant is con- 
demned by the same criterion ;* and on a similar 
principle the prosaic justice, misnamed ‘ poetical,’ 
which rewards the good man and punishes the 
gods), ovde yap ddnOj: Rep. iii. 391 B (of Achilles dragging Hector 
round the tomb of Patroclus), £vuravra tatra ov pijoopev ddn OA 
cip7j7 Gat, and 391 x (of other tales about the offspring of the gods), 
ov? dova ratra obr’ ddnO%. See also supra, p. 176. 

¥ Laws xi. 935 8, rounry 51) Kwpypdias 7} Twos iduBov 7) povedy 
perwdias pr eLeotw pajte Aoyy pore cixdve pore Ovyo pajre avev 
Ovpod pnSapas pndéva tOv ToAiTOV Kopwdeiv, 

8 Pods ix, 5, 

8 See infra, ch. viii. 

4 Poet. xiii. 2. 
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wicked, is pronounced to be appropriate only to 
comedy. ! 

Aristotle’s critical judgments on poetry rest 
on aesthetic and logical grounds, they take no direct 
account of ethical aims or tendencies. He men- 
tions Euripides some twenty times in the Poetics, 
and in the great majority of instances with censure. 
He points out numerous defects, such as inartistic 
structure, bad character-drawing, a wrong part 
assigned to the chorus; but not a word is there 
of the immoral influence of which we hear so much 
in Aristophanes. In his praise as little as in his 
blame does Aristotle look to the moral content of a 
poem. Sophocles he admires not for the purity of 
his ethical teaching or for his deep religious intui- 
tions, but for the unity which pervades the structure 
of his dramas, and the closely linked sequence of 
parts which work up to an inevitable end. Not 
that Aristotle would set aside as a matter of in- 
difference the moral content of a poem or the moral 
character of the author. Nay, they are all-important 
factors in producing the total impression which has 
to be made upon the hearer. The matter of litera- 
ture is life; and tragedy is in a special sense the 


1 Poet. xiii, 8. Contrast Plato, who would compel the poet to 
exhibit the perfect requital of vice and virtue (Laws ii. 660 £). 
So in Rep. iii. 392 4-B poets are forbidden to say that many 
wicked men are happy and good men miserable, and are commanded 
to sing in an opposite strain, 

Q 
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‘imitation of life, ' of human welfare and human 
misery ; it is the representation of a sustained action. 
of a great and serious kind, in which character finds 
for itself outward and energetic expression. This 
fragment of life is typical and interpretative of the 
whole. The philosopher in whose theory ethics 
were woven into the very tissue of life, whose fabric 
of happiness was reared upon a moral basis, and 
with whom the inward and spiritual order of things 
dominated the outward, could not have acquiesced 
in any rendering of life which assigned to its various 
elements a perverted place and value. Aristotle 
does not indeed demand of the poet that he shall 
set before himself a didactic aim, nor does he test 
the merit of his performance by the moral truths 
that are conveyed. His test of excellence is 
pleasure; but the aesthetic pleasure produced by 
any ideal imitation must be a sane and wholesome 
pleasure, which would approve itself to the better 
portion of the community.? The pleasure he con- 
templates could not conceivably be derived from a 
poem which offers low ideals of life and conduct 
and misinterprets human destiny.’ 


1 Poet. vi. 9. See infra, p. 336. 

2 See pp. 211-13. 

* In my first edition I took the passage Poet. xxv. 8, wept de rob 
KaAGS 7} py KAADS 7) eipytai tL 7} TETPAKTAL, OV LOVOV OKETTEOV 
cis av7d Td Texpaypévov 7) cipnyévov BAerovra k.7.A., as referring 
to the morality of the poetic representation. But the arguments 
adduced by Mr. M. Carroll in his valuable Thesis Aristotle’s Poetics 
c. 25 in the Light of the Homeric Scholia (Baltimore, 1895), pp. 
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In ch. xxv. 19 it is declared that the representa- 
, tion of moral depravity finds its only excuse in 
‘necessity.’ The necessity meant is the inner 
necessity arising out of the structure of a piece. 
Vice in itself is undesirable even on the stage. 
But it may be subservient to the plot—one of 
those things & Botrerar 6 wi00s—demanded by the 
cogent necessity of dramatic motive. Without it 
there may not be room for the proper play of 
contrasted character, for its effect upon the out- 
ward course of the incidents; in a word, for the 
due interaction of all the forces which lead to the 
catastrophe. Gratuitous or motiveless depravity is, 
however, forbidden : and as an instance of this fault, 
Menelaus in the Orestes of Euripides is cited here.! 
Nothing but the constraining needs of literary art 
are allowed to override the rules laid down for 
goodness of character in tragedy. 


33—40, prove, I think, that there is an aesthetic not a moral reference 
here in wept d€ tov KaAds 7) 7) KaAGs, and €i orovdaiov 7) patAov. 
‘Speech or action must be interpreted in the light of all the cir- 
cumstances—the persons, the occasion, the end it is designed to 
serve ; and if, from a study of these, the speech or action shows 
itself to be in accordance with necessity or probability, then its 
artistic excellence—and this is ever supreme with Aristotle—is 
assured. Morality enters into consideration only as implied in the 
aesthetic ideal.’ See the quotations given from the Scholia with 
explanations of Aristotle, pp. 36 ff. 

1 Poet. xxv. 19, 0p0y 8 exitipnow . . . woyOnpia, Stay pa) 
avaykns ovons pnGev xpjonrar . . . TH Tovnpia, domep ev Opeory 
tov MeveAdov. Cf. xv. 5. Such a representation would be 
included under the BAaBepd of xxv. 20. 
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These rules, it must be owned, are too mgorous 
on their ethical side. It becomes the more necessary 
to call attention to them here, as we have dwelt 
with some emphasis on Aristotle’s freedom from a 
narrowly moral, or moralistic, conception of poetry. 
This freedom, we now see, is subject to certain 
limitations. Traces of the older prepossession 
still survive, and linger around a portion of his 
doctrine. 

In chapter ii. of the Poetics a broad distinction 
is drawn between the imitative arts, according as 
they represent persons morally noble (covéaious 
opposed to ¢avrouvs), ignoble, or of an inter- 
mediate type resembling average humanity (opo/ovs). 
Some attempt has been made to empty the words 
orrovoaious and pavaAous, and the synonymous expres- 
sions in the Poetics of any strictly moral content, 
and to reduce the antithesis to the aesthetic distince- 
tion between ideal and vulgar characters. It is in- 
deed true that covdaios—serving as the adjective of 
apetn in its widest acceptation,’ as does ¢aiaros of 
xaxia—can denote any one that is good or excellent 
in his kind or in his special line. Similarly, and 
with like freedom, it can be applied to any object, 


1 Categ. 6.10 b 7, ofov ad ris dperis 6 orovdaios: TH yap 
dpetiy éxew orovdaios Aéyerat, GAN od rapwvipws dard THs 
dperis: that is, there is no adjective formed from the noun 
dpeT} : orovdatos does duty for it. Cf. Top. v. 3. 131 b 2, where 
the tdvov dperns is 6 thy €xovra rove? orovdaiov. 
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animate or inanimate.‘ In its reference to a person, 
the particular sphere of his excellence is expressed 
by a limiting phrase or adverbial addition (c7ovéaies 
tT or epi tt), or by the agreement of the adjective 
with some noun indicating the range of its applica- 
tion (c7rov$aios vopobérns, xiOapiorys and the like).? 
But when the word is used as the epithet of a 
man as such, without any qualifying reference to 
occupation, profession, or function, we must take 
it to mean morally ‘good.’* Aristotle seems bent 
on making it plain, here at the outset, that the 
ethical sense is that which he intends. The paren- 
thetic remark in § 1 shows that the comprehensive 
ideas summed up in dpery and xaxia as applied 
to morals are covered by the contrasted terms 
aTovoaiovs and gavrous.* After illustrations drawn 
from various forms of art, the chapter ends with 
the statement that ‘comedy aims at representing 
men as worse, tragedy as better than in actual 
life.’® Consistent herewith is the observation in 


1 In Poet. v. 5, tpaywdias orovdaias cat pavdAys is ‘good or 
bad tragedy’ in the purely aesthetic sense. 

2 eg. Nic. Eth. i. 6. 1098 a 11, KiOapirrod pev yap 7d 

fd , .! « > 
KiOapiferv, orovdaiov de 7d €b. 
8 Nic. Eth. ix. 4. 1166 a 12, éouxe yap .. . petpov exdoTw 7 
’ p PETp u 
A > ~ s 
dpeTn) Kal 6 arrovdaios eivar. x. 6. 1176 b 25, Kal Tipo Kai 7dea 
earl Ta TH TTOVoai ToLatTa ovta, So passim. 

4 Poet. ii. 1, crovdatovs 7) hatvrAovs civar (Ta yap 7)0n TXEddv 
UX , > x 6 a / & / \ \ 5} as: ‘ "4 § 
det rovrous axoAovbet povois, Kakia yap Kal apety TH 14 Ova 
épovat raves). 

5 Is BovAerar (Poct. ii. 4) a limiting expression, leaving room for 
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ch. v. 4, that epic poetry agrees with tragedy as 
being a piunows omovdaior : and again the re- 
quirement of ch. xv. that the characters (70m) 
shall be ypyord,'—once more ‘ good’ in the ethical 
sense, and barely to be distinguished from ozrovéaia. 

Aristotle, then, starts from what was, so far as 
we know, the unquestioned assumption of his time, 
—that the primary distinction between higher and 
lower forms of art depended on the different types 
of moral character represented by them. The 
same view is reflected everywhere in Plato. In 
the Laws the taste of the judges («pitai) at the 
theatrical competitions is commented on adversely. 
They ought to be the instructors, they are the mere 
disciples of the theatre. Their influence reacts 
upon the poets. Consequently the audience ‘ when 
they ought to be hearing of characters morally 
better than their own, and receiving a higher 
pleasure, are affected in an entirely opposite 
manner.’? Again, the objects that music ‘ imitates’ 


the admission under certain circumstances of a vicious character in 
tragedy? Cf. weiparas in v. 4. 

' Not ‘well marked ’—the impossible interpretation put upon 
it by Dacier, Bossu, Metastasio, and others—nor, in a merely 
aesthetic sense, ‘elevated.’ The moral meaning is here again not 
to be evaded. So in xv. 1 a ypyordv 400s depends on a ypnor) 
mpoatperis, Which is Pan rales to ozovdaia mpoaiperis of Nice. 
Eth, vi. 2.1139 a 25, and érvecxiys tpoatpeors of Nic. Eth. vii. 11. 
1152a 17. In xv, 8 éveckyjs is not perceptibly different from 
the preceding ypyords. 


Laws ii. 659 0, déov yap abrods det Beatww tov atrov 7 0av 
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are ‘the characters of men better or worse, !—a dis- 
tinction verbally the same as in the Poetics ch. ii. 
Yet Aristotle, while using the traditional 
phrases, is feeling after some more satisfactory 
and vital distinction. The very instances he 
adduces to illustrate his meaning show that the 
moral formula is strained to the point of breaking. 
The characters of Homer (§ 5) are ‘better’ (Sea- 
tious) than those of ordinary reality, or than those 
who figure in epic parody, not solely or chiefly 
through superior virtue, but by powers of willing 
and feeling, doing and thinking, which raise them 
above the common herd of men. The example 
drawn from painting suggests a like conclusion. 
Three contemporary painters of an earlier date are 
mentioned, each typical of a certain mode of 
artistic treatment. ‘Polygnotus depicted men as 
nobler (xpeitrous) than they are, Pauson as less 
noble (yetpovs), Dionysius drew them true to life 
(cuoiovs).’? Evidently these differences do not 


dxovovtas PBeAtio tiv Hdovyy ixxew, viv avrois dpaou wav 
rovvavtiov EvpPaiver. 
* \ X\ \ e ‘ ¥ “ / 

1 Laws vii. 798D, TA wept TovS PvOpors Kal TAaTaV povoLKHY 
got. Tpdrov pupjpata BeAtivev Kal Xepovov avOpuruv. 
Similarly dancing Laws vii. 814 5. 

2 Poet. ii. 2. Here Polygnotus is spoken of as a portrayer of 
good 7}4y, in vi. 11 he is a good portrayer of 10), dyaHos 7 00- 
ypaos, as opposed to Zeuxis, Cf. Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1340 a 36, 
Set py TA Tlavcwvos Gewpetv tots véous, dAAa ta LloAvyvwrov 

nn ” LAA ~ , bal “~ > ye “A > 
Kav ev tus GAAOS TOV ypahewy 7 TOV ayaApatoTOLWY eaTLV 


AOuKds. 
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correspond to purely ethical distinctions. Roughly 
we may say that idealistic treatment is exempli- 
fied in Polygnotus, realistic in Dionysius, and the 
tendency to caricature in Pauson. His own 
examples might have led Aristotle to discard the 
moral formula, and to seek elsewhere the differ- 
entiating marks of artistic representation. As it 
is, his precise thought is not difficult to discover. 
Obviously, a perfect art does not, in his view, 
imply characters of faultless virtue. The sketch 
of the ideal tragic hero in ch. xiii. 3-4 itself pre- 
cludes such a notion. Another decisive passage 
is ch. xv. 8. Defective characters—those, for 
instance, who are irascible or indolent (épyérou 
kal padvyor)—may be ennobled (€rrvecxeis troveiv) 
by poetic treatment. One of the examples given 
is the Achilles of Homer, whose leading defect 
is a passionate temperament, and who would, 
doubtless, be placed among the épyidou.1 Such a 
character, poetically idealised, conforms to the 
conditions of goodness (ypyord 74m) prescribed in 
this chapter. Even without these express indica- 
tions we might draw some such inference from 
a comparison of the phrase pipnows omovdaloy 
(ch. v. 4) applied to epic and tragic poetry, 
with the description of comedy in ch. v. 1 as a 


1 See Bywater, Journal of Philology, xiv. 27, p. 48. The 
words rapddevyya oxAnpdrynros are rightly, I think, bracketed 
by him. 


aa 
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pipnats pavrotépav pév, ov pévToL KaTa Tacay KaKiay, 
‘an imitation of characters of a lower type, not 
however, in the full sense of the word, bad.’ The 
badness which comedy delineates is not coexten- 
sive with moral badness. It is explained to be 
that specific form of badness which consists in an 
ugliness or deformity of character that is ludicrous. 
A similar qualification of the kind of goodness that 
is required in the higher forms of poetry, might 
naturally be inferred. The phrase piunows orovdaiwr 
would thus imply a restrictive clause, od pévtou Kata 
Tacav apeTny, ‘but not, in the full sense of the word, 
good.’ This missing qualification is, however, 
partly supplied by the passages of ch. xiii. and 
ch. xv. above referred to. 

The result, then, arrived at is briefly this. 
According to Aristotle, the characters portrayed by 
epic and tragic poetry have their basis in moral 
goodness ; but the goodness is of the heroic order. 
it is quite distinct from plain, unaspiring virtue. 
It has nothing in it common or mean. Whatever 
be the moral imperfections in the characters, they 
are such as impress our imagination, and arouse 
the sense of grandeur: we are lifted above the 
reality of daily life. ‘To go farther would be to part 
company with Aristotle: he would hardly allow that 
there may be a dignity, an elevation of character, 
which saves even vice from being contemptible, 
and brings it under the higher requirements of 
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art. Had he wished to mark the distinctively 
aesthetic quality of characters grand or elevated, 
he might have used such expressions as péya Te, 
or ovdév gadrov, or ovdév ayevvés mparrew (ppoveir). 
The grandeur, however, which he demands is a 
moral grandeur. Greatness cannot take the place 
of goodness. Satan, though he were never ‘less 
than archangel ruined,’ would be admitted into 
an epic poem only as one of the rare exceptions 
already noted.’ 

Aristotle, in respect to the delineation of 
character, is still on the border-land between morals 
and aesthetics. Mere goodness does not satisfy 
him: something, he feels, must be infused into 
it which does not belong to the prosaic world. 
But what that is, he does not tell us. He has no 
adequate perception of the wide difference that 
separates moral and poetical excellence of character. 
When he comes to define tragedy, he makes, it 
would appear, a step in advance, though at the 
cost of logical consistency. In the definition 
given in ch. vi., tragedy no longer pipettar orov- 
daiouvs but is a pinows mpdkews omovdaias. Here 
there seems to be a transition to a different sense of 
the word orovédaios. Logically, it ought, no doubt, 
to bear the same meaning—‘good,’ ‘noble’—as 
applied to the tragic action, that it bore in the 
previous divisions of poetry as applied to the 

1 See p. 227. 
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persons whom tragedy represents.’ But Aristotle 
imperceptibly glides into the meaning ‘serious,’ 
‘elevated,’ ‘grand, —a meaning which the word 
readily admits of in reference to a thing, such as a 
mpaéis, though it could not be so used of a person 
without the addition of other words or of a qualify- 
ing context. This new shade of meaning, which 
enters into the definition, is required in order to 
differentiate the tragic action from the yedro/a 
mpatis of Comedy.” Aristotle passes lightly from 
petra orovdaiovs to pipnows mpakews orrovbaias, as 
if the one expression were merely the equivalent 
of the other. He can hardly have realised the 
important bearings of the change by which the 
word ozovéaios is freed from the limited moral 
reference which attaches to it in ch, ii. If in his 
observations upon character (ra 70) in ch. xv. 
he had followed out the line of thought which the 
adjective here suggests as applied to the tragic 
action, he might have made a notable improvement 
on his aesthetic theory. In pursuance of this idea, 
tragedy would have demanded not mere goodness 
of character (ypyota 74), but a greatness or 
elevation corresponding to the grandeur of the 
action. 

Before we dismiss the phrase piwnos crovdaior, 


1 Mr. R. P. Hardie in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15, argues that this 
meaning must be retained in the definition. 
2 See p. 241. 
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we may for a moment glance aside to notice 
one curious chapter in its history. The French 
critics of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
generally took oovdaio. to mean persons of high 
rank. So strange a perversion of language is hardly 
credible, and yet it admits of easy explanation. A 
Roman rule, itself founded on Greek writers sub- 
sequent to Aristotle, had prescribed that the funda- 
mental difference between tragedy and comedy is to 
be sought in the fact, that kings and heroes are the 
actors in tragedy, ordinary citizens in comedy.’ This 
purely outward distinction won acceptance with 
many distinguished scholars.” When the Poetics 
came to be received as the guide and canon of 
criticism in France, Aristotelian authority was 
eagerly sought for this among other literary 
traditions. With an entire disregard of linguistic 
usage, the phrase piwnos orovdaiwy Was—in default 
of any other—seized on as affording the desired 
sanction. ‘The Abbé d’Aubignac in his book La 
Pratique du Thédtre, which long continued to be 
the text-book of French dramatic writers, declares 


1 The grammarian Diomedes says: ‘Tragoedia est heroicae 
fortunae in adversis comprehensio, a Theophrasto ita definita est, 
tpayydia eotiv ypwikns téyxns mepiotacis. . . . Comoedia est 
privatae civilisque fortunae sine periculo vitae comprehensio, apud 
Graecos ita definita, kwpwdia éeoriv idwrikdv mpaypdtwv dxiv- 
duvos weptox7). . . . Comoedia a tragoedia differt, quod in tragoedia 
heroes, duces, reges, in comoedia humiles atque privatae personae.’ 

2 eg. Robortelli, Maggi, Scaliger (Spingarn, pp. 63, 69). 
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that ‘tragedy represents the life of princes,’ while 
‘comedy serves to depict the actions of the people.’ ’ 
Dacier goes even to greater lengths in his note on 
pipnows orovdaiwy. ‘It is not necessary,’ he says, 
‘that the action which affords matter for an Epic 
poem be illustrious and important in itself; on 
the contrary, it may be very ordinary or common ; 
but. it must be so by the quality of the persons 
who act. Thus Horace says plainly, ‘‘ Res gestae 
regumque ducumque.” This is so true that the most 
notable action of a citizen can never be made the 
subject of an epic poem, when the most indifferent 
one of a king or general of an army will be such, 


2 


and always with success.’* In all this misapprehen- 


sion there is just one grain of solid fact. Aristotle 
does undoubtedly hold that the chief actors in 
tragedy ought to be illustrious by birth and 
position. The narrow and trivial life of obscure 
persons cannot give scope for a great and significant 
action, one of tragic consequence. But nowhere 


1 La Pratique du Thédtre bk. ii. ch. 10, ‘ La Tragédie représentoit 
la vie des Princes. . . . La Comédie servoit 4 dépeindre les 
actions du peuple.’ 

2 Dacier on Poet. v. 4, note 17 (Trans. London, 1705). Cf. 
note 9 on ch. xiii., ‘Tragedy, as Epic poem, does not require that 
the action which it represents should be great and important in 
itself. It is sufficient that it be tragical, the names of the persons 
are sufficient to render it magnificent; which for that very reason 
are all taken from those of the greatest fortune and reputation. 
The greatness of these eminent men renders the action great, and 
their reputation makes it credible and possible.’ 


van 
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does he make outward rank the distinguishing 
feature of tragic as opposed to comic representation. 
Moral nobility is what he demands; and this—on 
the French ‘stage, or at least with French critics— 
is transformed into an inflated dignity, a courtly 
etiquette and decorum, which seemed proper to 
high rank. The instance is one of many in which 
literary critics have wholly confounded the teaching 
of Aristotle. 

But to return from this digression. Aristotle, 
as our inquiry has shown, was the first who 
attempted to separate the theory of aesthetics from 
that of morals. He maintains consistently that 


the end of poetry is a refined pleasure. In doing 


so he severs himself decisively from the older and 
more purely didactic tendency of Greece. But 
in describing the means to the end, he does 
not altogether cast off the earlier influence. The 
aesthetic representation of character he views under 
ethical lights, and the different types of character 
he reduces to moral categories. Still he never allows 
the moral purpose of the poet or the moral effects 
of his art to take the place of the artistic end. If 
the poet fails to produce the proper pleasure, he fails 
in the specific function of his art. He may be good 
as a teacher, but as a poet or artist he is bad. 

Few of Aristotle’s successors followed out this 
way of thinking ; and the prevailing Greek tradition 
that the primary office of poetry is to convey 
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ethical teaching was carried on through the schools 
of Greek rhetoric till it was firmly established in 
the Roman world. The Aristotelian doctrine as 
it has been handed down to modern times has 
again in this instance often taken the tinge of 
Roman thought, and been made to combine in 
equal measure the utile with the dulce. Sir 
Philip Sidney, for example, who in his Apologre 
for Poetrie repeatedly states that the end of 
poetry is ‘delightful teaching,’ or ‘to teach and 
to delight,’ has no suspicion that he is following the 
Ars Poetica of Horace rather than that of Aristotle. 
The view of Sidney was that of the Elzabethan 
age in general.’ It was a new departure when 
Dryden wrote in the spirit of Aristotle: ‘I am 
satisfied if it [verse] cause delight; for delight 1s 
the chief if not the only end of poesy : instruction 
can be admitted but in the second place, for poesy 


72 


only instructs as it delights. 
1 This too was the prevailing view at the Renaissance, but 
Castelvetro (1570) forms a notable exception. He goes even 
beyond Aristotle in maintaining that poetry is intended, not only 
to please, but to please even the vulgar mob (see Spingarn, pp. 
55-56). 
2 Defence of an Essay of Dramatic Poetry. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE FUNCTION OF TRAGEDY 


ARISTOTLE'’S definition of tragedy * runs thus :— 
‘Tragedy is an imitation of an action that is 
serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude; in 
language embellished with each kind of artistic 
ornament, the several kinds being found in separate 
parts of the play; in the form of action,’ not of 
narrative; through pity and fear effecting the 
proper katharsis, or purgation, of these * emotions.’ 


' Poet. vi. 2, exrw ov tpayydia pipnows mpdgews orovdaias 
kai TeAcias péyeBos éxotons, dvopéevp Adyw Xwpls Exdorw (codd, 
éxdoTov) Tov €idav év Tois poplors, SpwvTwv Kat od dC arayyeAXias, 
dv éedeov kal PdBov repaivovra tiv tOv TowtTwv TabynudTwv 
KdBapowy. 

2 On dpwvrwr see p. 335, note 2. 

° trav towovrwv has given rise to much misunderstanding. It 
is not ‘all such emotions’ or ‘these and suchlike emotions,’ but by 
a frequent and idiomatic use ‘the aforesaid emotions, namely, pity 
and fear. It is with these, and these only, that tragedy is concerned 
throughout the Poetics. There is probably, as Reinkens (p. 161) 
says, a delicate reason here for the preference of tov Tovodtwy over 
the demonstrative. The €Aeos and $dfos of the definition, as will 
be evident in the sequel, are the aesthetic emotions of pity and 
fear, those which are awakened by the tragic representation. Tov 

240 
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The ‘several kinds of embellishment’ are in the 
next paragraph explained to be verse and song; 
verse without music being employed in the dia- 
logue, lyrical song in the choral parts. Tragedy is 
hereby distinguished from Nomic and Dithyrambic 
poetry, which use the combined embellishments 
throughout." 

From this definition it appears first, that the 
genus of tragedy is Imitation. This it has in 
common with all the fine arts. 

Next, it is differentiated from comedy as being 
@ pipnow mpakews omovoaias, an imitation of an 
action that is neither yedofa nor davrn, neither 
ludicrous nor morally trivial. It is concerned with 
a serious end, namely evdamovia,’—that well-being 
which is the true end of life. It is a picture of 
human destiny in all its significance. No one 
English word completely renders ozovéaias. The 
translation ‘noble,’ which has the merit of applying 
to the characters as well as to the action, yet 
suggests too much a purely moral quality, while 
at the same time it does not adequately bring out 
the implied antithesis to comedy. Grave and great 
—these are the two ideas contained in the word. 
Many of the older critics, missing the true import 


TowiTov Tabnudtwv are the emotions of pity and fear which 

belong to real life. The use of rovrwv instead of tovovTwy might 

have suggested that the feelings were identically the same. 
1 Cf. Poet. i. 10. 2" Poet. vi, 9. 
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of orovdaias, transfer the meaning which they ought 
to have found here to the later words, péye@os 
éyovons, of the definition, These—as is plain from 
Aristotle’s explanation in ch. viii—refer to the 
actual length of the poem. Addison,’ who does not 
stand alone in this view, includes under them the 
greatness or significance of the action (which is 
in fact denoted by ovovdaias) and also the internal 
length or duration of the action, of which Aristotle 
here says nothing. 

Further, tragedy is differentiated in form from 
Epic poetry as being dramatic, not narrative. 

The remainder of the definition describes the 
specific effect, the proper function (épyov) of 
tragedy,—namely, to produce a certain kind of 
katharsis. It would be a curious study to collect 
the many and strange translations that have been 
given of this definition in the last three hundred 
years. Almost every word of it has been mis- 
interpreted in one way or another. But after all 
it contains only two real difficulties. The one lies 
in the clause concerning the ‘several kinds of 
embellishment.’ Fortunately, however, Aristotle 
has interpreted this for us himself; otherwise 
it would doubtless have called forth volumes 


1 Spectator No. 267: ‘Aristotle by the greatness of the action 
does not only mean that it should be great in its nature but also 
in its duration, or in other words that it should have a due length 
in it, as well as what we properly call greatness.’ 


: 
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of criticism. The other and more fundamental 
difficulty relates to the meaning of the katharsvs.' 
Here we seek in vain for any direct aid from 
the Poetics. 

A great historic discussion has centred round 
the phrase. No passage, probably, in ancient 
literature has been so frequently handled by 
commentators, critics, and poets, by men who 
knew Greek, and by men who knew no Greek. 
A tradition almost unbroken through centuries 
found in it a reference to a moral effect which 
tragedy produces through the ‘purification of the 
passions.’ What the precise effect is, and what 
are the passions on which tragedy works, was very 
variously interpreted. Corneille, Racine,” Lessing, 


1 Qince the first edition of this book was published, a complete 
account of the uses of the word xé@apors has been given by 
Susemihl and Hicks (Politics of Aristotle) in a valuable note, pp. 
641-656, ‘xd@apous as an aesthetic term’ being treated pp. 650 ff. 
In a few details the explanation of the word in its reference to 
tragedy differs from what will be found in the following pages, 
but I have not seen reason to alter what had been written. 

2 Racine states his own purpose as a dramatic writer in the 
Preface to Phédre: ‘Ce que je puis assurer cest que je n’en ai 
point fait ot la vertu soit plus mise en jour que dans celle-ci ; les 
moindres fautes y sont sévérement punies: la seule pensée du crime 
y est regardée avec autant Whorreur que le crime méme; les faiblesses 
de Yamour y passent pour de vraies faiblesses. Les passions n’y 
sont présentées aux yeux que pour montrer tout le désordre dont 
elles sont cause ; et le vice y est peint partout avec des couleurs 
qui en font connaitre et hair la difformité. C’est 14 proprement le 
but que tout homme qui travaille pour le public doit se proposer ; 
et cest ce que les premiers pottes tragiques avaient en vue sur 
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each offered different solutions, but all agreed in 
assuming the purely ethical intention of the drama. 
Goethe protested; but his own most interesting 
theory’ is for linguistic reasons quite impossible, 
nor does it accord with much else that is contained 
in the Poetics. In 1857 a pamphlet by Jacob 
Bernays* reopened the whole question, and gave 
a new direction to the argument. His main idea 
had been forestalled by Italian critics of the 
Renaissance ;* afterwards it fell into oblivion; a 
similar theory was independently struck out by 
H. Weil in 1847,‘ but it attracted little notice 
till Bernays set it forth in detail. 


toute chose. Leur théditre était une école ot la vertu n’était pas 
moins bien enseignée que dans les écoles des philosophes. Aussi 
Aristote a bien voulu donner des régles du potme dramatique ; et 
Socrate, le plus sage des philosophes, ne dédaignait pas de mettre 
la main aux tragédies d’Euripide. Il serait 4 souhaiter que nos 
ouvrages fussent aussi solides et aussi pleins d’utiles instructions 
que ceux de ces poétes.’ 

1 Published in Nachlese zu Aristoteles Poetik, 1826. His trans- 
lation of the definition is worth recording, if only for its errors. 
‘Die Tragodie ist die Nachahmung einer bedeutenden und abge- 
schlossenen Handlung, die eine gewisse Ausdehnung hat und in an- 
muthiger Sprache vorgetragen wird, und zwar von abgesonderten 
Gestalten, deren jede ihre eigene Rolle spielt, und nicht erzihlungs- 
weise von einem Einzelnen ; nach einem Verlauf aber von Mitleid 
und Furcht, mit Ausgleichung solcher Leidenschaften ihr Geschift 
abschliesst.’ The eidy of the definition here become the dramatic 
characters and the pdpra are the parts they play ! 

2 Republished in 1880 in the volume Zwei Abhandlungen diber 
die Aristotelische Theorie des Drama (Berlin). 

3 See infra, p. 247, note. 

* In his paper at the Philological Congress of Bale, 1847, 
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Bernays, with equal learning and literary skill, 
maintained that katharsis here is a medical meta- 
phor,’ ‘ purgation,’ and denotes a pathological effect 
on the soul analogous to the effect of medicine on 
the body. The thought, as he interpreted it, may 
be expressed thus. Tragedy excites the emotions 
of pity and fear—kindred emotions that are in the 
breasts of all men—and by the act of excitation 
affords a pleasurable relief. The feelings called 
forth by the tragic spectacle are not indeed per- 
manently removed, but are quieted for the time, so 
that the system can fall back upon its normal 
course. The stage, in fact, provides a harmless 
and pleasurable outlet for instincts which demand 
satisfaction, and which can be indulged here more 
fearlessly than in real life. 

Plato, it must be remembered, in his attack 
upon the drama had said that ‘the natural hunger 
after sorrow and weeping’ which is kept under 
reprinted in Verhandlungen der zehnten Versammlung deutscher 
Philologen in Basel (pp. 131-141). 

1 The three chief meanings of the word, (1) the medical, (2) 
the religious or liturgical, ‘lustratio’ or ‘expiatio, and (3) the 
moral, ‘ purificatio,’ are sometimes difficult to keep apart. In Plato 
Soph. 230c the medical metaphor is prominent. Refutation 
(Z\eyxos) is a mode of Kéfapors. Before knowledge can be im- 
parted internal obstacles must be removed (ra éurodifovTa €ék- 
Badretv). In Crat. 405 a doctors and soothsayers both use 1 
KdOapors Kat ot KaBappot. In Phaedo 69 the medical sense of 
xdOapors shades off into the religious, the transition being effected 


by the mention of Kafappyos. In Timaeus 89 B-C the dappa- 
KevTiki) KaGapors is discussed. 
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control in our own calamities, is satisfied and 
delighted by the poets.’ ‘ Poetry feeds and waters 
the passions instead of starving them.’* Through 
its tearful moods it enfeebles the manly temper; 
it makes anarchy in the soul by exalting the lower 
elements over the higher, and by dethroning reason 
in favour of feeling. Aristotle held that it is not 
desirable to kill or to starve the emotional part 
of the soul, and that the regulated indulgence of 
the feelings serves to maintain the balance of our 
nature. ‘Tragedy, he would say, is a vent for the 
particular emotions of pity and fear. In the first 
instance, it is true, its effect is not to tranquillise 
but to excite. It excites emotion, however, only 
to allay it. Pity and fear, artificially stirred, expel 
the latent pity and fear which we bring with us 
from real life, or at least, such elements in them as 
are disquieting. In the pleasurable calm which 
follows when the passion is spent, an emotional 
cure has been wrought.* 


' Rep. x. 606 a, 73 Bia Karexduevov rére ev rails oikelats 
Evppopais kat merewnkds Tod daxpvoai te Kal dmodipacbat 
© lal \ A Lal 
ikavws Kat arorAncOjva, pioe dv Towtrov olov rovTwr 
> lal > lal A n 
erOupetv, tér éort todro 7d td Tov TownTov wiaAdpevov 

\ al > 

Kat xatpov. Cf 606B, AoyiferGar ydp, oipar, dXrLyous Til 

r 4 hid > > , > “~ > A > \ > - 
PETEOTLV, OTL aTOAGKELW avayKn amd TOV aArXotpiwv eis Ta OtKeta. 
6 ia x‘ > > / > ‘\ \ > \ > \ ig > lad 

pepavra yap ev éxeivors iaxupov Td éXeewvdv od pgd.ov év tots 
avTod mdBect Karéyewv, 

4 nw ~ 

2 Rep. x. 606 dD, tpéper yap tatra apSovea, Séov adxpeiv. 

3 Zeller (Phil. der Gr.) thinks it unimportant whether the 
medical or the religious use of the katharsis is primarily intended, 
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It is worth noting, as has been pointed out by 
Bernays, and before him by Twining, that Milton 
had already apprehended something of the true 
import of Aristotle’s words. In adopting the 
pathological theory of the effect of tragedy he 
was, as has been more recently shown, following 
in the wake of Italian criticism.’ In his preface 
to Samson Agonistes he writes : 

‘Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, hath 
been ever held the gravest, moralest, and most 
profitable of all other poems ; therefore said by 
Aristotle to be of power, by raising pity and fear, 
or terrour, to purge the mind of those and such- 
like passions; that is to temper or reduce them 
to just measure with a kind of delight stirred up 
by reading or seeing those passions well imitated. 
as in either case the word bears a sense far removed from the 
original metaphor. But the distinctive method of relief is different 
in the two cases. The medical katharsis implies relief following 
upon previous excitation. There is first a Tapaxy or Kivynocs, then 
xdOapors or éxxpwrts. This is of vital moment for the argument. 
If we lose sight of the metaphor, the significance of the process 
is missed. 

1 Mr. Spingarn in his interesting volume already mentioned, 
Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (New York, 1899), quotes from 
Minturno, L’ Arte Poetica, p. 77 (Venice, 1564), the following 
passage: ‘As a physician eradicates, by means of poisonous 
medicine, the perfervid poison of disease which affects the body, 
so tragedy purges the mind of its impetuous perturbations by the 
force of these emotions beautifully expressed in verse.’ See also 
an article by Professor Bywater in Journal of Philology, xxvii. 54 


(1900), with quotations from Scaino’s Italian paraphrase of Aristotle’s 
Politics (Rome, 1578). 
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Nor is Nature herself wanting in her own effects 
to make good his assertion, for so, in physick, 
things of melancholick hue and quality are used 
against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to 
remove salt humours.’ In other words tragedy 
is a form of homoeopathic treatment, curing 
emotion by means of an emotion like in kind, 
but not identical.’ 

Aristotle, it would seem, was led to this re- 
markable theory by observing the effect of certain 
melodies upon a form of religious ecstasy, or, as the 
Greeks said, ‘enthusiasm,’ such as is rarely seen 
in this country, and whose proper home is in the 
Kast. The persons subject to such transports were 
regarded as men possessed by a god, and were taken 
under the care of the priesthood. The treatment 
prescribed for them was so far homoeopathic in 
character, that it consisted in applying movement 
to cure movement, in soothing the internal trouble 
of the mind by a wild and restless music. The 
passage in the Politics? in which Aristotle de- 


1 Cf. the closing lines of Samson Agonistes : 
His servants he, with new acquist 
Of true experience, from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 
And calm of mind, all passion spent, 

? Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1841 b 321342 a 15. For évOovcra- 
opos as a morbid state to be cured by music see Aristides Quin- 
tilianus (circa 100 A.D.) wept povotkys ii, p. 157, quoted and 
explained in Doring p. 332, ef. p. 261. There the healing process 
is denoted by kataorédXAco Oa, aropeAitrer Oat, exkabaiper Oat, 
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scribes the operation of these tumultuous melodies 
is the key to the meaning of katharsis in the 
Poetics. Such music is expressly distinguished 
by Aristotle from the music which has a moral 
effect or educational value (avdelas gvexev). It 
differs, again, from those forms of music whose 
end is either relaxation (pos dvaravow) or the 
higher aesthetic enjoyment (zpos Suaywy7jv).’ Its 
object is katharsis. It is a physical stimulus 
which provides an outlet for religious fervour. 
Patients, who have been subjected to this 
process, ‘fall back,’ to quote Aristotle’s phrase, 
‘into their normal state, as if they had under- 
gone a medical or purgative treatment.’* The 
emotional result is a ‘ harmless joy.’ * 


The music employed is called a piunois tus (i.e. of the enthusiasm), 
which shows that the musical ka@apous is a kind of homoeopathic 
cure. 

1 Susemihl (Pol., Susemihl and Hicks pp. 638 ff.) maintains 
that «é@apous is not a distinct end of music, but a means either to 
Suaywyi or dvdmavors, and would alter the text of 1341 b 40 
accordingly. I hold with Zeller (Phil. der Gr.) that a comparison of 
the two passages Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1339 b 11, and 7, 1341 b 36 leads 
to the conclusion that Aristotle recognises four different uses of music, 

2 Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1342 a 10, KaOurtapevovs domep tarpetas 
rvxévtas Kai Kabdpoews. The dovep marks the introduction of 
the metaphor: iatpeéa is explained by the more specific term 
 KdOapors. Kabiocrac Oar is also a verb. prop. in medicine, either of 
the patient relapsing into his natural state or of the disease settling 
down (cf. Doring p. 328). In the same passage of the Politics 
1342 a 14 the medical metaphor is kept up in xovdiferOas 
(‘obtain relief’) p<” 7)5ovijs. | 

8 Pol, v. (viii) 7. 1842 a 15, opolws Se kat Ta perAn Ta 


j/ as ef ~“ 3 
i? ( ) 
He ) 
toe J 
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The homoeopathic cure of morbid ‘ enthusiasm’ 
by means of music, was, it may be incidentally 
observed, known also to Plato.’ In a passage of 
the Laws,’ where he is laying down rules for the 
management of infants, his advice is that infants 
should be kept in perpetual motion, and live as if 
they were always tossing at sea. He proceeds to 
compare the principle on which religious ecstasy 
is cured by a strain of impassioned music with the 
method of nurses, who lull their babies to sleep 
not by silence but by singing, not by holding them 
quiet but by rocking them in their arms. Fear, 
he thinks, is in each case the emotion that has to 
be subdued,—a fear caused by something that has 
gone wrong within. In each case the method of 
cure is the same; an external agitation («ivyovs) 
is employed to calm and counteract an internal. 
Ka@aptixa rapéxer xapav aBrAaB tois avOpwrows. Susemihl 
here accepts Sauppe’s emendation mrpaxtixa for kafaptuKa. (see note 
ad loc.). But the text may well stand if we regard 1342 a 11-15 
(ravrd Oi) TotTo . . . Kovdifer Oar pel’ 7Sov7js) as parenthetic, and 
as alluding not to the musical xaapors but to the ca0apors of EAcos 
and $éBos in tragedy. Then the words dpoiws 8¢ kal ra pédn Ta 
xa, mark the return to the musical xdéQapo.s. (Newman, Pol. 
vol. iii. 567, retains xafaprikd, making the sense, ‘cathartic 
melodies as distinguished from the sacred melodies.’) For the phrase 
aBAaPys 7d0v7 see supra, p. 205, and Nic. Eth. vii. 14. 1154 b 4. 

1 In Rep. viii. 560 D certain religious rites (probably musical) 
produce an effect on the soul analogous to that of kathartic 
medicine on the body: rovrwy 5€ yé mov Kevicavtes Kal 
kabijpavres tiv TOU KaTexXouévov te tx’ aitov Kal TeAovpévov 


Pox peyddouwe téXeot K.T.A, 
2 Laws vii. 790-1. 
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But Plato recognised the principle only as it 
applied to music and the useful art of nursing. 
Aristotle, with his generalising faculty and his 
love of discovering unity in different domains of 
life, extended the principle to tragedy and hints 
at even a wider application of it. In the Politics, 
after explaining the action of the musical katharsis, 
he adds that ‘those who are liable to pity and fear, 
and, in general, persons of emotional temperament 
pass through a like experience;... they all 
undergo a katharsis of some kind and feel a 
pleasurable relief.’ * 

The whole passage of the Politics here referred 
to is introduced by certain important prefatory 
words: ‘What we mean by katharsis we will now 
state in general terms (dds) ; hereafter we will 
explain it more clearly (épodpev cadéotepov) in our 
treatise on Poetry.’ But in the Poetics, as we 
have it, the much desired explanation is wanting ; 


1 Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1842 a 11, tavrd 8) TovTo avayxKaiov 
mdoyew Kal Tos eAerjpovas Kal tos PoPyTiKods Kat Tovs dAws 
maOntixots, ... Kal Tart yiyver Oat twa Kdibapow Kat Koupile- 
cOat peO Sovias. Here twa xdGapow implies that the katharsis 
in all cases is not precisely of the same kind. Hence we see 
the force of the article in the definition of tragedy, tiv Tov 
rowttwv Tabnpudtov KéOapowy, the specific katharsis, that which 
is appropriate to these emotions. Nothing but a very dubious 
interpretation of Poetics xxvi. 7 supports the assumption of many 
commentators that epic poetry excites precisely the same emotions 
as tragedy. . 

2 Pol. v. (vili.) 7. 1341 b 39. 


= u 
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there appears to be a gap in the text at this most 
critical point. We are therefore driven back upon 
the Politics itself as our primary authority. The 
tone of the passage and particular expressions show 
two things plainly—first, that there the term is 
consciously metaphorical ; secondly, that though its 
technical use in medicine was familiar, the meta- 
phorical application of it was novel and needed 
elucidation. Moreover, in the words last quoted, 
—‘all undergo a katharsis of some kind,’ —it is 
pretty plainly implied that the katharsis of pity 
and fear in tragedy is analogous to, but not identical 
with, the katharsis of ‘ enthusiasm.’ 

Now, Bernays transferred the katharsis of the 
Politics almost without modification of meaning to 
the definition of tragedy. He limited its reference 
to the simple idea of an emotional relief, a pleasur- 
able vent for overcharged feeling.» This idea, no 
doubt, almost exhausts the meaning of the phrase 
as it is used in the Politics. It also expresses, as 


. 


1 Keble’s theory of poetry—of the ‘vis medica poeticae,’ as he 
calls it—may well be compared. It is expounded in his Praelec- 
tiones Academicae, and also in a review of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
which has been republished in Keble’s Occasional Papers and 
Reviews. The most important pages of the review are quoted in 
Prickard (Aristotle on the Art of Poetry), pp. 102 sqq. Dr. Lock 
(Biography of Keble) sums up the theory thus : ‘ Poetry is essentially 
for him a relief to the poet, a relief for overcharged emotion. It | 
the utterance of feelings which struggle for expression, but which 
are too deep for perfect expression at all, much more for expression 
in the language of daily life. Having pointed out that Keble’s 


ae 
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has been above explained, one important aspect of 
the tragic katharsis. But the word, as taken up 
by Aristotle into his terminology of art, has prob- 
ably a further meaning. It expresses not only a 
fact of psychology or of pathology, but a principle 
of art. The original metaphor is in itself a guide 
to the full aesthetic significance of the term. In 
the medical language of the school of Hippocrates 
it strictly denotes the removal of a painful or dis- 
turbing element from the organism, and hence the 
purifying of what remains, by the elimination of 
alien matter.! Applying this to tragedy we observe 


theory rests mainly on the Poetics he adds: ‘ But Aristotle writes 
as a critic and is thinking of the effect upon the readers ; Keble, as 
a poet, dwells primarily on the effect upon the poet, and secondarily 
on that upon the readers.’ 

1 xévows in the Hippocratic writings denotes the entire removal 
of healthy but surplus humours (rv oixetwv bray trepBadrAy TO 
TAjGe) ; KiPapors the removal of ta Avrovvta and the like,—‘ of 
qualitatively alien matter’ (rOv ddotpiwy Kara, mowTnTa, Galen). 
Thus Galen xvi. 105, xevwous Orav dmavres of Xvpol LOT LLWS 
cevovrat, KaBapors 5 Grav of poxOnpot Kata mowryTa: xvi. 106, 
fore pev obv %) KaOapars TOV AvTovvTwY KaTa TOLOTHTA KEVWOLS : 
cf. [Plat] “Opoe 415 D, KdBapors droxpures xeipovwv ad Ped- 
riovev. Plato was familiar with this idea. In Soph. 226D, 
xa0appos is the proper name for ‘separation’ of a certain kind,— 
TS karadeurovons pev 7d Pedtiov Suakpioews, TO Se XELpov 
dmoBahrovons. Cf. Rep. viii. 567 ¢ (of tyrants who make a purge 
of all the best elements in the state), kaAdv ye, épy, Kalappov. 
Nat, jv 8 eyo, Tov évaytiov 1) of iatpot Ta TOpara* ot pev yap TO 
Xelpurtov ddatpotvtes Acizrover TO BédAriotov, 6 5 TovvavTiov. 

xa0aipew admits of a double construction. It takes 

(i.) An accusative of the disturbing element which is expelled 

or purged away: eg. Td TepitTwpa, 7a AvrovvTa, Ta 
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that the feelings of pity and fear in real life contain 
a morbid and disturbing element. In the process 
of tragic excitation they find relief, and the morbid 
element is thrown off. As the tragic action pro- 
gresses, when the tumult of the mind, first roused, 
has afterwards subsided, the lower forms of emotion 
are found to have been transmuted into higher and 
more refined forms. The painful element in the 
pity and fear of reality is purged away; the 
emotions themselves are purged. The curative 
and tranquillising influence that tragedy exercises 
follows as an immediate accompaniment of the 
transformation of feeling. Tragedy, then, does 
adorpra. The idea here uppermost is the negative one 
of removing a foreign substance. 

(ii.) An accusative of the object which is purged by this process 
of removal: e.g. Tov dvOpwrov, 7) copa, THY PuxHV, TA 
ra@yjpara. The idea here uppermost is the positive one 
of purifying and clarifying the organism, organ, or portion 
of the system from which the morbid matter is expelled. 

Corresponding to this two-fold use of the accusative with the 

verb we have a twofold use of the genitive with the noun 
Kd0apos :— 

(i) kaOapows Tov AvrotvTwY, TOD repiTTOpatos, TOV dAAOTplov 

and the like. To this class belongs the expression in Plato 


Phaedo 690, kd@apois TOV TovwotTwY TavTwV (sc. TOY) 


75ovGr), ‘ the purging away of these pleasures,’ the pleasures 
being regarded as not merely containing a morbid element, 
but as being in themselves morbid; cf. Plut. De Inim. 
Util. 10. 91¥, Tov raOdv rottwv morotpevos eis Tos 
€xOpois droxabdpoes, ‘expending (or discharging) these 
feelings upon his enemies’ (in order to rid himself from 
them). 

(ii.) xdapors (‘ purgation of’) rod dvOparov, Tod gwpatos, TOV 


—_ 


_—— at 
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more than effect the homoeopathic cure of certain 
passions. Its function on this view is not merely 
to provide an outlet for pity and fear,|but to pro- 
_ wide for them a distinctively aesthetic satisfaction, \ 
“to purify and clarify them by passing them through 
the medium of art. 


But what is the nature of this clarifying process ? 
Here we have no direct reply from Aristotle. He 
has, however, left us some few hints, some materials, 
out of which we may perhaps reconstruct the out- 
lines of his thought. 

The idea of katharsis implies, as we have seen, 
the expulsion of a painful and disquieting element, 
—7d dvrobvta. Now pity and fear in their relation 
to real life are by Aristotle reckoned among 71a 
Aurobyvtra. Each of them is, according to the 


raOnudtwv, where the genitive expresses the person or 
thing on which the xa0apous takes effect. 

In the definition of tragedy the genitive seems to fall under (ii.). Y 
The xd@apous tov towtTwv TaOyparov is ‘the purgation or purifi- 
cation of the pity and fear’ of real life by the expulsion of the 
morbid element. This element is—it is argued above—a certain 
pain or Avrn, which again arises from the selfishness which clings 
to these emotions in actual life. 

The interpretation of Bernays, ‘ the alleviating discharge of these 
emotions,’ implies that the genitive falls under (i.). According to 
this interpretation the cure is effected by the total expulsion of the 
emotions, instead of by their clarification. Ka 

The double meaning of the accusative with xaaipevy is already 
foreshadowed in Homer, who employs a double accusative, of the 
thing and of the person: Iliad xvi. 667— 

ei 8 dye viv, pire BoiBe, Kedrawedes aipa K&Onpov 
éXOav é« Bedr\ewv Lapryddva. 
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definition in the Rhetoric, a form of pain (Avr 71s). 
Fear Aristotle defines to be ‘a species of pain or 
disturbance arising from an impression of impending 
evil which is destructive or painful in its nature.’ ? 
Moreover, the evil is near not remote, and the 
persons threatened are ourselves. Similarly, pity 
is ‘a sort of pain at an evident evil of a destructive 
or painful kind in the case of somebody who does 
not deserve it, the evil being one which we might 
expect to happen to ourselves or to some of our 
friends, and this at a time when it is seen to 
be near at hand.’* Pity, however, turns into 
fear where the object is so nearly related oe 
us that the suffering seems to be our _own.* 

Thus pity and fear in Aristotle are strictly 
correlated feelings. We pity others where under 
like circumstances we should fear for ourselves.‘ 


1 Welldon’s Trans. of Rhet. ii. 5. 1382 a 21, éotw 8) pdBos 
Airy Tis 7) Tapaxi) ék pavtacias péAXdovtos Kaxod POapriKod 
9 Avrnpod. 

2 Ib. ii 8. 1385 b 13, errw 8H eAcos Avy Tis ext Patvonery 
Kakw POaptikm Kat Aurnpy TOU dvagion Tuy xdvewv, 0 Kav atros 
iphotohoevey é dv rabeiv 7) TOV adrod Tuvd, Kal ToOTO érav TAO lov 
paivyrar Cf. 1386 a 28, éerei 3 eyyis pawopeva Ta 7aOy éXeewve 
eoriv, Ta Se pupwordy eros yevopeva 1) éoépeva ovte €Arifovtes 
ovTE pepnvypevor 7) GLws ovK éeodoww % Od Spolws, K.7.A. Stress 
is laid on the object of pity being avd£vos, eg. in 1386 b 5-16, 
Poet. xiii. 2 (infra, p. 259, note). 

3 Tb. ii, 8. 1386 a 17, é€Aeodor Sé rods Te yvepluovs, av fal 
opddpa é evs dow otkedtyTe* Tept d& tovTous domep TEpl avTovs 
pédXovras Exoverv. 

* Ib, ii. 8. 1386 a 27, doa ef atrav doBodvra, tatra éx 
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Those who are incapable of fear are incapable also 
of pity.’ 

Thus in psychological analysis fear is the primary 
“emotion from which pity derives its meaning. Its 
basis is a self-regarding instinct; it springs from 
the feeling that a similar suffering may happen to 
ourselves. It has in it a latent and potential fear. 
But it is a wrong inference to say, as Lessing 
does,” that fear is always an. ingredient in pity,— 
that we fear for ourselves whenever we feel pity 
for another. The Aristotelian idea simply is 
that we would fear for ourselves if we were 
n the position of him who is the object of 

ur pity. The possible fear may never become 
actual, but the strength of the pity is not thereby 
impaired. Still the tacit reference to self makes 
pity, as generally described in the Rhetoric, 
sensibly different from the pure instinct of 
compassion, the unselfish sympathy with others’ 
Ph eta See nS 


——— — 


ddXdwv yvyvopeva éAcotowv. ii. 5. 1382 b 26, ws 8 dards eireiv, 
poBepa ectw boa ef Erepwv yryvopeva 7) pédAovTa édeews 
€OTLV. 

1 Rhet. ii. 8. 1385 b 19, 61d ovre of ravteAGs droAwAdrtes 
eXeovow* ovdev yap dv ere rabeiv oiovrat, rerdovOac. ydp: 
oUTE Ob Umepevdoarpoveiv oldpevor, GAN bBpifovew. Of. ii 5. 
1383 a 9. 

2 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) pp. 409, 415, 436. The 
view that the mention of fear in the definition is superfluous, fear 
being implicit in pity, is strangely inconsistent with the position 
he takes up against Corneille, that pity and fear are the tragic 
emotions, pity alone being insufficient. 
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distress, which most modern writers understand by 
pity.’ 

The conditions of dramatic representation, and 
above all the combined appeal which tragedy 
makes to both feelings, will considerably modify 
the emotions as they are known in actual reality. 
Pity in itself undergoes no essential change. It 
has still for its object the misfortunes of ‘one 
who is undeserving’ (6 dva£ws); which phrase, as 
interpreted by Aristotle (Poet. ch. xiii.), means 
not a wholly innocent sufferer, but rather a man 
who meets with sufferings beyond his deserts. 
The emotion of fear is profoundly altered when it 
is transferred from the real to the imaginative 
world. It is no longer the direct apprehension of 
misfortune impending over our own life. It is 
not caused by the actual approach of danger. It 


1 Cf. Mendelssohn, ‘Pity is a complex emotion composed 
of love for an object and displeasure caused by its misery,’ 
Schopenhauer held pity to be at the root of all true morality. 
Aristotle himself in the Rhetoric marks a distinction between the 
disinterested and generous €Aeos of the young and the self- 
regarding €Aeos of the old: ii. 12. 1389 b 8, the young are 
éXenrixol dia TO wdvtas xpyorovs Kat BeAriovs brohapBavew 

. GoTEe davagvo. TAaX CY brohapBdvourwy avrovs. ii 13. 
1390 a 19, eheyrixot de Kal ot yépovtés ciowv, GAN od did tav7rd 
Tois véous* of pev yap dia diAravOpwriav, ot de dv doOeverav 
rdvTa yap olovra: eyyvs eivat avrois wafeiv. For a similar dis- 
interested compassion compare the striking lines of Euripides, 
Electra 294-5 :— 

eveott & oiktos auabia pev ovdapov \\ 
copoiar & dvdpdav. 
ae 
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is the sympathetic shudder we feel for a hero whose 
character in its essentials resembles our own.’ 


1 Poet. xiii, 2, . . . ovre EXeov ove PdBov, 6 pev yap Tepl Tov 
avdf.ov éeorw dvatvxovvta, 6 5é wept Tdv Spotov, éLeos prev Tept 
Tov ava£wov, PoBos S& wept Tov Suoov. I now take this passage 
in its obvious grammatical sense, ‘we feel pity for tov avafuov 
(cf. quotations from Rhetoric, p. 256 note 2); we feel fear for Tov 
dpotov, At different moments of a play pity or fear will be upper- 
most according as the course of the action brings home to us more 
vividly the undeserved nature of the suffering or the moral 
resemblance between ourselves and the hero. 

Thus the ¢0fos of tragedy is not, like the PoBos of the Rhetoric 
and of real life, a fear for ourselves. But the fact that fear is 
inspired by the sufferings of 6 docos indicates that even tragic fear 
is in the last analysis traced back psychologically to a self-regarding 
instinct. The awakening of fear as distinct from mere pity depends 

Jon the close identification of the hero and ourselves. 

In Ed. 2 I inclined to the view that the ¢dfos of tragedy, like 
the ¢oPos of real life, is primarily fear for ourselves. On that 
assumption 7rep¢ must bear a different sense in the two clauses: ‘we 
feel pity for Tov dvd£vov: we feel fear in connexion with Tov dpovov,’ 
ie. his sufferings awaken a fear for ourselves who share his humanity. 

' The change of meaning is undeniably harsh, though certain con- 
siderations were offered which mitigate the difficulty. 

Some distinguished scholars have explained the difference be- 
tween tragic fear and pity otherwise. Tragic fear, they maintain, 
is the fear felt for the hero while the misfortune is still impending ; 
pity, on the other hand, is awakened by events in the present or 
the past. The reasons against reducing the difference merely to 
one of time are :— 

(1) Fear in Aristotle is not distinguished from pity by a 

¢. reference to future time. In Rhet. ii. 5. 1382 b 26, quoted p. 256 
note 4, ~éAAovra shows that we may pity a man for what is about 
to happen. Cf. also Rhet. ii, 8. 1386 a 34, i ds pédAov 7 ds 
yeyovss. 

(2) If pity and fear in tragedy are only two sides of the same 
feeling, why distinguish them as sharply as is done in Poet. xi, 4 
(i) €Xeov 7) PoBov) : xiv. 3 (rota obv Seva. 7) Tota oiKkTpa paiveras ;) ? 
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The tragic sufferer is a man like ourselves 
(8010s) ; * and on this inner likeness the effect of 
tragedy, as described in the Poetics, mainly hinges. 
Without it our complete sympathy would not be 
enlisted. The resemblance on which Aristotle insists 
+s one of moral character. His hero (Poet. ch. xiii) is 
not a man of flawless perfection, nor yet one of con- 
summate villainy ; by which we must not understand 
that he has merely average or mediocre qualities. 
He rises, indeed, above the common level in moral 
elevation and dignity, but he is not free from 
frailties and imperfections.” His must be a rich * 
and full humanity, composed of elements which 
other men possess, but blended more harmoniously 
or of more potent quality. So much human 
nature must there be in him that we are able in 


And why again insist, as Aristotle does, on the combined effect ? 
In any play with a tragic ending, in which the incidents work up 
towards a catastrophe, pity at the event implies, on this theory, a 
Prating fear : the separate mention of fear might be dispensed with. 

(3) Pity, says Aristotle, is wept tov dvdgévov, fear wept Tov 
Spowov. But why should the mere distinction of time make a 
distinction of character necessary? Why, that is, must the hero 
be dvdévos if we are to feel for him in present misfortune, but 
Spovos if we are to feel for him under impending calamity ? 

1 In Poet. xiii. 2 (see last note) poBos is rept Tdv Gpo.ov, while 
édeos is wept Tov dvdgiov. In Rhet, ii. 8. 1386 a 24, rods dpoious 
éXeodow Kata HAKiav, Kata HO, Kata Lets, Kata d&uipata, Kata 
yévn, the reason being added that such similarity of conditions 
\\suggests fear for ourselves. It may be noted that the ‘likeness’ of 
the Rhetoric includes various external forms of resemblance which 
are outside the scope of Poet. xiii. 

2 See infra, ch. viii. 
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- ae some sense to identify ourselves with him, ‘to make 
a his misfortunes our own. At the same time he is 
»/ »~ Yaised above us in external dignity and station. 
He is a prince or famous man who falls from a 
height of greatness. Apart from the impressive 
effect of the contrast so presented, there is a gain 
in the hero being placed at an ideal_distance from 
the spectator. We are not confronted with out- 
ward conditions of life too like our own. The 
pressure of immediate reality is removed ; we are 
not painfully reminded of the cares of our own 
material existence. We have here part of the 
refining process which the tragic emotions under- 
o within the region of art. They are disengaged 
om the petty interests of self, and are on the 

ay to being universalised. 

The tragic fear, though modified in passing 
under the conditions of art, is not any languid 
emotion. It differs, indeed, from the crushing 
apprehension of personal disaster. In reading or 
witnessing the Oedipus Tyrannus we are not 
possessed with a fear that we may be placed in 
circumstances similar to those of Oedipus, or be 
overtaken by the same calamities.’ Yet a thrill 
runs through us, a shudder of horror or of vague 


1 Corneille (Discours ii. De la Tragédie) argues from the 
absence of any such dread that the Oedipus Tyrannus excites pity 
only, and not fear. But if fear is rightly w understood, it is par 
excellence a tragedy of fear. 

—_—— \ 


i 
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foreboding.' The feeling is immediate and un- 
reflective. The tension of mind, the agonised 
expectation with which we await the impending 
catastrophe, springs from our sympathy with the 
hero in whose existence we have for the_ time 
merged our own.” The events as they pass before 
us séem almost as if we were directly concerned. 
We are brought into a mood in which we feel that 
we too are liable to suffering. Yet the object of 
dread is not a definite evil threatening us at close 
quarters. In the spectacle of another's errors or 
misfortunes, in the shocks and blows of circum- 
stance, we read the ‘doubtful doom of human 
kind.’ The vividness with which the imagination 
pictures unrealised calamity produces the same 
intensity of impression as if the danger were at 
hand. The true tragic fear becomes an almost 


1 Poet. xiv. 1, de? yap Kat dvev Tod dpav obTw ovvertavat TOV 
podov, date Tov akovovTa Ta mpaypaTa ‘yLvopeva. Kal pirrew 
kal édectv ex Tov cvpBawovTwv’ arep av Ta0ou Tis akovwv TdV 

nn 307 Lal eee a 
tod Oidirov poOov. Of. Plat. Rep. iii. 3870, doa . . . ppirrew 

‘ val . . — 
Si) wouet . . . Tovs akovovras (of epic stories). 

9 > A 

2 Of. Plat. Rep. x. 605d, évddvtes Hpas avtods erdpefa Evp- 
TAT XOVTES. 

3 Of, Rhet. ii. 5. 1383 a 8, wore det TowovTovs Tapackevd ery, 
oe - , al , fal 
drav 7 PeAtiov 7d oBeicOar ators, Ste ToLodTot eiow olor 

A) a z \ »" ” f ” 
mae? Kat yap adAou petfovs exabov. 

4 This fact as the result of scenic representation is noted by 

. . »” ** 

Aristotle with regard to éXeos, Rhet. ii. 8. 1386 a 31, dvdyxy 

4 4 a“ A 
Tovs cuvarepyafopevors oy Hjpact kat pwvais Kal exOnor (aicPjore 
A°) A 5X > e 4 eX. 7 i > ‘ ‘ 

kal 6Aws €v rokpioer €XeetvoTepovs ecivars Eyyvs yap 
rowtor aiverOar To KaKov mpd oppaTwv ToLovVTEs, 7) WS 


tacks hes 
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impersonal emotion, attaching itself not so much to 
this or that particular incident, as to the general 
course of the action which is for us an image 
of human destiny. We are thrilled with awe 
at the greatness of the issues thus unfolded, and 
with the moral inevitableness of the result. In this 
pense of awe the emotions of fear and pity are 


blended. 

We can now sce that the essential tragic effect 
depends on maintaining the intimate alliance be- 
tween pity and fear. According to Aristotle, not 
pity alone should be evoked by tragedy, as many 
moderns have held;' not pity or fear, for which 


Corneille argued ;? not pity and ‘admiration,’ which 


is the modification under which the Aristotelian 


péddov i) ds yeyovds. (For tots cvvar. oxip. cf. Poet. xvii. 1.) 
It may be remarked that there is no allusion in the Rhetoric to 
ofos as awakened in the drama. 

1 eg. Schiller in his essay On Tragic Art. Elsewhere in his 
letters and other writings he sometimes speaks of fear as well as 
pity ; but his fear is not the Aristotelian fear; it is merely the 
apprehension felt while the terrible event is still in the future, a 
\fear which becomes pity after the event. 

In ancient tragedy fear was a powerful and necessary factor. 
In modern tragedy—with the exception of Shakespeare—pity 
predominates over fear. In the eighteenth century fear was 
almost entirely eliminated. 

2 Corneille, Discours ii. De la Tragédie, He thinks he is 
supported by Aristotle in this view. ‘ Il suffit selon lui (Aristote) 
de un des deux pour faire cette purgation, avec cette différence 
toutefois, que la pitié n’y peut arriver sans la erainte, et que la 
crainte peut y parvenir sans la pitié.’ But, as has been already 
shown, there may be pity without fear in the Aristotelian sense. 
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phrase finds currency in the Elizabethan writers." 
The requirement of Aristotle is pity and fear.* He 
would no doubt allow that in some tragedies the 
primary and predominant impression is fear, in 
others pity. He would probably go farther and say 
that an inferior tragedy may excite one only of the 
two emotions generally called tragic.* But the full 
tragic effect requires the union of the two, nor can 
eee | eel 


1 eg. Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetrie: ‘The high and 
excellent Tragedy . . . that with stirring the affects of admiration 
and commiseration teacheth the uncertainty of the world. . . 

2 The twofold emotion is recognised in Plato, Phaedr. 268 c, 
ri 8 ei Vopoxret ad rporeAOdv Kat Evpuridy tis A€you, ws 
ériotata. rept opiKpod mpdypatos pires TappyKers Tovey Kal 
rept peyddov mdvy opixpds, dtav te PovAntar oixTpds, Kal 
tobvavtiov ab oBepas Kai ameAntixds «.7.A, Ton 5358, 
xabop@ yap éxdotote aitovs avwbev dd Tod Bijparos kAatovTas 
re kat Sewov éuBdérovras Kal cvvOapPBotvras tois A€eyopevors. 
In Rep. iii. 387 B—D, pity and fear are both mentioned among the 
effects produced by ‘Homer and the other poets,’ pity being caused 
by sympathy with others who experience ra poBepd. In Rep. x. 
605 p—606B pity alone is specified as awakened by ‘ Homer or 
one of the tragedians.’ 

8 In the passages where ‘pity or fear’ occurs instead of 
‘pity and fear’ the disjunctive particle retains its proper force. 
In Poet. xi. 4 the reference is to the effect of a special kind of 

onl combined with zepuréreva rather than to the total 
-\-limpression of the tragedy: 7 yap Tovaity avayvepits Kal 
mepimétera 1) EAcov eer 7) PdBov, oiwv mpagewv y Tpaywdia 
pipynois troxevrar. Again in xiii, 2 we read, ov yap poPepov 
ovdé éAeewov TovTo: ore yap piAdvOpwrov ote EAceLvov ovTE 
hoBepov éati: otre EXcov ovte PdPov (Exou av): odre eAeecvov 
ovte poBepov eorar TO cvpPaivov: i.e. none of the plots here 
referred to has a single element of tragedy, much less can the full 
tragic effect be thus produced. 
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the distinctive function of tragedy as katharsis 
be discharged otherwise. 

In the phrase of the anonymous fragment, ‘On 
Comedy,’* which appears to contain some genuine 
Aristotelian tradition, ‘ tragedy seeks to blend fear 
with pity in due proportion’ (% tpaywdia cuppertplav 
Oérer yew tod PoBov). Pity, as Bernays explains, 
through its kinship with fear, is preserved from 
eccentricity and sentimentalism. Fear, through 
its alliance with pity, is divested of a narrow 
selfishness, of the vulgar terror which is inspired 
by personal danger.” A self-absorbed anxiety or 
alarm makes us incapable of sympathy with others. 
In this sense ‘fear casts out pity.’* Tragic fear, 
though it may send an inward shudder through 
the blood, does not paralyse the mind or stun the 


1 Printed by Vahlen and Susemihl at the end of their editions 
of the Poetics, and commented on in detail by Bernays, pp. 142 sqq. 

2 Voltaire quotes with approval the observation of Saint- 
Evremont that in French tragedy tenderness takes the place of 
pity and surprise the place of fear. ‘It cannot be denied,’ he says, 
‘that Saint-Evremont has put his finger on the secret sore of the 
French theatre.’ The idea of fear, again, was frequently that of 
mere terror. Thus in France in the seventeenth century the con- 
ception of the tragic had come to be the union of the sentimental 
and the horrible. 

3 Rhet. ii, 8. 1386 a 21, 7d yap Sewov érepov Tod éAeewvod Kat 
éxkpovaTikoy Tod éAcov, added as a comment on the story told in 
Herod. iii. 14. Cf. ii. 8.1385 b 33, od yap éAcotow of exrerAny- 
pévor 81d. TO eivar pds TO oikely mabe. King Lear, Act v. Sc. 3, 
‘This judgment of the heavens, that makes us tremble, | Touches 
us not with pity.’ 
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sense, as does the direct vision of some impending 
calamity. And the reason is that this fear, unlike 
the fear of common reality, is based on an imagin- 
ative union with another’s life. The spectator is 
lifted out of himself. He becomes one with the 
tragic sufferer, and through him with humanity at 
large. One effect of the drama, said Plato, is that 
through it a man becomes many, instead of one; 
it makes him lose his proper personality in a 
pantomimic instinct, and so prove false to him- 
self. Aristotle might reply: True; he passes 
out of himself, but it is through the enlarging 
power of sympathy. He forgets his own petty 
sufferings. He quits the narrow sphere of the 
individual. He identifies himself with the fate of 
mankind. 

We are here brought back to Aristotle’s theory 
of poetry as a representation of the universal. 
Tragedy exemplifies with concentrated power this 
highest function of the poetic art. The characters 
it depicts, the actions and fortunes of the persons 
with whom it acquaints us, possess a typical 
and universal value. The artistic unity of plot, 
binding together the several parts of the play in 
close inward coherence, reveals the law of human 
destiny, the causes and effects of suffering. The 
incidents which thrill us are intensified in their 
effect, when to the shock of surprise is added the 
discovery that each thing as it has happened could 
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not. be otherwise; it stands in organic relation to 
what has gone before. There is a combination of 


ys 


the inevitable and the unexpected.1. Pity and fear 
awakened in connexion with these larger aspects 
of human suffering, and kept in close alliance with 
one another, become universalised emotions. What 
is purely personal and self-regarding drops away. 
The spectator who is brought face to face with 
grander sufferings than his own experiences a 
ympathetic ecstasy, or lifting out of himself. It 
s precisely in this transport of feeling, which 
arries a man beyond his individual self, that the 
distinctive tragic pleasure resides. Pity and fear 
are purged of the impure element which clings to 
them in life. In the glow of tragic excitement 
these feelings are so transformed that the net 
result is a noble emotional satisfaction. 

The katharsis, viewed as a_refining process, 
may have primarily implied no more to Aristotle 
than the expulsion of the disturbing element, 
namely, the pain,” which enters into pity and fear 
when aroused by real objects. The mere fact of 
such an expulsion would have supplied him with 


1 Poet. ix. 11, where the point lies in the union of Tapa TV 
ddgav with 60° GAAnaa. 

2 Of. Plut. Symp. Qu. iii. 8 (in reference to the musical katharsvs), 
dorep ) Opnvdia Kai 6 erutdetos abdds év dpxy TaO0s Kived Kat 
Sdxpvov éxParret, mpodywv de tyv Puxny cis OfKTOV OUTW KATO. 
puxpov eSarpet Kal dvaAdioxes TO AUTHTLKOV—aA passage 
which is also instructive as to the kathartic method generally. 
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a point of argument against Plato, in addition to 
the main line of reply above indicated.t In the 
Philebus Plato had described the mixed (p1yGeiear) 
or impure (d«d@apro:) pleasures as those which 
have in them an alloy of pain; and the pleasure 
of tragedy was stated to be of the mixed order.’ 
The Aristotelian theory asserts that the emotions 
on which tragedy works do indeed in real life 
contain a large admixture of pain, but that by 
artistic treatment the painful element is ex- 
| pelled or overpowered. 

In the foregoing pages, however, we have 
carried the analysis a step farther, and shown how 
and why the pain gives way to pleasure. The sting 
of the pain, the disquiet and unrest, arise from the 
selfish element which in the world of reality clings 
to these emotions. The pain is expelled when the 
taint of egoism is removed. If it is objected that 
the notion of universalising the emotions and 
ridding them of an intrusive element that belongs 
to the sphere of the accidental and individual, is 
a modern conception, which we have no warrant for 
attributing to Aristotle, we may reply that if this 
is not what Aristotle meant, it is at least the 

1 See pp. 245-6. 

2 Phil. 50 B, pyvier 51) viv 6 Adyos 7yiv ev Opjvos Te Kal ev 
Tpaywotats, pi) Tots Spdpaot povov dAAd TH TOD Piov Evuracy 
tpaywoia Kat Kkwpwdia, Avras Hdovais dua Kepdvvvebat, Kal év 


aXdXors 5) puplos. Cf. 48a, tds ye tpayixas Oewpyoers, Sray 
dpa XaipovrTes KAGWCL, 


rf 
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natural outcome of his doctrine; to this conclusion 
his general theory of poetry points. 
Let us assume, then, that the tragic katharsis 


‘involves not only the idea of an emotional relief, 


ie the further idea of the purifying of the 
motions so relieved. In accepting this interpre- 
tation we do not ascribe to tragedy a direct moral 
purpose and influence. Tragedy, according to the 
definition, acts on the feelings, not on the will. It 
does not make men better, though it removes certain 
hindrances to virtue. The refining of passion 
under temporary and artificial excitement is still 
far distant from moral improvement. Aristotle 
would probably admit that indirectly the drama 
has a moral influence in enabling the emotional 
system to throw off some perilous stuff, certain 
elements of feeling, which, if left to themselves, 
might develop dangerous energy and impede the 
free play of those vital functions on which the 
exercise of virtue depends. The excitation of 
noble emotions will probably in time exert an 
effect upon the will. But whatever may be the 
indirect effect of the repeated operation of the 
katharsis, we may confidently say that Aristotle 
in his definition of tragedy is thinking, not of 


any such remote result, but of the immediate 


mid of the art, of the aesthetic function it 
lfils. 


It is only under certain conditions of art that 
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the homoeopathie cure of pity and fear by similar 

emotions is possible. Fear cannot be combined 

with the proper measure of pity unless the sub- 
ject-matter admits of being universalised. The 

dramatic action must be so significant, and its 

meaning capable of such extension, that through 

it we can discern the higher laws which rule the 

world. The private life of an individual, tragic as 

it may be in its inner quality, has never been 

AN aie the subject of the highest tragedy. Its con- 
sequences ‘are not of far-reaching importance ; it 

does not move the imagination with sufficient 

power. Within the limited circle of a bourgeots 

~ yo, society a great action is hardly capable of being 
> JX: unfolded. A parochial drama, like that of Ibsen, 
ODF * where the hero struggles against the cramping 
ned conditions of his normal life, sometimes with all 
the ardour of aspiring hope, more often in the spirit 

of egoistic self-assertion which mistakes the measure 

of the individual’s powers, can hardly rise to tragic 


Pa 


dignity. We are conscious of a too narrow stage, 
of & confined outlook, and of squalid motives under- 
lying even conduct which is invested with a certain 
air of grandeur. The play moves on the flat levels 
of existence. The characters are unequal to the 
task imposed on them; and though we may find 
room for human pity in witnessing failure and 
foiled hopes, still it is commonplace and gloomy 
failure. No one can question the skill in dramatic 
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construction and the stirring interest of Ibsen’s 
plays, but the depressing sense of the trivial cannot 
be shaken off, and the action always retains traces 
__ of an inherent littleness * which hinders the awaken- 
ing of tragic fear,—still more of that solemnity and 
awe which is the final feeling left by genuine 
tragedy. Some quality of greatness in the situation 
as well as in the characters appears to be all but 
indispensable, if we are to be raised above the 
individual suffering and experience a calming 
instead of a disquieting feeling at the close. The 
tragic katharsis requires that suffering shall be 
exhibited in one of its comprehensive aspects ; that 
the deeds and fortunes of the actors shall attach 
themselves to larger issues, and the spectator him- 
Py. self be lifted above the special case and brought 
face to face with universal law and the divine plan 

‘of the world. 
In order that an emotion may be not only 
excited but also allayed,—that the tumult of the 
mind may be resolved into a pleasurable calm,— 


the emotion stirred by a fictitious representation 
must divest itself of its purely selfish and material 
elements, and become part of a new order of things. 


Alt is perhaps for this reason that love in itself 


lis hardly a tragic motive. The more exclusive and 
aN self-absorbed a passion is, the more does it resist 
kathartic treatment. The feelings excited must 
have their basis in the permanent and objective 


w\c,- 
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realities of life, and be independent of individual 
caprice or sentiment. In the ordinary novel the 
passion of love in its egoistic and self-centred 
interest does not admit of being generalised, or 
its story enlarged into a typical and independent 
action. The rare cases where a love story is truly 
tragic go to prove the point which is here enforced. 
In Romeo and Juliet the tragedy does not lie 
merely in the unhappy ending of a tale of true 
love. Certain other conditions, beyond those 
which contribute to give a dramatic interest, are 
required to produce the tragic effect. There is the 
feud of the two houses, whose high place in the 
commonwealth makes their enmity an affair of 
public concern. The lovers in their new-found 
rapture act in defiance of all external obligations. 
The elemental force and depth of their passion 
bring them into collision with the fabric of the 
society to which they belong. Their tragic doom 
quickly closes in upon them. Yet even in death 
the consequences of their act extend beyond the 
|sphere of the ‘individual. Over the grave of their 
love the two houses are reconciled. 

Tragedy, as it has been here explained, satisfies 
a universal human need. The fear and pity on 
and through which it operates are not, as some 
have maintained, rare and abnormal emotions. All 
men, as Aristotle says,’ are susceptible to them, 

1 Pol. v. (viii.) 7. 1342 a 5-7. 
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some persons in an overpowering measure. For 
the modern, as for the ancient world, they are still 
among the primary instincts; always present, if 
below the surface, and ready to be called into 
activity... The Greeks, from temperament, cireum- 
stances, and religious beliefs, may have been more 
sensitive to their influence than we are, and more 
likely to suffer from them in a morbid form. 
Ct tragedy, indeed, in its beginnings was but a 
wild religious excitement, a bacchic ecstasy. This 
aimless ecstasy was brought under artistic law. 
It was ennobled by objects worthy of an ideal 
emotion. The poets found out how the transport 
of human pity and human fear might, under the 
excitation of art, be dissolved in joy, and the pain 


escape in the purified tide of human sympathy. 


1 Cf. Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, Ed. 3, pp. 154-5. 
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‘Uniry of plot does not,’ says Aristotle,' ‘as some 
persons think, consist in the unity of the hero. For 
infinitely various are the incidents in one man’s life 
which cannot be reduced to unity; and so, too, 
there are many actions of one man out of which we 
cannot make one action. Hence the error, as it 
appears, of all poets who have composed a Heracleid, 
a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They imagine 
that as Heracles was one man, the story of Heracles 
must also be a unity.’ Such is the principle laid 
down for tragedy in ch. viii., and Homer is there 
held up as the true model even to the tragedian. 
Precisely the same principle is affirmed of epic 
poetry in ch. xxiii., where it is added that unity 
of time, like unity of person, does not of itself 
bind events into a unity.” Not only epics like the 
Achilleid of Statius offend against this funda- 
mental principle, but also many modern dramas 
in which the life and character of the hero become 


l Poet, viii. 1. 2 Poet. xxiii, 1-4. 
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the ultimate motive, and a biographical or his- 
torical interest takes the place of the dramatic 
interest. 

The first requirement of a tragedy is Unity of 
Action.’ Unity in Aristotle is the principle of 
limit, without which an object loses itself in the 
ameipov, the region of the undefined, the indeter- 
minate, the accidental. By means of unity the 
plot becomes individual and also intelligible. The 
greater the unity, the more perfect will it be as 
a concrete and individual thing; at the same time 
it will gain in universality and typical quality.’ 

The Unity of the tragic action is, again, an 
organic unity, an inward principle which reveals 
itself in the form of an outward whole.’ It is 
opposed indeed to plurality, but not opposed to 
the idea of manifoldness and variety; for simple 
as it is in one sense, it admits of all the complexity 
of vital phenomena. The whole (édov) in which it 
is manifested is complete (réAevov) * in its parts, the 


1 For the meaning of rpaéus, ‘action,’ see pp. 123 and 334 sqq. 

2 In Prob. xviii. 9.917 b 8 sqq., the pleasure derived from a 
Unity is ultimately resolved into the fact that it is yvwpiperepov : 
Sia. th wore Tov ieropiav 7OLov akovopev TOV TeEpl Ev TYVETTNKULOV 
i) Tov Tept TOAAG Tpayparevopevor ; 1} SudTL Tots yvwpipwrTepors 
parXov mporéxopev Kal pOv0ov aitGv dxovopev* yvwopiywrepov dE 
éott TO Hpurpévov Tod dopiotov. Td pev ody ev Hpwrat, TA de 
ToAAG TOU arEipov pETEXEL. 

3 Poet. ch. vii. (rd GAov), ch. viii. (76 €v): supra pp. 186 sqq. 

4 In the definition of tragedy (Poet. vi. 2) we have TeXeias 
rpaéews, in vii. 2 teAcias Kal dAns mpdgews. So in xxiii. 1 epic 
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parts themselves being arranged in a fixed order 
(réfs),! and structurally related so that none can 
be removed, none transposed, without disturbing 
the organism.’ Within the single and complete 
action which constitutes the unity of a tragedy, 
the successive incidents are connected together 
by an inward and causal bond,—by the law of 
necessary and probable sequence on which Aristotle 
is never tired of insisting. 

Again, a certain magnitude (néyeos) is indis- 
pensable for the harmonious evolution of a whole 
such as is here described. This is frequently 
affirmed by Aristotle. As a biological law it 
applies to the healthy life and growth of all 


organic structures.* It is also an artistic law, 


poetry is wep) piav mpagiv SAnv Kat teheiav. A perfect dAov is 
necessarily réAevov. In Phys. iii. 6. 207 a 7 sqq. dAov and TéXELov 
are opposed to dzeupov, and the two words declared to be almost 
equivalent in meaning: deipov pev ody éotlvy of Kata toad 
AapBdvovow dei te AaPeiv eotw ew. od S& pmdev ew, Tovr’ 
éott téNevov Kal Sov: odTw yap dprfdpeBa 7d dXrov, ob} pnbev 
drertiv, olov dvOpwrov ddov 7) KiBwrov: ib. 13, dAov &€ Kat 
réevov i) TO att Tdparav i) Tbveyyus THY ptow ecriv. Plato, 
Parm. 157, évés twos, 8 Kadodpev dAov, e& drdvtwv ev TéAcLov 
yeyovds, TovTou popiov av 7d poptov ein. 

1 Of, Plat. Gory. 5038, (every craftsman and artist) eis tafw 
twa éxaotos éxactov TiOnow 6 av tiOn, Kal mporavayKacer TO 
érepov To Erépp mperov Te elvar Kal Gpporrev, ews dv 7d array 
oiorntar TeTaypevov Te Kal KEKOTpNMEVOY TPAYLA. 

2 Poet, viii. 4, perarHeuevov twds pépovs 1) aparpovpevov dia- 
péper ban (2 Siapopeia ax or SiapBetper Ba) Kat kwveio Oat 7d GAov. 

3 De Anim. ii, 4. 416 a 16, tov & dice cunotapevov TavTOV 
éoti mépas kal Adyos peyeHovs Te Kal avéyoews: de Gen. Anim, 
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expressing one of the first conditions of organic 
beauty.’ In this latter sense it is emphasised in 
chapter vil. of the Poetics. An object is unfit for 
artistic representation if it is infinitely large or 
infinitesimally small.?. On this principle a whole 
such as the Trojan war, ‘ though it has a beginning 
and an end,’ is too vast in its compass even for epic 
treatment; it cannot be grasped by the mind, and 
incurs the risk attaching to any roAvpepys mpakus, of 
becoming a series of detached scenes or incidents.” 
Aristotle wisely avoids attempting to lay down 
any very precise rules as to the possible length to 
which a play may be extended. What he does say 
on the subject is marked by much sobriety and good 
sense. He rejects as inartistic any reference to the 
outward and accidental conditions of stage repre- 
sentation. He falls back on the law of beauty as 


ii. 6.745 a5, ore yap te mace Tots (ous Tépas rou peyeOous. 
The same principle applies to a woAus, Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 13826 a 35, 
> 2 ‘\ / / / A \ “~ ” 
GAN ete Te Kat TorAEoL peyeHous pETPOV, WOTEP Kal TWY éAXov 
ravtwv, (gov putdv opydvev, Pol. viii. (v.) 3. 1802 b 34, da7ep 
copa é pepov obyKertar Kal Set avgdver Oa dvaAoyor, iva pevy 
oupperpia, . . . ott Kal 75Ats k.7.X, 

1 Poet. vii, 4, ére & éret 7d Kaddv Kal Cov Kal dav mpaypa 0 
cuvertnKev ék TWGV Od povoy TabTa reraypéva. dei éxerv GAAG Kal 

7 € /, ‘\ S l4 > aS - He * XN L4 / 
peyeBos vrapxetvy py TO TVXOV K.T.A. Cf. ib. 7, del pev 6 peiCov 
a , fal , oy / ? \ \ s 

(sc. p000s) péxpe Tod otvdnhos civar KaAAiwY Eat Karo. Td peyeOos. 
Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1326 a 34, 816 kai row is peta peyebouvs 0 Nex Geis 
Spos trapxet, TAVTHV eivat KaAXloTHY avayKaiov. 

2 Poet. vii. 4-5 : supra, p. 187. 

3 Poet, xxiii. 3. 

4 Poet, vii. 6, TOO pjKovs bpos <O> pev mpos Tous dyOvas Kat 


» > lal 7 > / 
THY aia Onow Ov 7T7)S TEXVNS COTLV. 
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governing a work of art, and—intimately related 
to this—on men’s normal powers of memory and 
enjoyment. The whole, he says, must be of such 
dimensions that the memory or mind’s eye can 
embrace and retain it.1 The more truly artistic 
principle, however, is that which is stated in 
ch. vii. 7. A play should be of a magnitude 
sufficient to allow room for the natural develop- 
ment of the story. The action must evolve itself 
freely and fully, and the decisive change of fortune 
come about through the causal sequence of events.” 

This rule holds good of the two varieties of 
plot that are afterwards distinguished,—of the 
émd pats, where the action proceeds on a simple 
and undeviating course from start to finish ; and 
of the wemdeyuévn mpaéis—preferred by Aristotle 
as intensifying the tragic emotions—where the 
catastrophe is worked out by the surprises of 
Recognition (dvayvépicis) and Reversal of the Situ- 
ation (zepuréreva);* these surprises, however, being 
themselves woven into the tissue of the plot,* and 

1 With etdpvnpdvevrov (ch. vii. 5) as a limit of péyeos in 
the tragic p00os ef. xxiii. 3, edodvorros, and xxiv. 3, divacGae 
yap Sei cvvopacbar Tijv dpxjv Kai 7d rédos in regard to epic 
poetry. 

2 Poet. vii. 7, ds 82 drAGs Siopicavtas cireiv, ev dow peyeber 
‘kata Td eikds 1) TO dvayKaiov épeefs yryvopévov cupPaiver eis 
ebtuxlav ex dvotvxias 7) é& edtuxias eis Svotvyiav peraBadre, 
ikavos Opos éotly Tov peyeOovs. 

8 Poet. x. 1-2. For repiréreca see xi. 1 and infra, pp. 329-31. 

4 Ib. x. 3, ratra de del yiver Oar ef airs THs TvoeTamews TOU 
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discovered in the light of the event to be the 
inevitable, though unexpected, consequences of all 
that has preceded.* The Awaxs, the unravelling or 
Dénouement of the plot, must, as we are told, 
in every case ‘arise out of the plot itself,’* 
not by recourse to the Deus ex Machina or to 
the play of accident—a warning the need of 
which is proved by the whole history of the 
stage. ‘What did she die of?’ was asked con- 
cerning one of the characters in a bad tragedy. 
‘Of what? of the fifth act,’ was the reply. 
Lessing, who tells the story, adds* that ‘in very 
truth the fifth act is an ugly evil disease that 
carries off many a one to whom the first four acts 
promised a longer life.’ 

Let us now look a little more closely into 
Aristotle’s conception of a ‘ whole,’ as the term is 
applied to the tragic action. 

‘A whole,’ he says, ‘is that which has a beginning, 
a middle, and an end’; and each of these terms is 
then defined. ‘A beginning is that which does 
not itself follow anything by causal necessity, 
pidorv, .. . Suaéeper yap Todd Td yiyver Oar tdde S10. TUE 7] 
peta Td0¢. 

te Poet. 1x) 11, 

2 Poet. xv. 7, pavepov obv dre Kat tas Avoers tov pvOwv €& 
abrod Set Tod ptbov ocvpPaivew x.7.A, Cf. the censure passed 
ch. xvi. 4 on the mode in which Orestes is discovered by 
Iphigenia in Eur. J. 7, éxetvos 2 airds Aéyer & PBovrAceTar o 


mounts GAN odx 6 pvGos. 
8 Lessing, Hamb. Dram., Trans. (Bohn) p. 238. 
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but after which something naturally is or comes 
to be. An end, on the contrary, is_ that 
which itself naturally follows some other thing, 
either by necessity, or as a rule, but has nothing 
following it. A middle is that which follows 
something as some other thing follows it.’ 
Some difficulties have been felt with respect to 
these definitions. How, it is said, can a begin- 
ning be causally unconnected with what precedes ? 
Do the opening scenes of a tragedy stand apart 
from the rest of the hero’s career? Is nothing 
implied as to his previous history ? 

The answer would appear to be of this kind. 
The beginning of a drama is, no doubt, the natural 
sequel of something else. Still it must not carry 
us back in thought to all that has gone before. 
Antecedent events do not thrust themselves on us 
in an unending series. Certain facts are necessarily 
given. We do not trace each of these facts back 


oe 77 
1 Poet, vii. 3, dAov S€ éoTw 7d Exov apxijv Kal pérov Kat 
/ > \ , > 
redevtijv. apxiy S€ ear 5 adtd pev pay €& avayKns pet adAo 
> 4 + Ae om 8 ¢ / = bal , ‘ \ 
éoriv, per exeivo & érepov wépuxev elvar 7) ylverOau- TeAevti Se 
> 4 “a > 
robvavtiov 5 avrd per’ GAXO wéepuKev elvae 7) EE avayKys 7) ws Ext 
, \ \ “A 
7d Todt, peta SE TodTO GAO ovdev: pérov Se 6 kal add per dAAO 
‘ > > a ” * 
Kal pet éxeivo érepov. Cf. Plat. Parm. 145 a, ri d€; dAov dv ovK 
> ‘ vn ” \ , QA / bal a? , Ld > 
apxnv av éxou kal perov Kat teAevTHVv; 1) oldv TE TL OAov eivan 
” aA / . 
dvev Tpiov TovTwy ; s0153c. Sophist 2448, ei roivuv dAov eoriv, 
“A / ” vn , > = ” a“ 
pacer aueye OY Td dv pevov Te kal er yara Exel, TaUTA SE EXov 
a , ” . 
Trace avayKn pépn €xew. The opposite holds good of 7d damretpov: 
8) . € \ \ ™” , > XN \ “ 4 > \ 4 
s hte, =f B, 4 5ovH & GTELPOS TE GUT KAL TOV PTE GPXI)V pATE 
wee S29 ae am , 
péoa pte TeAOs Ev a’TM ad EavTOU EXOVTOS . . . YEVOUS. 
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to its origin, or follow the chain of cause and effect 
ad infinitum.’ If we did, the drama would become 
an endless retrograde movement. A play must 
begin at some definite point, and at some definite 
point it must end. It is for the poet to see that 
the action is complete in itself, and that neither 
the beginning nor the end is arbitrarily chosen. 
Within the dramatic action, a strict sequence of 
cause and effect is prescribed; but the causal chain 
must not be indefinitely extended outwards. 

The definition of the ‘middle’ as ‘that which 
follows something as some other thing follows it,’ 
looks at first sight mere tautology : but the context 
shows that the word ‘follows’ here marks a causal, 
not a purely temporal sequence. ‘The idea is that 


1 So Teichmiiller (Arist. Forsch. i. 54, 250) rightly, in defending 
the reading pi) €€ dvdyxns in the definition of dpx% against the 
proposed transposition ¢£ davdéyxys pj. The latter reading, ‘that 
which necessarily does not follow something else, would, as he 
says, describe the absolute beginning, the zp@rov Kivovuv, whereas 
Aristotle here wishes to denote a relative beginning, that which 
follows other things in time, but not as a necessary consequence. 

He adds, however, that the reason Aristotle insists on this 
relative beginning is that tragedy is within the sphere of freedom: 
it must be begun by an act of free will. It seems most un- 
likely that anything of the sort is in Aristotle’s mind. On the 
other hand, it is true that the Greek tragedians do generally make 
the action begin at a point where the human will has free play. 
This is a striking feature in Sophocles’ treatment of the legends. 
Dark or superhuman forces may be at work in the antecedents of 
the play, but within the tragedy there is human will in action, 
The Ajax, the Philoctetes, the Oedipus Tyrannus, and the Oedipus 
Coloneus are examples. 
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the ‘middle’ unlike the ‘beginning’ stands in 
causal relation to what goes before, and unlike the 
‘end’ is causally connected with what follows. 
There is no attempt to mark at what point in 
the development of the play the ‘middle’ is to 
be placed. The purpose of the definitions is 
to exclude beginnings which require something to 
precede them, endings which do not conclude the 
action, and middles which stand alone, unconnected 
either with the beginning or the end. We have 
here an emphatic condemnation of that kind of 
plot which Aristotle calls ‘ epeisodic ’ (érrevzod.w5ns), 
where the scenes follow one another without the 
inward connexion of the edeés or dvayxaiov., A 
succession of stirring scenes does not make a 
tragedy ; and it is just this truth that Euripides 
is apt to forget when, instead of creating a well- 
articulated whole, he often delights to substitute 
pathetic effects, striking situations, rapid contrasts 
and surprises. 

These definitions, however, like so many in 
the Pvetics, have reference to the ideal tragedy; 
they are not to be taken as a rule to which all 
Greek plays conform. This will account for the 
inconsistency between the account here given of 
the ‘ beginning,’ and the account in ch. xviii. of the 
Complication (8éo1s) and Dénouement (dvors) of 
the tragic plot. The Complication is that group 

1 Poe!. ix. 10. Cf. p. 158 note 1. 
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of events which precedes the decisive turn of 
fortune ; the Dénouement is that group of events 
which follows it. In strictness, and according to 
the definition of ch. vii, the ‘beginning’ of the 
play should be also the ‘beginning’ of the Com- 
plication. But the Complication, according to 
ch. xviii, frequently includes ra é£w6ev,1—certain 
incidents external to the action proper, but pre- 
supposed in the drama and affecting the develop- 
ment of the piece. With plays before him like the 
Oedipus Tyrannus and the Ajax, Aristotle even 
at the cost of slight inconsistency admits such 
external incidents to form part of the dramatic 
entanglement. It is in some measure owing to 
this practice of the Greek theatre that an ancient 
tragedy often resembles the concluding acts of a 
modern play. It begins almost at the climax: 
the action proper is highly compressed and con- 
centrated, and forms the last moment of a larger 
action hastening to its close.’ 

If the analytical method of Aristotle in ch. vi., 
and his artificial isolation of the several elements 


1 Poet. xviii. 1, Ta pev CEwhev Kal Evia TOV EowOev Tro\XGKus 1) 
Sécis, Td S€ Aourdv % Avois (where, however, Ueberweg’s trans- 
position, 7a pev ELwOev moAAdKis Kal Evia TOV EowHev 7) deous, if 
not absolutely necessary, gives the more natural order of the words). 

2 Cf. Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy, ‘The Ancients. . . set 
the audience, as it were, at the post where the race is to be con- 
cluded ; and, saving them the tedious expectation of seeing the 
poet set out and ride the beginning of the course, you behold him 
not till he is in sight of the goal, and just upon you.’ 


Ct hte 
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of tragedy, are in themselves liable to mislead the 
reader, the rules of chapters vii. and viii. ought to 
correct any erroneous impression that may arise. 
The thought that here stands out above all others 
‘s that of the organic structure of the drama. 
Further, it becomes apparent that the recurring 
phrase of the Poetics, cveracis (or civOecis) TOV 
mpaypatov, does not denote a mechanical piecing 
together of incidents, but a vital union of the 
parts.1 But, it may be asked, how is the organic 
unity revealed? From what point of view can we 
most clearly realise it ? 

If we have rightly apprehended the general tenor 
of Aristotle’s teaching in the Poetics, unity—he 
would say—is manifested mainly in two ways. 
First, in the causal connexion that binds together 
the several parts of a play,—the thoughts, the 
emotions, the decisions of the will, the external 
events being inextricably interwoven. Secondly, 
‘n the fact that the whole series of events, with all 
the moral forces that are brought into collision, 
are directed to a single end. ‘The action as it 
advances converges on a definite point. The 
thread of purpose running through it becomes 
more marked. All minor effects are subordinated 
to the sense of an ever-growing unity. The end is 
linked to the beginning with inevitable certainty, 
and in the end we discern the meaning of the 

1 Cf. p. 347. 
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whole — 7d Tédos péyeotov amavTov.’ In this 
powerful and concentrated impression lies the 
supreme test of unity. 

Aristotle’s conception of the unity of plan 
essential to the drama could not be much better 
summed up than in the following extract from 
Lowell :?—‘In a play we not only expect a 
succession of scenes, but that each scene should 
lead, by a logic more or less stringent, if not to 
the next, at any rate to something that is to 
follow, and that all should contribute their frac- 
tion of impulse towards the inevitable catastrophe. 
That is to say, the structure should be organic, 
with a necessary and harmonious connexion and 
relation of parts, and not merely mechanical, with 
an arbitrary or haphazard joining of one part to 
another. It is in the former sense alone that any 
production can be called a work of art.’ 

The general law of unity laid down in the 
Poetics for an epic poem is almost the same as for 
the drama;* but the drama forms a more compact 
and serried whole. Its events are in more direct 
relation with the development of character ; its 
incidents are never incidents and nothing more. 
The sequence of the parts is more inevitable— 


1 Poet. vi. 10. 

2 J. R. Lowell, The Old English Dramatists, p. 55. 

3 In the Poetics the epic is treated chiefly from the point of 
view of the drama; in Dryden’s dramatic criticism the converse 
holds good. 
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morally more inevitable—than in a story where 
the external facts and events have an independent 
value of theirown. And though the modern drama, 
unlike the ancient, aspires to a certain epic fulness 
of treatment, it cannot violate the determining 
conditions of dramatic form. 

The epic, being of wider compass, can admit many 
episodes, which serve to fill in the pauses of the 
action, or diversify the interest." They give what 
Aristotle calls qovcAda,? embellishment and variety 
to the narrative. The epic moreover advances 
slowly, and introduces ‘ retarding’ incidents,— 
incidents by which the Dénouement 1s delayed, 
and the mental strain for the time relieved, only 
to be intensified again when the climax comes. 
Further, owing to the number of its minor actions, 
the epic, while keeping its essential unity, contains 
the plots of many tragedies ; in the phrase of Aris- 
totle, it is 7oAvpvOos :* whereas the drama rejects 
this multiplicity of incidents ; it is of closer tissue, 
pressing forward to an end which controls its entire 
structure. By the very conditions also of dramatic 
representation a play cannot, except through the 


1 Poet. xxiii, 3, érewrodiors ofs SiadapBaves (cf. Lat. ‘ distinguit ’) 
tiv roinow. xxiv. 4, 7d pera Badew Tov akovovTa Kal ereurod.oty 
Gvopotors ereurodiots. 

2 Poet. xxiii. 3. 

8 Poet. xviii, 4, xpi) S& Srep eipytar ToAAdKis pepvjoOae kat 
pa) Tovety érorouKdy ovoTHpa Tpayydiav. éxorroukov Oe AEyw TO 
roAvpvOov .7.A. 
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mouth of messengers or by similar means, place 
before us other than successive events. ‘The epic, 
by virtue of its narrative form, can describe actions 
that are simultaneous.! Thus the Odyssey, after 
a long interval, resumes the main story, which had 
been left in suspense; simultaneous and collateral 
incidents are narrated with much fulness of detail, 
and the scattered threads bound together in the 
unity of a single and accelerating action. 

The action, then, of the drama is concentrated, 
while that of the epic is large and manifold. The 
primary difference of form is here a governing 
fact in the development of the two varieties of 
poetry. The epic is a story of the past, the drama 
a representation in the present. The epic story- 
teller can take his time; his imagination travels 
backward to a remote distance and there expatiates 
at will. He surveys the events of a past which 
is already a closed book. If he happens to be the 
rhapsodist of an early society, he and his audience 
alike have time immeasurable at their command, 
he to tell, and they to listen. ‘ Behold,’ says King 
Alcinous in the Odyssey, ‘the night is of great 
length unspeakable, and the time for sleep in the 
hall is not yet; tell me therefore of those wondrous 


. ’ bs 

1 Poet. xxiv. 4, yer 5. . . ToAY Te 1) eroTroLia iSvov dua Td 
> X aN ot \ > 5é Q a / AAG 4 
éy pev TH Tpaywoig py evdexer Gar apa mpattopeva TOAAG f1EpT) 

lal nw an nw nw , , 

pupeio Oat ddAa 76 ert THs TKHVAS Kal TOV VTOKpLTWV MEPOS POVOV" 
> N ans 4 \ \ , > ” ‘ , o A 
éy 5¢ rH emorrouig Sua TO Sviyynow Evas ETTL TOAAG pepy apa. Tovety 
Trepatvopeva. 
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deeds. I could abide even till the bright dawn, 80 
long as thou couldst endure to rehearse me these 
woes of thine in the hall.’* That 1s the true temper 
of the epic audience. They will listen through the 
night, and next day desire to take up the tale again. 

The conditions of the drama are the opposite of 
all this. The spectacle of an action evolving itself 


in the present is very different from the leisurely 


recital of an event that has happened in the past. 
The impressions are more vivid in proportion to 
their nearness. Nay, so vivid do they become that 
the spectator, living in the present, becomes almost 
one with the hero whose fortunes he follows. He 
is impatient to see the sequel : he cannot listen to 
long stories, to adventures unconnected with that 
‘n which the central interest lies. The action which 
rivets his attention is hastening towards its goal. 
By the very fact that the dramatic struggle and 
catastrophe take place before his eyes, the action 
gains a rapidity, partly dramatic, partly lyric, that 
is alien to the epic poem. 

The only dramatic Unity enjoined by Aristotle 
is Unity of Action. It is strange that this should 
still need to be repeated. So inveterate, however, 
is a literary tradition, once it has been established 
under the sanction of high authority, that we still 
fnd the ‘Three Unities’ spoken of in popular 
writings as a rule of the Poetics. 

1 Qdyss. xi. 373-6. 


Se ‘ 
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It may be interesting here to cast a rapid 
glance over the history of this famous literary 
superstition.' 

-. The doctrine of the ‘Unity of Time,’ or as it 
was sometimes called the ‘ Unity of the Day,’ rests 
on one passage in the Poetics,? and one only. 


1 For the early history of this doctrine see Breitinger, Les 
Umites @Aristote avant le Cid de Corneille (Geneve, 1879) ; and for 
its history in France, Ad. Ebert, Entwickeluwngsgeschichte der 
franzsische Tragidie, vornehmlich im 16. Jahrhundert (Gotha, 1856). 

Poet. v. 4, ére S€ TO paper, <érel> 2) pev (sc. 7) Tpay@dia) bre 
padiora meiparar trd pilav repiodov iAiov efvar i) puxpdv éEad- 
Adrrew, * d& érorotia ddpurtos TE Xpdvy, Kal TotTw dSiadépet: 
KQ(TOL TO TPOTOV Opolws év Tals Tpaywoiats TodTO érolovv Kal év 
Tots ererw. 

Teichmiiller (Arist. Forsch. pp. 206 ff.) attempts to show not 
only that piKxos here is the external length of the poem, but also 
that xpévos is the actual time taken in recitation (or representation), 
as distinct from the ideal or imaginary time over which the action 
extends. He seems to prove his case with respect to pjKos, which 
invariably in the Poetics means external length. But his view of 
Xpovos is open apparently to fatal objections, the chief of which 
are these :—(1) piav zepiodov 7A/ov can hardly express the day of 
twelve hours. The word zepiodos as applied to a heavenly body 
always means its full orlit, its motion from a given starting-point 
back again to the same point. This periphrasis, instead of the 
simple phrase piav 1jyépav, seems expressly designed to indicate 
that the day of twenty-four hours—1épa together with vigé—is 
meant. (2) As has been shown by Ribbeck, Rhein. Mus. 24, p. 135, 
the parenthetical remark, 7d rpOrov 6poiws ev Tais tpayywdiass 
TOUTO eroiovv Kat év Tols Erecwy, tells strongly against Teichmiiller. 
The reference must be to the imaginary time of the action i the 
play itself. (3) tpaydia throughout the Poetics is used for tragedy 
as a distinct species of poetry, or for a particular tragedy,—never 
for the tragic performance including a tetralogy. (4) pada 
metparat loses almost all point if the xpdvos is external time, and 

U 
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‘Epic poetry and tragedy differ, again, in their 
length : for tragedy endeavours, as far as possible, 
to confine itself to a single revolution of the sun, 
or but slightly to exceed this limit; whereas the 
epic action has no limits of time. We have here 
a rough generalisation as to the practice of the 
Greek stage. The imaginary time of the dramatic 
action is limited, as far as may be, to the day of 
twenty-four hours. The practice, however, did not 
always exist. In the earlier days of tragedy, as 
the next sentence shows, the time - limit was 
ignored in the tragic no less than in the epic 
action. 

No strict rule is here laid down. A certain 
historic fact is recorded,—a prevailing, but not an 
invariable usage. The effort of tragedy was in 
this direction, though the result could not always 
be achieved. Even in the developed Attic drama 
several exceptions to the practice are to be found. 
if drd pilav... evar instead of its natural sense ‘fall within, 
‘be comprised within,’ is forced to mean ‘occupy,’ or ‘ fill up,’ 
twelve hours of daylight. 

The translation adopted in the text follows Ueberweg’s explana- 
tion. pijkos is (with Teichmiiller) referred to the actual length of 
the poem, but xpdvos to the internal time of the action. The 
difference in the length of a poem is made to depend on a difference 
in the time occupied by the action. Roughly speaking, such a 
relation generally exists, at least in the drama. But it is far from 
being a strict rule. 

In forming this conclusion on a passage which is still not with- 


out difficulty, I have had the advantage of some correspondence 
with Prof. Bywater. 
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In the Humenides months or years elapse between 
the opening of the play and the next scene. The 
Trachiniae of Sophocles and the Swpplices of 
Kuripides afford other and striking instances of 
the violation of the so-called rule. In the 
Agamemnon, even if a definite interval of days 
cannot be assumed between the fire - signals 
announcing the fall of Troy, and the return of 
Agamemnon, at any rate the conditions of time 
are disregarded and the march of events is 
imaginatively accelerated.’ 

As for the ‘ Unity of Place,’ this too was a stage- 
practice, generally observed in the Greek drama 
but sometimes neglected, more especially in comedy: 
it is nowhere even hinted at in the Poetics, and, 
as a rule of art, has been deduced by the critics 
from the Unity of Time.’ 


I On the time-question in the Agamemnon see an article by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell in the Classical Review, vol. iv. 303-5. On the 
general question of ‘ The Unity of Time’ see Verrall, Ion of Eurip. 
Intr. pp. xlviii ff, (Cambridge Press), 

2 The formal recognition of the Unity of Place as a third Unity 
dates from Castelvetro’s first edition of the Poetics in 1570: see an 
article by H. Breitinger in Revue Critique 1879, ii. pp. 478-80. 
In the same article two other points are noted: (1) that Castelvetro 
adopts the theory put forward in the Poetik published 1561 from 
the remains of J. C. Scaliger, identifying the time of the action 
with that of the representation ; (2) that Sir Philip Sidney in his 
Apologie for Poetrie, written soon after 1580 and published in 1595, 
derived from Castelvetro many of the arguments and examples by 
which he maintains his vigorous defence of the Three Unities, 

See also Spingarn p. 99, ‘In fact, Castelvetro specifically says 
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There are several very obvious reasons for the 
general observance of the minor Unities in Greek 
tragedy. The simple and highly concentrated 
movement of a Greek play seldom demanded, or 
even permitted, a change of place or intervals 
between the scenes. Such breaks would, as a 
rule, have been liable to disturb the impression of 
the unity of the whole. Moreover, as has been 
often remarked, the Chorus formed an ideal bond 
of union between the separate parts of the action. 
Lessing suggests’ that the limitations of time and 
place were necessary in order that the Chorus 
might not seem to be kept too long away from 
their homes. But if once we realise the painful 
fact that these worthy men are kept standing, it 
may be for twenty-four hours, fasting and in one 
place, our distress will not be perceptibly aug- 
mented if the action is prolonged to thirty-six or 
forty-eight hours. Still, it is true that the constant 
presence of the same group of actors in a theatre 
where there was no drop-scene, no division into 
Acts, did naturally lead to the representation of a 
continuous and unbroken action. 

From this point of view the presence of the 
Chorus tended towards Unity of Place and Unity 
of Time. From another point of view the Chorus 


that the unity of action is not essential to the drama, but is merely 
made expedient by the requirements of time and place.’ 
1 Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) p. 369. 
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releases us from the captivity of time. The interval 
covered by a choral ode is one whose value is just 
what the poet chooses to make it. While the time 
occupied by the dialogue has a relation more or 
less exact to real time, the choral lyrics suspend 
the outward action of the play, and carry us still 
farther away from the world of reality. What 
happens in the interval cannot be measured by 
any ordinary reckoning ; it is much or little as the 
needs of the piece demand. A change of place 
directly obtrudes itself on the senses, but time is 
only what it appears to the mind. The imagination 
travels easily over many hours; and in the Greek 
drama the time that elapses during the songs of 
the Chorus is entirely idealised. 

In interpreting the passage of the Poetics 
above quoted (ch. v. 4), the earlier critics dealt 
very loosely with the Greek. ewpétav 1) tpayedia, 
says Aristotle. Corneille and d’Aubignac translate 
seiparar by dort, and thereby convert the general 
statement of fact at once intoarule. Successive 
commentators repeated the error. But the stress 
of the controversy gathered round another point. 
What is the meaning of the phrase piav repiodov 
jatov, ‘a single revolution of the sun’?* Is it the 
day of twenty-four hours or the day of twelve 
hours? The Italian critics were divided on this 


1 See p. 289 note 2. 
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question ; so too were the French. Corneille * 
declared in favour of twenty - four hours; but 
proposed, by a stretch of the rule, to allow thirty 
hours; and even this limit he thought hampering. 
He wavers curiously between the true poetic view 
as to the ideal management of time, and the 
principle of poetic deception so widely held by 
his contemporaries, that the more exact the re- 
production of the conditions of reality, the better 
the art. 

At one moment he says that, if the representa- 
tion lasts two hours, the dramatic action ought 
to be the same length, that the resemblance may 
be perfect. If, however, the action cannot with 
due regard to probability be compressed into two 
hours, he would allow it to run to four or six or 
ten hours, but not much beyond the twenty-four. 
Might it not have occurred to him that long before 
the extreme limit of twenty-four or thirty hours 
was reached, the principle of a life-like imitation of 
. reality would have been surrendered ? No sooner, 
however, has he enunciated the rule than his 
instincts as a poet get the upper hand, and he 
writes: ‘Above all I would leave the length of the 
action to the imagination of the hearers, and never 
determine the time, if the subject does not require 
it. . . . What need is there to mark at the opening 


1 Corneille, Discours iii. Des Trois Unités. 
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of the play that the sun is rising, that it is noon at 
the third act, and sunset at the end of the last ?’ 
Dacier' disputes the view that the ‘single 
revolution of the sun’ means a day of twenty-four 
hours. He holds it to be monstrous and against 
common sense; ‘it would ruin the verisimilitude.’ 
He fixes twelve hours as the extreme limit of the 
dramatic action, but these may be either in the 
night or in the day, or half in one and half in 
the other.? In the perfect tragedy—and here he 
agrees with Corneille—the time of the action and 
of the representation should coincide. He roundly 
asserts that this was an indispensable law of Greek 
tragedy,? though this statement is afterwards 
qualified. If, owing to the nature of the subject, 
the poet cannot observe the rule of strict equi- 
valence, he may have recourse to ‘ verisimilitude’ ; 
and this is stated to be the Aristotelian principle : 
‘Aristotle supplied the defect of necessity by 
probability.’ Thus the law of the eixés and 


1 Dacier on Aristotle’s Poetics, ch. v. note 21, Trans, (London . 
1705). 

2 Cf. d’Aubignac’s translation of 7) puxpov eEadradrrevv, ‘ou de 
changer un peu ce temps, ie. to change from day to night or from 
night to day. 

3 Dacier on Poetics, ch. vii. note 14. 

4 Dacier on Poetics, ch. vii. note 18. Here the dvaykaiov of 
Aristotle becomes the exact equivalence of the time of the action 
with the time of the representation: the eixés becomes the 
verisimilitude which in default of such equivalence ‘ will cheat 
the audience, who will not pry so narrowly as to mind what is 
behind the scenes, provided there be nothing too extravagant.’ 
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dvayxaiov in the Poetics degenerates into a device 
which may lead the audience to imagine that the 
scene on the stage is a facsimile of real life. The 
fallacious principle that the dramatic imitation is 
meant to be in some sense a deception,’ is at the 
basis of all these strange reasonings as to the possible 
equivalence between real and imaginary time. The 
‘dea exists in Corneille? It is pushed to its 
extreme by Dacier and Batteux. Even Voltaire 
commits himself to the absurd position that ‘if 
the poet represents a conspiracy and makes the 
action to last fourteen days, he must account to me 
for all that takes place in those fourteen days.’ * 


1 ‘Tt is false that any representation is mistaken for reality ; 
that any dramatic fable, in its materiality, was ever credible, or 
for a single moment was ever credited.’—Dr. Johnson, Preface to 
Shakspeare. 

2 With regard to Unity of Place Corneille says: ‘Cela 
aiderait 4 tromper V’anditeur, qui ne voyant rien qui lui marquat 
la diversité des lieux, ne s’en apercevrait pas, & moins d’une 
reflexion malicieuse et critique, dont il y en a peu qui soient 
capables’ (Disc. iii). 

8 So Dacier on Poetics, ch. xviii. note 3: ‘Mr. Corneille is 
satisfied that the audience should know why the actors go out of 
the place where the scene is laid; but he does not think it 
necessary to know what they do during the intervels, neither that 
’tis required that the actors should do anything during the 
intervals, but is persuaded that they may sleep then, if they please, 
and not break the continuity of the action. We find just the 
contrary according to Aristotle’s principles, and that it ceases to be 
a tragedy when ’tis so, for this would certainly ruin all the prob- 
ability, if the audience did not know what the actors were doing 
during the intervals ; and if the actors have nothing to do, pray 
what does the audience stay for? ’tis very odd to expect the 
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Unity of Place was generally held to follow as 

a corollary from Unity of Time.' Corneille, the 
first French poet who rigorously observes the rule, 
admits that he finds no such precept in Aristotle.’ 
In defending it he is driven to desperate shifts, 
which end in a kind of compromise. He points 
out that the moderns are met by a difficulty the 
ancients did not encounter. ‘The Greeks could 
make their kings meet and speak in public. In 
France such a familiarity was impossible; royal 
personages could not be brought forth from the 
seclusion of their chambers; nor could private 
confidences be exchanged anywhere but in the 
private apartments of the several characters. He 
would, therefore, admit some extension of the rule. 
He would allow a change of scene, provided that 


sequel of an action, when the actors have nothing more to do, and 
to be interested in a thing, which the actors are so little concerned 
in, that they may goto sleep.’ It is needless to say, there is not a 
trace of all this in Aristotle, 

1 Voltaire derives it from Unity of Action on the strangely 
illogical ground that ‘no one action can go on in several places at 
once. But surely a single action can go on in several places 
successively. 

2 Others who had never read the Poetics were not slow to 
assert that all the Unities are there enjoined. Frederick the 
Great (on German Literature) ridicules the plays of Shakespeare as 
ridiculous farces, worthy of the savages of Canada; they offend 
against all the rules of the stage. ‘For these rules are not 
arbitrary ; you will find them in the Poetics of Aristotle, where 
Unity of Place, Unity of Time, and Unity of Interest are pre- 
scribed as the only means of making tragedy interesting,’ 
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the action represented took place within a single 
town, and that the scene was not shifted in the 
same act. Again, the place (an abstract lew thédtral) 
must be alluded to only under its general name— 
Paris, Rome, or the like—and the stage decoration 
must remain unaltered so far as this local area is 
concerned.’ 

Such were the anxious and minute contrivances 
which a great poet devised to enable the imagination 
to do its proper work. The principle, as Batteux 
carefully explained, was that if the scene of the 
action is changed while the spectator remains in 
one place, he will be reminded that he is assisting 
at an unreal performance ; the imitation will be so 
far defective. 

Far better—we feel—in the interests of the 
dramatic art was the practice of the Shakespearian 
theatre,—the bare stage without movable scenery, 
and the frank surrender of all attempt to cheat the 
senses. The poet simply invoked the aid of the 
imagination to carry his hearers through space and 
time ; to 

‘ digest 
The abuse of distance, . - - 
‘jumping o’er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass.’ 


ee as 


1 Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy, speaks of the ‘regular 
French play’ in which ‘the street, the window, the houses and 
the closet, are made to walk about, and the persons to stand still.’ 
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The problem of the ‘ Unities’ cannot, indeed, 
have presented itself to Aristotle in its modern 
lights. But even if he had known what was to be 
written on the subject, he would, doubtless, have 
taken his stand no less decisively on the funda- 
mental Unity of Action, and refrained from laying 
down any binding rules for change of scene or lapse 
of time. If Unity of Action is preserved, the 
other Unities will take care of themselves. Unity 
of Action is indeed in danger of being impaired by 
marked discontinuity of place or time. ‘There are 
Spanish dramas in which the hero is born in Act 1, 
and appears again on the scene as an old man at 
the close of the play. The missing spaces are 
almost of necessity filled in by the undramatic 
expedient of narrating what has occurred in the 
intervals, Yet even here all depends on the art 
of the dramatist. Years may elapse between 
successive acts without the unity being destroyed, 
as we see from The Winter's Tale. 

After all, the drama is not possible without a 
certain idealisation of place and time. If the poet 
has once succeeded in transporting us to a far-off 
land and a distant age—to ancient Rome or Athens 
—we are not inclined to quarrel with him as to the 
number of hours or days over which the dramatic 
action extends. We do not ask at the end of each 
act, what the hour is by poet’s time; and, should 
we seek to discover it from indications in the play, 
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our curiosity will for the most part be baffled. 
There is no calendar for such a reckoning, no table 
of equivalent hours in the real and the ideal world. 
It is part of the poet’s art to make us forget all 
time; and, if in his company we lose count of 
months and years, we do not cry out against the 
impossibility. For, on the one hand, the imagina- 
tion is not to be cheated by puerile devices into 
the belief that its world is the world of reality : 
on the other, we can hardly place any limit on the 
demands to which it will respond, if only these 
demands are made by one who knows how. Shake- 
speare deals freely, and as he will, with place and 
time ; yet he is generally nearer to the doctrine of 
the Poetics than those who fancied they. wrote in 
strict accordance with the rules of that treatise. 
French poets and writers on aesthetics did not 
derive their dramatic rules directly from the Greek 
models on which the Poetics of Aristotle is based. 
The genius of Rome was more congenial to them 
than that of Greece. Seneca, rather than Aeschylus 
or Sophocles, was the teacher of Corneille and Racine, 
and even Molidre’s comedy was powerfully affected 
by Plautus and Terence. The French, having learnt 
their three Unities from Roman writers, then sought 
to discover for them Aristotelian authority. They 
committed a further and graver error. Instead of 
resting the minor Unities of Time and Place on 
Unity of Action, they subordinated Unity of Action 
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to the observance of the other rules. The result 
not unfrequently was to compress into a space of 
twelve or twenty-four hours a crowded sequence of 
incidents and a series of mental conflicts which 
needed a fuller development. The natural course 
of the action was cut short, and the inner con- 
sistency of character violated. A similar result 
followed from the scrupulous precautions taken 
to avoid a change of scene. The characters, in- 
stead of finding their way to the place where 
dramatic motives would have taken them, were 
compelled to go elsewhere, lest they should violate 
the Unities. The external rule was thus observed, 
but at the cost of that inward logic of character 
and events which is prescribed by the Poetics. 
The failures and successes of the modern stage alike 
prove the truth of the Aristotelian principle, that 
Unity of Action is the higher and controlling law 
of the drama. The Unities of Time and Place, so 
far as they can claim any artistic importance, are 
of secondary and purely derivative value. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE IDEAL TRAGIC HERO 


Wrru the exception of the definition of tragedy 
itself, probably no passage in the Poetics has given 
rise to so much criticism as the description of the 
ideal tragic hero in ch. xii. The qualities requisite 
to such a character are here deduced from the 
primary fact that the function of tragedy is to 
produce the katharsis of pity and fear; pity being 
felt for a person who, if not wholly innocent, 
meets with suffering beyond his deserts ; fear 
being awakened when the sufferer is a man of like 
nature with ourselves. Tragic character must be 
exhibited through the medium of a plot which has 
the capacity of giving full satisfaction to these 
emotions. Certain types, therefore, of character 
and certain forms of catastrophe are at once 
excluded, as failing either in whole or in part to 
produce the tragic effect. 

In the first place, the spectacle of a man 


1 See pp. 260 ff. 
302 
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eminently good* undergoing the change from pros- 
perous to adverse fortune awakens neither pity nor 
fear. It shocks or repels us (uapov éotw). Next, 
and utterly devoid of tragic quality, is the repre- 
sentation of the bad man who experiences the 
contrary change from distress to prosperity. Pity 
and fear are here alike wanting. Even the sense 
of justice (rd PiAdvOpwrov)” is unsatisfied. The 
impression left by such a spectacle is, indeed, the 


1 The émvecxys of Poet. xiii. 2 is from the context to be identified 
with 6 dpery Siadépwv Kat dixacoovvy of § 3. 

2 Vahlen here (ch. xiii. 2) takes 73 @tAdvOpwrov in its ordinary 
sense, as human sympathy with suffering, even if the suffering be 
deserved and the sympathy, therefore, fall short of €Aeos. But the 
comparison of ch. xviii, 6 suggests a more special meaning. The 
outwitting of the clever rogue and the defeat of the brave villain 
are there given as instances of 7d giAdvOpwrov. It appears to 
denote that which gratifies the moral sense, which produces a 
feeling of satisfied justice. So it is taken by Zeller, Susemihl and 
others. Properly it is a sympathetic human feeling; and this 
may be evoked either by the sight of suffering (merited or un- 
merited), or by the punishment of the evil-doer. In Rhet. i. 9. 
1386 b 26 sympathy with unmerited suffering—namely, €A¢os— 
has as its other side the sense of satisfaction over merited mis- 
fortune—what is here called 76 prddvOpurror. 6 pev yap Avrov- 
ate éml Tois ava ts KaKom payor LEAH MI EL 7 GAvTros €oTas 
ext Tots evavTiws KaKompayourty « olov Tovs matpadolas Kat 
puaipovors, OTav TbXwTL TYywpias, ovdels ay AuTnGein xpynoros: 
dei yap xaipew eri rots rovovrous. Dr. Lock has given me an 
interesting illustration of qiAdv@pwrov in the meaning here 
assigned to it from the Book of Wisdom i. 6, piAdvOpwrov yap 
rvedua copia Kat otk dOudcre Tov PAdodypov. 

With fiAdvOpwror, ‘satisfying to human feeling,’ may be com- 
pared the later use of the word (common eg. in Plutarch), of 
‘pleasing,’ ‘ gratifying,’ in a more general way. 
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exact opposite of eos, ‘pity’: it is that which 
the Greeks denoted by véueavs, the righteous anger 


» jor moral indignation excited by undeserved good 


fortune! Again, there is the overthrow of the 
utter villain (6 od8pa srovnpos),—a catastrophe 
that satisfies the moral sense, but is lacking in the 
higher and distinctively tragic qualities. Lastly, 
Aristotle mentions the case which in his view 
answers all the requirements of art. At is that of 
a man who morally stands midway between the 
two extremes. He is not eminently good or just, 
though he leans to the side of goodness.? He is 
involved in misfortune, not, however, as the result 
of deliberate vice, but through some great flaw. of 
character or fatal error in conduct.? He is, more- 
over, illustrious in rank and fortune ; the chief 
motive, no doubt, for this requirement being that 
the signal nature of the catastrophe may be more 
strikingly exhibited. a 

Another possible case remains, though it is not 
among those here enumerated. The good man 
may be represented as passing from adversity to 
prosperity. On Aristotle's principles this would 


1 Rhet. ii. 9. 1386 b 9, dvrixerras d& TH eAeeiv padwra pev 5 
kahovor veyerav: 7o yap AvreirAar ext ais dvagiats KaKO- 
rpaylas dvriKeipevdv eore TpoTov Twa Kat dd Tod adrod 7Oovs 
rd Avretobat ert tals dvagias ebrpayiass. 

2 Poet. xiii. 4, BeAtiovos padrov 7} xXEtpovos. 

3 Poet, xiii. 8, pare 1d Kaxiav Kal pox Onpiav petaBadrwv eis 
tiv Suervxiav GAAG 6: dpaptiav twa, xiii, 4, pay dea pox Onpiav 
GANA 80 dépapriav peyaArnv. 
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fail to produce the proper tragic effect; for, though — | 


in the course of the action we may be profoundly 
moved by the spectacle of threatened ruin, the 
total impression is alien to tragedy, The ‘ happy 
ending, frequent as it is in Greek and in all 
dramatic literature, comes under the same general 
censure as attaches to a plot with a double thread 
of interest and a double catastrophe,—prosperity 
for the good, misfortune for the bad.’ Aristotle 
observes that ‘owing to the weakness of the 
audience’ a play so constructed generally passes 
as the best.” The effect is that of 7d diAdvOpwrrov 


1 Poet, xiii. 7, devrépa 8 1) tpwtn Aeyouévyn 7d Tivov eoTLV 
[ovteoracis] 7) SurAny te THY ovoTac exovoa, KdOarep 7) Odvo- 
wei, Kal TeAevTOoa eF EvavTias Tois BeATiogt Kal yElpoow. 

2 Poet. xiii. 7, doxe? 5€ efvar tpotn Sid THY TOV Oedtpwv aoGE- 
vecav. Cf. Twining ii. 116, ‘Chaucer’s monk had the true Aristotelic 
idea of Tragedy :— 

Tragedie is to sayn a certain storie, 
As olde books maken us memorie, 
Of him that stood in great prosperitee, 
And is yfallen out of high degree 
In to miserie, and endeth wretchedly. 
But the knight and the host were among the Oeatat doOeveis : 
Ho! quod the knight, good sire, no more of this : 
That ye have said is right ynough ywis, 
And mochel more ; for litel heviness 
Is right enough to mochel folk, I gesse. 
I say for me, it is a gret disese, 
Wher as men have ben in gret welth and ese, 
To heren of hir soden fall, alas ! 
And the contrary is joye and gret solas, 
As when a man has ben in poure estat, 
And climbeth up, and wexeth fortunat, 


wv 
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above mentioned: reward and punishment are in 
exact correspondence with desert. He himself 


And ther abideth in prosperitee ; 
Swiche thing is gladsom, as it thinketh me, 
And of swiche thing were goodly for to telle.’ 

The Aristotelian view is maintained in Spectator No. 40, Tatler 
“ No. 82. On the other hand cf. Dryden, Dedication of the Spanish 
Friar : ‘It is not so trivial an undertaking to make a tragedy end 
happily ; for ’tis more difficult to save_than ’tis to kill. The 
dagger and the cup of poison are always in readiness; but to 
bring the action to the last extremity, and then by probable means 
to recover all, will require the art and judgment of a writer and 
cost him many a pang in the performance.’ 

Dr. Johnson gives expression to the extreme view of ‘ poetical 
justice’ in his criticism of King Lear (vol. ii. 164-5), ‘Shak- 
speare has suffered the virtue of Cordelia to perish in a just cause, 
contrary to the natural idea of justice, to the hope of the reader, 
and what is yet more strange, to the faith of chronicles. Yet this 
conduct is justified by the Spectator, who blames Tate for giving 
Cordelia success and happiness in his alteration, and declares that, 
in his opinion, the tragedy has lost half its beauty. Dennis has 
remarked, whether justly or not, that to secure the favourable 
reception of Cato, the town was poisoned with much false and 
abominable criticism, and that endeavours had been used to discredit 
and decry poetical justice. A play in which the wicked prosper, 
and the virtuous miscarry, may doubtless be good, because it is 
| @ just representation of the events of human life: but since all 

reasonable beings naturally love justice, I cannot easily be per- 
_ suaded, that the observation of justice makes a play worse ; or that 
| if other excellences are equal, the audience will not always rise 

the better pleased for the triumph of persecuted virtue. In the 
present case the public has decided. Cordelia from the time of 

Tate has always retired with victory and felicity. And if my 

sensations could add anything to the general suffrage, I might relate, 

I was many years ago so shocked by Cordelia’s death, that I know 

not whether I ever endured again to read the last scenes of the 
\ play till I undertook to revise them as an editor.’ 


—= 
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regards the pleasure hence derived as proper 
rather to comedy, where all discords are reconciled, 
the bitterest foes part as friends, ‘no one slays or 
is slain’ : '—or, as Goethe in a similar context puts 
it, ‘no one dies, ‘ every one is married.’ / 

The stress laid in this chapter on the unhappy 
ending is the key to the striking phrase in which 
Euripides, faulty as he may perhaps be in dramatic 
structure, is pronounced to be ‘still the most tragic 
of poets.” The saying must be read along with 


72 


1 Poet. xiii. 8. Cf. Schol. on Eurip. Orest. p. 347 (Dind.), 7 
KatdAngis THs Tpaywdias 7) eis OpHnvov 1) els TADos Katadver, 1) 5é 
THS Kwpmdias eis orovdds Kal SiaAAayds, 6Oev oparar Tdd€ 7d 
Spapa Kwpiky KaTtaAner ypyodpevov* SuaXAayat yap mpds Meve- 
Aaov kat Opeorny. Arg. to Alcest. p. 87. 9 (Dind.), 7d dé dpapa 
€oTl TATUPLKWTEpOV, OTL eis xapav Kal Oov7V KaTacTpEeper* Tapd. 
Tois TpaytKots exkPdAAeTar ws avoikEeLa THS TpayLKys Toujorews 6 
te Opeorns kal 4 "AAKnortis as ex cupdhopas pev apxopueva, eis 
evoarpoviav dé Kal xapav Ajg~avta, eat. dE padrAov Kwopwdias 
éxdpeva. Cf. Dante, Hpist. x. 10. 

2 Poet. xiii. 6, 6 Evpuridns «i kat ta GAAG pa) €d oiKovopel, 
GANG TpayikwTatds ye TOV TonTav daiverat. The praise is 
here further limited by the previous remark that the effectiveness 
jot such a Lions partly ox on stage reprecsnisce us ext yap 
TOV oKnVOV Kal TOV ay ovo TpAayLKOTATAL at TOLLUTAL aivovrat, 
av KatopOwbacy. 

The ‘ powerful tragic effect’ on the stage (Tpay:xwtatar paivov- 
Tal, TpayiKwTaTos ye paiverat) is a serious reservation for Aristotle 
to make, for he requires a good tragedy to produce its proper effect 
merely by reading, ch. xiv. 1. See Susemihl (Introd. p. 29), who 
also compares the use of tpay:Kds in a somewhat restricted sense 
in the two other passages where it occurs in the Poetics,—xiv. 7, 
76 Te yop puapodv exe, Kal od TpayiKdv' arabes yap (where Tpa- 
ye ov ae tragic disaster), and xviii. 5 (applied to Agathon), 
Tpayikov Yap TOTO Kat pirdvOpwrov. Its limitation in the latter 
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certain limiting expressions in the context, and 
in other passages of the Poetics. But whatever 
deductions may have to be made from the force of 
the phrase, the estimate of Euripides here given 1s 
directly connected’ by Aristotle with the preference 
of the poet for the true tragic ending. 

Reverting now to the several types of excluded 
characters, we may consider Aristotle’s conclusions 
more in detail. First, the ézveseyjs or perfectly 
blameless character is deemed unfit to be a tragic 
hero on the ground that wholly unmerited suffer- 
ing causes repulsion, not fear or pity. Why, we 
may ask, not pity? Surely we feel pity for one 
who is in the highest sense dvafwos, an innocent 
sufferer? In reply it has been sometimes said that 
such persons themselves despise the pain of suffer- 
ing; they enjoy so much inward consolation that 
they have no need of our sympathy. ‘Si vis me 
flere dolendum est primum ipsi tibi.’ This may 
appear a cynical reflexion, though it can be so 


passage is very remarkable in connexion with ¢iAdvOpwrov. The 
discomfiture of the wicked man, there spoken of, does not answer 
to the true tragic idea; it merely ‘satisfies the moral sense’; so 
that tpayixév can hardly mean much more than strikingly 
dramatic. In ch. xiii. 6 the chief thought is the pathetic and 
moving power of Euripides, Cf. Probl. xviii. 6. 918 a 10, dud ri 7) 
Tapakatadoyi) év Tals @dais tpayiKov ; where waOytiKov in the 
next line is used as an equivalent. In Plato, Rep. x. 602 B, tous Te 
THS TpayiKns Towjrews artopevous ev lapPeious Kai ev exert, the 
word includes the sad narratives of epic poetry as well as of tragedy. 
1 Poet. xiii. 6, 51d Kai x.7.X. 
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put as to convey a real truth. The pity we feel 
for outward misfortune may be sunk in our 
admiration for the courage with which it is borne. 
Aristotle’s answer, however, would probably be 
different. He too would say that pity is expelled 
by a stronger feeling; as in the Mhetoric ‘terror 
tends to drive out pity.’ But the mention here 
of 7d puapov suggests that the sense of outraged 
justice would displace the softer emotions. Lessing, 
agreeing with Aristotle on the main point, takes 
occasion to enforce his own favourite theory— 
not Aristotelian—which attributes a direct moral 
purpose to tragedy. He speaks of the ‘mere 
thought in itself so terrible, that there should be 
human beings who can be wretched without any 
guilt of their own.’ * 

The unqualified rejection of such a theme as 
unsuited to tragedy may well surprise us. Aristotle 
had not to go beyond the Greek stage to find a 
guiltless heroine whose death does not shock the 
moralsense. Nothing but a misplaced ingenuity, or 
a resolve at all costs to import a moral lesson into 
the drama, can discover in Antigone any fault or 
failing which entailed on her suffering as its due 
penalty. She was so placed that she had to 
choose between contending duties; but who can 
doubt that she chose aright? She sacrificed the 


1 Rhet. ii. 8. 1386 a 21, quoted supra, p. 265. 
2 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) p. 435. 
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lower duty to the higher; and if, in so doing, her 
conduct fell short of formal perfection, the defect 
\) lay in the inherent one-sidedness of all human 
action in an imperfect world. Hers was a ‘sinless 
crime, nor could Aristotle on his own principles 
call her other than ézveseyjs, ‘good’ in the fullest 
sense of the word. 

Yet his reluctance to admit a perfect character 
to the place of the protagonist has been almost 
justified by the history of the tragic drama. Such 
a character has been rarely chosen, and still more 
rarely has been successful. But the reason 
assigned in this passage does not appear to be 
the true one. Blameless goodness has seldom the pe 
quality needed to make it dramatically interesting. — 

lt wants the motive power which leads to ¢ decisive | 
acts of will, which impels others to action and | \ 
produces a collision of forces. Dramatic character 
implies some self-assertive energy. It is not a 
rounded or perfect whole; it realises itself within 
a limited sphere, and presses forward passionately 
in a single direction. It has generally a touch 
of egoism, by which it exercises a controlling 
influence over circumstances or over the wills of 
minor characters that are grouped around it,- > 
Goodness, on the other hand, with its unselfish, 
self-effacing tendency, is apt to be immobile and 
uncombative. In refusing to strike back it brings 


c 


4 
1 Soph. Ant. 74, dove ravovpyjoao’. 
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the action to a standstill. Even where it has no 
lack of strong initiative, its impersonal ardour in 
the cause of right has not the same dramatic 
fascination as the spectacle of human weakness or 
passion doing battle with the fate it has brought 
‘upon itself. 

Mazzini conceived the idea of a new drama in 
which man shall no longer appear as a rebel 
against the laws of existence, or the victim of an 
external struggle with his own nature, but as the 
ally of Providence, co-operating with the powers 
of good in that secular conflict whose drama is 
the history of the world. We may doubt whether 
such a drama can in the true sense be tragic. 
The death of the martyr—of the hero who leads 
a forlorn hope—of the benefactor of mankind who 
bears suffermg with unflinching fortitude, and 
through suffering achieves moral victory—fills us 
with emotions of wonder and admiration; but it 
\can hardly produce the thrill of fear or tragic awe, 
(inich Aristotle rightly felt to be an indispensable 
factor in true tragedy.' The reason perhaps is 
that Aragedy, in its pure idea, shows us a mortal 
will engaged in an unequal struggle with destiny, 


’ whether that destiny be represented by the forces 


L- 


within or without the mind. i The conflict reaches 


1 Corneille (Discours ii. De la Tragédie) objects to banishing 
martyrs from the stage, and adduces his own Polyeucte in support 
of his view—a very doubtful example. 
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its tragic issue when the individual perishes, but 
through his ruin the disturbed order of the world 
is restored and the moral forces re-assert their 
sway. The death of the martyr presents to us 
not the defeat, but the victory of the individual ; 
the issue of a conflict in which the individual is 
ranged on the same side as the higher powers, and 
the sense of suffering consequently lost in that of 
moral triumph. ¥ 

The next case is that of the bad man who is 
raised from adverse to prosperous fortune. This, 
says Aristotle, is most alien to the spirit of tragedy. 
No one will dispute the observation; though we 
cannot adopt Dacier’s reason for accepting it. 
‘There is nothing more opposed to the refining 
of the passions than the prosperity of the wicked ; 
instead of correcting, it nourishes and strengthens 
them; for who would take the trouble to get rid 
of his vices, if they made him happy?’! Good 
fortune following upon a course of bad actions is 
frequent enough in life; none the less it is to be 
rigorously excluded from tragic and, indeed, from 
all art. It may excite a lively sense of impending 
terror, though even this is denied by Aristotle. 
It certainly awakens no pity, and—we may add 
with Aristotle—it offends the sense of justice. 
Even granting that art must touch us through 
our aesthetic sensibility, and has nothing directly 


1 Dacier on Poetics, ch. xiii, Trans. (London, 1705), 
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to do with the sense of justice, the aesthetic effect 
itself will be one of pain and disquiet; the doubt 
and disturbance which arise from the spectacle of 
real life will be reproduced and perhaps intensified. 
In the drama our view of the universe needs to 
be harmonised, not confused; we expect to find 
the connexion of cause and effect in a form that 
satisfies the rational faculty. To suspend the 
operation of the moral law by the triumph of 
wickedness is to introduce the reign of caprice or 
blind chance. 

The overthrow of signal villainy is next set 
aside by Aristotle as unsuited to tragedy,—in 
spite, as he expressly says, of the satisfaction it 
offers to the moral sense. We cannot feel pity 
when the suffering is deserved ; we cannot feel fear 
when the sufferer is so far removed in nature from 
ourselves. Here again the judgment of Aristotle, 
if tested by concrete examples, receives on the 
whole striking confirmation. Yet this is precisely 
one of the cases where the inadequacy of his rules 
is most apparent. The limitation of view arises 
from applying a purely ethical instead of an 
aesthetic standard to dramatic character. Crime 
as crime has, it is true, no place in art; it is 
common, it is ugly. But crime may be presented 
in another light. Wickedness on a grand scale, 
resolute and intellectual, may raise the criminal 
above the commonplace and invest him with a 
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sort of dignity. There is something terrible and 
sublime in mere will-power working its evil way, 
dominating its surroundings with a superhuman 
energy. The wreck of such power excites in us a 
certain tragic sympathy; not indeed the genuine 
pity which is inspired by unmerited suffering, but 
a sense of loss and regret over the waste or misuse 
of gifts so splendid. 

It needs, however, the genius of a Shakespeare 
to portray this potent and commanding villainy. 
It was a perilous task to concentrate the whole 
interest of a play round a character such as 
Richard III.; and we may doubt whether Shake- 
speare himself would have ventured on it in the 
maturer period of his genius. The ancient drama 
offers nothing comparable to this great experiment 
—no such embodiment of an entirely depraved will, 
loveless and unhuman, fashioning all things with 
relentless adaptation to its own ends, yet stand- 
ing sufficiently aloof from life to jest over it with | 
savage humour. The wickedness of Richard III. 
is on a different level from that of Iago. In 
Iago we have no heroic crin criminal, but a_plotter of 
a meaner order, in whom om the faculty of intrigue 
amounts almost to genius ; coldly diabolical, more 
malignant even than Richard, and delighting in evil 
for its own sake. Richard, equally devoid of moral 
scruple, and glorying in his ‘ naked villainy,’ is yet 
a prince with royal purposes and an insight into 
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affairs. His masterpieces of crime are forged by 
intellect and carried out with artistic finish and 
completeness. The moral sense is kept half in 
abeyance up to the close of such a drama. The 
badness of the man is almost lost in the sense of 
power. ‘Tragic pity there cannot be for the 
protagonist; hardly even for his victims; terror 
and grandeur leave little room for any gentler 
feelings. 

There is a certain ‘contradiction,’ Schiller 
observes,’ ‘between the aesthetic and the moral 
judgment.’ ‘Theft, for example, is a thing 
absolutely base ... it is always an indelible 
brand stamped upon the thief, and aesthetically 
speaking he will always remain a base object. On 
this point taste is even less forgiving than morality, 
and its tribunal is more severe. . . . According to 
this view a man who robs would always be an 
object to be rejected by the poet who wishes to 
present serious pictures. But suppose this man is 
at the same time a murderer, he is even more to 
be condemned than before by the moral law. But 
in the aesthetic judgment he is raised one degree 
higher. . . . He who abases himself by a vile 
action can to a certain extent be raised by a 
crime, and can be thus reinstated in our aesthetic 
estimation. . . . In presence of a deep and horrible 
crime we no longer think of the quality but of 

1 Schiller’s Aesthetical Essays, p. 251 (Bell and Sons), 
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the awful consequences of the action. . . . Directly 
we begin to tremble, all the delicacies of taste are 
reduced to silence. . . . Ina word, the base element 
ae, disappears in the terrible.’ 
Aristotle does not appear to have been alive 
to this effect of art. Still it must not be inferred 
from this passage, nor again from ch. xv.,’ that all ° 
artistic portraiture of moral depravity is forbidden. 
The Menelaus of Euripides is twice cited as an 
example of character ‘gratuitously bad,’* a phrase 
which implies that there may be a badness that is 
Ral by the dramatic motive and the structure 

fa play.* It will fall under the wider law which 
demands the light and shade of contrasted characters, 
—characters either standing out against one another 
in strong relief, or each forming the complement of 
the other. Thus we have such pairs as Antigone 
and Ismene, Odysseus and Neoptolemus, Lear and 
Gloucester, Hamlet and Laertes, Brutus and Antony. 
The principle once admitted will allow of the utmost 
divergence of ethical type. Aristotle admits the 
principle, but in a cursory and parenthetic manner, 
nor does he seem to have been aware of its range 
and significance. 

We now come to the ideal protagonist of tragedy, 
as sketched in this chapter. He is composed of 
mixed elements, by no means supremely good, but 
a man ‘like ourselves’ (éuo.0s). The expression, if 

1 Poet. xv. 1-2, 8. 2 Poet. am xxv. 19. 3 See p. 227. 
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taken alone, might seem to describe a person of 
mediocre virtue and average powers. But Aristotle 
- must not be read in detached sections; and the 
comparison of ch. ii. and ch. xv. with our passage 
shows us that this character, while it has its basis 
in reality, transcends it by a certain moral eleva- 
tion.! We could wish that Aristotle had gone 
farther and said explicitly that in power, even 
more than in virtue, the tragic hero must be raised 
vabove the ordinary level; that he must possess a 
| deeper vein of feeling, or heightened powers of 
‘intellect or will; that the morally trivial, ‘Tather 
than the morally bad, is fatal to tragic , effect. As 
it is, we arrive at the result that the tragic hero is 
a man of noble nature, like ourselves in elemental 
feelings and emotions ; idealised, indeed, but with 
so large a share of our common humanity as to 
enlist our eager interest and sympathy. He falls 
from a position of lofty eminence ; and the disaster 
that wrecks his life may be traced not to deliberate 
wickedness, but to some great error or frailty. 
This last expression is not free from difficulty, 
and has been variously interpreted. The word 
gee by usage admits of various shades of mean- 
«, As a synonym of dudprnua and as applied to 
a Sea act, it. denotes an error due to inadequate 


1 See p. 233. 
2 eg. Aesch. Prom. 8, TOLGTOE TOL 
épaptias ope dei Beois Sotvar dixnv. 
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knowledge of particular circumstances. According 
to strict usage we should add the qualification, that 
the circumstances are such as might have been 
known.! Thus it would cover any error of judg- 
ment arising from a hasty or careless view of the 
special case; an error which in some degree is 
morally culpable, as it might have been avoided. 
Error of this kind has the highest claim to pity 
or consideration.2 But dyapria is also more laxly 
applied to an error due to unavoidable ignorance, 
for which the more proper term is dtéynpya, ‘ mis- 
ifortune.’® In either case, however, the error is 
unintentional ; it arises from want of knowledge ; 
and its moral quality will depend on whether 
the individual is himself responsible for his 
lgnorance. 

Distinct from this, but still limited in its refer- 
ence toa single act, is the moral dyapria proper, 
a fault or error where the act is conscious and 


1 Eth. Nic. v. 8. 1135 b 16, drav pév odv wapaddyuws 7 BAGBH 
yevntat, arixnpa* Stay Se pa) TapadAdyus, dvev d€ Kakias, dpapTypa 
(jpaptdves pev yap otav } 4px? ev airy 7 THs aitlas, drvxet O° 
drav é€wbev)- drav dé cidds pev pry tpoBovrcioas Sé, adixnpa. 
Cf. Rhet. 1. 13. 1374 b 6. 

2 Eth, Nic. iii. 2. 1110 b 33, %) xa? exacra (dyvora), év ois 
kal Tept dy mpagiss ev tovrows yap Kal Eeos Kal cvyyvopn* 6 
yap tottwy Te adyvobv dkovoiws mpatre. iii. 1. 1109 b 31, ext 
Sé Tots dkoveiouw cvyyveypns (yivopevys). 

3 In Eth. Nic. v. 8.1135 b 12 ra per dyvolas dpapripara 
include (a) @ dyvodv tis mpdérrer=dpaptipara proper, (b) a de 
ayvoudy Tis TpaTTEL = GTVX MAT, 
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intentional, | but not_deliberate. Such are acts 
committed ; in anger or passion.! 

Lastly, the word may denote a defect of character, 
distinct on the one hand from an isolated error or 
fault, and, on the other, from the vice which has its 
seat in a depraved will. This use, though rarer, is 
still Aristotelian.2 Under this head would be in- 
cluded any human frailty or moral weakness, a flaw 
of character that is not tainted by a vicious purpose. 


In our passage there is much to be said in favour 
of the last sense, as it is here brought into relation 
with other words of purely moral significance, 
words moreover which describe not an isolated act, 
but a more permanent state. 


1 In Eth. Nic. v. 8. 1135 b 22 such an act is called an ddéknpa, 
but the agent is not dédixos: tatra ya PAdarovres kal dpapra- 
vovTes aduKovor péev, Kal ddiKipaTd eorev, od pévToL Tw GdiKoL Sid 
Tavra ovde rovynpot. . . . did KadOs Ta ex Ovpod odk éx rpovotas 
Kpiverat, But in Eth. ‘Nie. ili, 1. 1110 b 6 the man who acts in 
anger or drunkenness acts dyvoy or ovK eidws, though not dv 
ayvovav: the acts, therefore, are GMapTh Bard. 

2 Thus Gpapr ie is opposed to xaxia: Eth. Nic. vii. 4. 1148 
a 2,7 fu yap aKpacia pyar ovX ws apap pexoy. dAXA Kat 
ws Kakia Tis 7) arAGs otoa 7) Kata TL pépos, But dpapria is 
sometimes used loosely as a euphemistic phrase for the vicious state 
of the adcxou who act from 7) KaOdAov a&yvowa. or 7 ev TH Tpoaperer 
dyvow.: Eth. Nic, iii. 1. 1110 b 29, dia tiv Towat’TnY dpaptiav 
adixot kat GAws KaKol yivoyTat, 

3 Poet. xiii. 3, 6 pajre apetn Siadépwv Kal dixarocvvy, pyte Sua 
Kakiav Kat “oxOnpiav petaBdrdAwv eis Thy SvoTvxXiav : xiii. 4, px) 
Sid poxOnpiav GAA 8? Gpapriav peyadAnv. It must be owned, 
however, that peydAy is not a natural adjective to apply to a 
mental quality or a flaw in conduct, 


Pd 
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On the other hand, there are many indications 
sn the Poetics that the Oedipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles ‘s Aristotle’s ideal play. Now Oedipus, 
though of a hasty and impulsive temperament, 
with something too of proud self-assertion, cannot, 
broadly speaking, be said to have owed his ruin 
to any striking moral defect. His character was 
not the determining factor in his fortunes. He, if 
any man, was in a genuine sense the victim of 
circumstances. In slaying Laius he was probably, 
in some degree morally culpable. But the act 
was done certainly after provocation, and possibly 
in self-defence.! His life was a chain of errors, 
the most fatal of all being the marriage with his 
‘mother. All minor acts of ignorance culminated 
here; and yet it was a purely unconscious offence 
to which no kind of blame attached. If Oedipus 
is the person who suggested to Aristotle the 
formula of this chapter, we can hardly limit the 
word to its moral meaning, as marking either a 
defect of character or a single passionate or 
inconsiderate act. dapria may well include the 
three meanings above mentioned, which in 1 English 
cannot be covered by a single term.’ The larger 
sense, if it may be ‘assumed, will add to the 


1 Qed. Col. 992. 

2 For dpaprtia, dpaptdévw in successive lines shifting from the 
sense of voluntary to involuntary wrong-doing ef. Oed. Col. 
966 sqq.— 
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profound significance of Aristotle’s remark. A 
ingle great error,|jwhether morally culpable or 


ot; a single great defect in a character otherwise 
oble,—each and all of these may carry with them 
the tragic issues of life and death. 

In any case no sharp distinction can be drawn 
between moral and purely intellectual error, least 
of all by a philosopher who laid as much stress 
as Aristotle did on right knowledge as an element 
in conduct. A moral error easily shades off into 
a mere defect of judgment. But that mere defect 
may work as potently as crime. Good intentions 
do not make actionsright. The lofty disinterested- 
ness of Brutus cannot atone for his want of practical 
insight. In the scheme of the universe a wholly 
unconscious error violates the law of perfection ; it 
disturbs the moral order of the world. Distinctions 
of motive—the moral guilt or purity of the agent 
—are not here in question. So too in tragedy 
those are doomed who innocently err no less than 
those who sin consciously. Nay, the tragic irony 
sometimes lies precisely herein, that owing to some 
inherent frailty or flaw—it may be human short- 
sightedness, it may be some error of blood or 
judgment—the very virtues of a man hurry him 

evel ka? atrév y ov« dv é€etpous épuol 
dpaptias dvewdos ovoev, av@’ brov 
TaS° eis ewavTov Tors euods 0 ijpdpravov. 
The first dpapria is a conscious sin which might have brought 


on him involuntary guilt as a divinely sent expiation. 
va 
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forward to his ruin. Othello in the modern drama, 
Oedipus in the ancient— widely as they differ in 
moral guilt—are the two most conspicuous examples 
er ruin wrought by characters, noble indeed, but 
not without defects, acting in the dark, and, as it 
seemed, for the best. 

We should probably be putting too great a 
pressure on the words of Aristotle and should go 
beyond his intention, if we sought to include under 
the rule of ch. xiii. such a character as Macbeth. 
Still the thought of our passage lends itself easily 
to this enlargement of the meaning. Macbeth 
does not start with criminal purpose. In its 


original quality his nature was not devoid of 
nobility. But with him the dpapria, the primal 
defect, is the taint of ambition, which under the 
‘\ promptings of a stronger character than his own 
) and a will of inflexible foree works in him as a 
- subtle poison. In a case such as this, tragic fear 
is heightened into awe, as we trace the growth of 
a mastering passion, which beginning in a fault 
or frailty enlarges itself in its successive stages, 
till the first false step has issued in crime, and 
crime has engendered fresh crime. It is of the 
essence of a great tragedy to bring together the 
beginning and the end; to show the one implicit 
in the other. The intervening process disappears ; 
the causal chain so unites the whole that the first 
épaptia bears the weight of the tragic result. 
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Aristotle’s theory of the tragic character has 
suggested two divergent lines of criticism. On 
the one hand it is urged, that the rule 8 duapriav 
leaves no room for a ‘true tragic collision.’ The 
fate of the hero is determined by forces outside 
the control of the human will. A mere error, due 
to the inherent limitations of man’s faculties, 
brings ruin. Thus, it is said, the highest form of 


tragedy in which character is destiny, is at once 


excluded. Nothing is ‘left but the drama of an 
external fate. 

This objection assumes that the tragic duapria 
is in truth no more than an drvynua, a mere 
accident, a misadventure, the circumstances being 
such that reason and foresight are unavailing. 
Now, even if the word, as here used, were so 
limited, a collision of forces such as is essential 
to the drama would not be wanting. If a man is 
so placed that he is at war with the forces outside 
him—either the forces of the universe, the fixed 
conditions of existence, the inevitable laws of life, 
which constitute ‘Fate’; or the forces that reside 
in other wills that cross and thwart his own—the 
result may be a tragic conflict. The ancient drama 
is chiefly, though by no means exclusively, the 
representation of a conflict thus unwittingly begun, 
however much purpose may be involved in its 
later stages. The spectacle of a man struggling 
with his fate affords ample scope for the display 


\¥ 
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of will-power and ethical qualities. The Oedipus 
Tyrannus portrays a tragic conflict none the less 
moving because the original error which leads to 
the catastrophe springs from the necessary blindness 
And infirmity of human nature. 

But if we yield the main contention of these 
critics and admit that a ‘true tragic collision ’ is 
one in which character and passion determine 
destiny ; in which the individual by an act of will 
enters on a conflict where the forces enlisted on 
either side are chiefly moral forces, Aristotle’s phrase, 
if we have rightly interpreted it, will still include 
the most interesting and significant of such cases. 
The great frailty will then be a moral frailty. 
The resulting collision will in general be one of 
two kinds. Either the individual from levity or 
passion violates a known right, encroaches on a 
sphere not his own, and provokes a conflict which 
reacts on his character and culminates in tragic 
disaster : lor, the collision will be one between 
internal moral forces, the scene of the conflict 
being the heart of man. Hence we get the 
struggles of conscience, the wavering purpose, 
the divided will,—dramatic motives rarely found 
in the older Greek tragedians, but which with 
Euripides entered into the domain of the drama 
and thenceforth held an assured place. The 


. objection, therefore, to this extent appears to be 


invalid. At the same time, as already indicated, 


6 


UF 


4 
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Aristotle's doctrine is in a measure , defective. 
It fails to take account of two exceptional types 
cof tragedy,—that which exhibits the antagonism 
between a ) pure 1 will and a disjointed | world, or 
between a grand but criminal purpose and the 
higher moral forces with which it is confronted. 
Another class of critics have been reluctant 
under any circumstances to disallow the authority 
of Aristotle. It was gravely observed by Roger 
Bacon that ‘ Aristotle hath the same authority in 
philosophy that the Apostle Paul hath in divinity.’ 
After the Renaissance the general intellectual 
sovereignty already wielded by Aristotle was 
extended, especially in France, to the whole field 
of literature. Every well constructed tragedy, 
ancient or modern, was supposed to square with 
the rules of the Poetics. When the facts of 
literary history refused to adjust themselves to the 
text, the meaning of the text was strained or 
explained away, till the original rules were not un- 
frequently forced to bear the very sense they were 
designed to exclude. So far was the infallibility of 
Aristotle carried that on one occasion Dacier makes 
short work with an Italian commentator, who had 
ventured to find an inconsistency between a passage 
of the Poetics and the words of Holy Writ. He 
brushes the objection aside with a simple reductio 
ad absurdum. ‘As if Divinity and the Holy 


Scriptures could ever be contrary to the sentiments 


~, 


) 
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of Nature on which Aristotle founds his judgments.’ * 


Methods of interpretation were applied to the 
Poetics with which we are more familiar in Biblical 
criticism. The words of Aristotle were explained 
and defended by just those expedients that have 
been resorted to in support of the verbal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. 

Corneille was one of the adepts in the art of 
adding glosses and saving clauses to the Aristotelian 
text. Though he has left many luminous statements 
of the principles of poetry, his work as an expositor 
is too often inspired by the desire to reconcile 
Aristotelian rules with plays of his own, which had 
been written before he had become acquainted 
with the Poetics. A single instance—one of those 
quoted by Lessing—will show his easy method of 
harmonising difficulties. Character, we are told 
in the Poetics (ch. xv.), must be ypnord, ‘ good’ :— 
the word can bear no other than the moral mean- 
ing. Corneille, seeing that this requirement, taken 
rigidly, would condemn a large number of admirable 
plays, surmises that what Aristotle demands is 
‘the brilliant or elevated character of a virtuous 
or criminal habit.’* He instances his own Cleopatra, 
a heroine who is ‘ extremely wicked’; ‘ there is no 
murder from which she shrinks.’ ‘But all her 
crimes are connected with a certain grandeur of 


1 Dacier on Poetics, ch. xiii. note 1, Trans. 
2 Corneille, Discours i. Du Poéme Dramatique. 
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soul, which has in it something so elevated, that 
while we condemn her actions, we must still admire 
the source whence they flow.’ 

In itself this criticism is on the right track ; 
but not as an explanation of the Aristotelian 
xpnora 70n. It is what Aristotle ought to have 
said, not what he says. As Lessing observes,’ 
Aristotle’s ‘goodness’ must on this view be ‘of a 
sort that agrees with moral badness as well as with 
moral goodness.’ In a similar spirit of mistaken 
loyalty to Aristotle and in similar defiance of 
linguistic usage, other commentators, — Bossu, 
Dacier, Metastasio—persuaded themselves that 
xpnata 70) could mean ‘well marked’ characters, 
in this way rescuing the word from its objection- 
able moral limitations.” Lessing here, while avoid- 
ing these errors of interpretation and retaining the 
plain meaning of the words, does so on grounds 
which are wholly un-Aristotelian. ‘Corneille,’ he 
says, ‘could not have had a more pernicious idea’ 
than that vice may be ennobled by aesthetic treat- 
ment. ‘If we carry it out there is an end to all 
truth, and all delusion, to all moral benefit of 
tragedy. . . . What folly to desire to deter by 
the unhappy consequences of vice if we conceal its 


1 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) p. 437. 

2 Cf. Dryden, Preface to Troilus and Cressida (where he is 
evidently summarising Poet. ch. xv.), ‘first they [the manners] 
must be apparent; that is, in every character of the play some 
inclinations of the person must appear.’ 
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inner ugliness.’ He is still under the influence of 
his great assumption, that the immediate business 
of tragedy is to make men better. 

There is another method by which the authority 
of Aristotle has been vindicated. Plays have been 
brought into harmony with his supposed rules at 
the cost of manifest violence done to the poems 
themselves. Shakespeare has not escaped this 
vice of interpretation. ‘Gervinus dominated, as it 
would seem, by.the idéa of a moral dyapria is 
inclined to find some culpable error wherever 
there is tragic ruin. Such an error is proved to 
be the cause, or partial cause, of the misfortune 
that ensues not merely to the protagonist, but also 
to the subordinate dramatic characters. He dis- 
covers a ‘poetic justice’ in the death of Duncan, 
whose unwary security led him to accept the 
hospitality of Macbeth; in the death of Cordelia, 
whose want of ‘ wise and prudent foresight’ places 
her in contrast with Edgar, and justifies the 
difference between her fate and his; in the death 
of Desdemona, who is guilty of ‘dangerous inter- 
cession on behalf of Cassio,’ and ‘falls into sin 
through innocence and goodness.’ 

Setting aside these strange perversions of 
criticism, we may well believe that Aristotle 
would have felt some surprise at being assumed to 
haye laid down a binding code of poetical rules 
for all time and place. The contrast, is, indeed, a 
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curious one between his own tentative manner and 
the dogmatic conclusions based on what he has 
written. He feels his way, he tacitly corrects or 
supplements what he has previously said; with a 
careless ease he throws out suggestions, without 
guarding against misconception. He little thought 
of the far-reaching meaning that would one day be 
attached to each stray utterance. It is not merely 
the fragmentary form of the Poetics and the gaps 
and errors in the text that should warn us against 
\straining the significance of isolated expressions. 
Aristotle’s own manner is allusive and incomplete. 
He does not write with the fear of other critics 
ibefore his eyes. He assumes an audience already 
familiar with the general drift of his thought, able 
\ to fill in what is unsaid and to place his rules in 
\proper light and perspective. 
In this very chapter he proposes at the outset 
to sketch the plan of the zdeal tragedy.’ It is 
of the type technically known in the Poetics as 
‘complex’ (memheypévy), not simple (érr). The 
‘complex’ tragedy is one in which the Change 
of Fortune (uerdBacis) is combined with Reversal 
of the Situation (epuréreca) or with Recognition 
(avayvépiors), or with both. Much misconcep- 
1 Poet. xiii. 2, rHv obvOeow . . . THs KadXroTHS Tpaywdtas. 
2 Poet. x. 2. The precise meaning of wepuréreca is a matter of 
some controversy. The old rendering ‘ Reversal of Fortune’ can 


hardly now be maintained. In Ed. 3 I translated the word 
‘ Reversal of Intention,’ accepting the view put forward by Vahlen 
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tion might have been avoided had it been 
noted that Aristotle is here determining not 


in his Beitréige zu Aristoteles’ Poetik and further elucidated by 
Dr. Lock in an interesting article in the Classical Review, vol, ix. 
pp. 251-253. According to that view mepuréerewa is any event in 
which the intention of one of the agents is overruled to produce 
an effect the opposite of that which is intended (Poet. xi. 1, 7 «is 
7d évavriov tOv mparropevwv petafodr). Professor Bywater, 
however (Festschrift Theodor Gomperz dargebracht zum stebzigsten 
Geburtstage, Wien, 1902, pp. 164 ff.), urges strong reasons against 
attaching so technical and limited a meaning to the term. He 
argues that 7a mparrdéueva of the definition ‘would naturally 
denote no more than the incidents taking place in a certain scene’ ; 
that the meaning assigned to the word by Vahlen is ‘more 
artificial than an ordinary stage-term can bear’; that it goes 
beyond the definition and ‘depends too much on an accident of 
expression in Aristotle’s account of mepurérera in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus’ (<AOdv ds edppavav rdv Oidirovy Kat dmrakAdEwv Tod 
mpds Thv pytépa poBov x.t.A.)—where the intention ascribed to 
the Messenger is not fully warranted by the play itself; and that 
it is very difficult to reconcile this meaning with the description 
in the Poetics of the great scene in the Lynceus. He holds that 
mepuréreva was only meant to designate a complete change of situation 
in the course of a single scene ;—thus TOv mpatrowevwv in the 
definition will be governed by petaBodAH rather than by «is 7d 
‘évavriov, The term zepuréreca will nevertheless remain distinct 
from the term pera Bacrs, as denoting a striking change oceurring 
in the course of the general movement (uerd acts) leading up to 
the crisis of a play. 

I agree in the main with this contention ; but would add that 
mepirerera as defined by Aristotle presents, I think, a sharper and, 
less vague idea than is conveyed by any such phrase as ‘ Complete/ 
Change of the Situation,’ or ‘Reversal of the Situation,’ though 
we may be driven to this rendering for a want of a nearer 
equivalent. The tragic wepiréreca in ch, xi. 1 suggests, if I 
mistake not, a series of incidents or a train of action (ra 
mpatTopeva) tending to bring about a certain end but resulting 
in something wholly different. The situation, as it were, turns 


_ 
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what is good in tragic art, but what is best; 
he is describing the ideal tragedy, with the ideal 


upon the agent who is attempting to deal with it,—swings round 
and catches him in the recoil, It may be noted that among 
Ta éAcevd enumerated in Rhet. ii, 8. 1386 a 12 is 7d 6Oev 
TpoonKev ayabdv tu VrdpEat, KaKdv Tt ovpBjvat, 

‘Reversal of Intention’ will not, then, be of the essence of 
mepurerera, On the other hand, it may enter as an element 
into the case and heighten the dramatic effect. The instances, 
therefore, adduced by Dr. Lock—the story of Shylock in the 
Merchant of Venice, of Adrastus in Herodotus, of Haman and 
Mordecai in the book of Esther, of Joseph and his brethren— 
though not entirely typical, are yet apposite illustrations. Further- 
more, Dr. Lock remarks that ‘epuréreta is to actions what irony 
is to language. In the latter case, words are caught up by 
circumstances and charged with a fuller meaning than the speaker 
meant ; in the former, deeds are equally caught up out of his grasp 
and charged with a meaning the very opposite of that which the 
agent meant.’ This statement appears to need similar qualification. 
Every wepirérera does not come under this description ; but an 
overruled intention, with the new significance thereby added to 
the event, is one of the special forms which repuréreva may assume. 
It is worth observing that zepuréreva so modified sometimes 
‘approaches nearly to what is known in modern criticism as the 
| Irony of Destiny.’ 

Apart, however, from the meaning of Tepuréetera as defined 
in ch. xi. 1, Aristotle also uses the word in a more lax and popular 
sense for the mere development or evolution of incident out of 
incident. Mr. Prickard has called my attention to a passage in de 
Hist. Anim. viii. 2.590 b 13, where wepuréreva is applied to the 
turn of incident by which the polypus eats the crab, the crab eats 


the conger, and the conger eats the polypus. In this looser sense 


I take the phrase éx zepurereias (Poet. xvi. 3), which is used of 
the recognition of Odysseus by his nurse (Odyss. xix. 396 ff.), as 
opposed to an dvayviipiuris tictews Evexa (i.e. with the deliberate 
intention to convince). The interpretation ‘accidentally’ offered 
by Dr. Lock differs but slightly from this; he compares the usage 
of the word in Polybius for ‘an accident,’ or ‘a disaster,’ 
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hero to correspond. ‘The way in which other types 
of plot and character are dismissed is, no doubt, 
too sweeping, too summary, and partakes of the 
same exaggeration as certain remarks in ch. vi. 
about the subordinate place of character in the 
drama! It is, however, a feature of Aristotle’s 
manner, especially in his more popular treatises, 
to set aside the less preferred of two alternatives 
in words which imply unqualified rejection. The 
ideal tragedy, as here sketched by him, is one 
which will excite pity and fear in no ordinary 
combination, but these two emotions heightened 
to their utmost capacity under the conditions of 
the most perfect art. We cannot infer that he 
would condemn as utterly bad all that did not 
come up to these requirements. There may be an 
inferior, but still an interesting tragedy, in which 
the union of the terrible and the pathetic does not 
answer to the full tragic idea. The play will fall 
short —so Aristotle would probably say—in a 
greater or less degree of perfection, but it does 
not cease to be tragedy. 

When due weight has been given to these con- 
siderations, the formula here proposed for the 
character of the tragic hero will still remain incom- 
plete and inadequate. Yet—as is often the case 
with Aristotle’s sayings—it contains a profound 
truth, and a capacity for adaptation beyond what 

1 See pp. 343 ff. 
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was immediately present to the mind of the writer. 
He insists on the conditions above specified as 
requisite if we would merge our own personality 
In the creation of the poet. No ‘ faultily faultless’ 
hero, any more than a consummate villain, can 
Inspire so vital a sympathy as the hero whose 
weakness and whose strength alike bring him 
within the range of our common humanity. 
Modern literature, and above all the Shakespearian 
drama, while proving that the formula of Aristotle 
is too rigid, have also revealed new meanings in 
the idea of the tragic duapria. Its dramatic pos- 
sibilities have been enlarged and deepened. In 
Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Coriolanus, we 
have the ruin of noble natures through some defect 
of character. In infinitely various ways it has 
been shown that the most dramatic of motives is 
the process by which a frailty or flaw of nature 
grows and expands till it culminates in tragic 
disaster. 


CHAPTER IX 
PLOT AND CHARACTER IN TRAGEDY 


Or the six elements into which Aristotle analyses 
a tragedy,’ plot (wi@os) holds the first place. 
Next in order is placed éthos (400s), and then 
dianoia (Sidvoa). Each of these terms needs 
some explanation. 

Plot in the drama, in its fullest sense, is the 
artistic equivalent of ‘action’ in real life.” We 
have already observed* that ‘action’ (pa&s) in 
Aristotle is not a purely external act, but an inward 
process which works outward, the expression of a 
man’s rational personality. Sometimes it is used 
for ‘action’ or ‘doing’ in its strict and limited 
sense; sometimes for that side of right conduct 
(edrpatia) in which doing is only one element, 
though the most important. Again, it can denote 
‘faring’ as well as ‘doing’: hence, in the drama, 
where ‘action’ is represented by the plot, it must 


1 Poet. vi., dus, peAororia, A€~is, pdOos, 7)Oos, Sudvoa, 
2 Poet. vi. 6, €or i) THs pev mpdews 6 p0Oos 7) pipers. 
3 See p. 123. 
334 
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include outward fortune and misfortune (cdrvyla 
and Svervyia). Again, it is used by Aristotle of 
the processes of the mental life; and lastly, 
some contexts it is almost synonymous with 
TaOn. 

The wpa&s of the drama has primary reference 
to that kind of action which, while springing from 
the inward power of will, manifests itself in 
external doing. The very word ‘drama’ indicates 
this idea. The verb (Spav), from which the noun 
comes, is the strongest of the words used to 
express the notion of domg; it marks an activity 
exhibited in outward and energetic form.? In 


the drama the characters are not described, they ~ 


enact their own story and so reveal themselves. 
We know them not from what we are told 
of them, but by their performance before our 


| eyes.* Without action in this sense a poem _ 


1 Pol. iv. (vii.) 3. 1325 b 16, aAAa tdv rpaxtixdy (Biov) odk 
? 
dvaykatov eivar mpds éTépovs, Kabdrep olovrai tives, ode Tas 
Suavoias eivat povoy tatvtas mpaktiKas Tas TOV dmoBawovTwv 
£ 7 Z n / iAAG rn GAX . 
xdpw yltvouévas ek Tov mpdtrew, dArAAG worAd padXrov Tas 
avtoteAeis Kal Tas avTov evexev Gewpias Kal Siavonrers. 1) yap 
> / 4 LA \ A fs / \ ia , 
evrpagia TEAS, GaTE Kat Tpakis Tiss pdAvora de rparrew A€Eyopev 
Kuplws Kat TOV eEwTepiKOv Tmpd€ewv Tods Tais Siavolats apyuTeK- 
‘sie 
‘ 2 Spdvtwv Kai od dv’ drayyeXlas are the words of the definition 
of LeSSiN So (of poe neal: and Aristophanes) Poet, iii, 2, 
TpaTTovTas yap pupovtyTar Kat Spovtas dudw. Cf. the frequent 
antithesis of dpav and rdcyewv, and the adj. dpaoriptos. 
3 Cf. the spectacular use of Spay, e.g. Ta Spdpeva “EXevoive. 


‘ 
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would be not a bad drama, but no drama at 
all. The form might be epic or lyric, it would 
not be dramatic. 

But this does not exhaust the idea of mpafis as 
understood by Aristotle. Among the reasons he 
gives for the pre-eminent place assigned to the 
plot, one is of fundamental importance. Tragedy, 

\ he explains, is an imitation of an action which is 
an image of human life,—of its supreme welfare or 
‘misery ; human life itself consisting in a mode of 
action, not in a mere quality of mind’—in a form 
of moral energy or activity, which has a profoundly 
inward as well as an outward side. The plot or 
mpaés of the drama reproduces this most significant 
mode of action ; it does not stop short at strenuous 
doing. Still less is it a representation of purely 
outward fortune or misfortune. The words used 
by Aristotle are not pipnous evtuyias Kal dvoTvyias, 
but plunows mpdtews cai Biov. The former phrase 
would be too external, too superficial to sum up 


1 Poet. vi. 9, yap tpayydia pipnols eotw ovK dvOporwv 
GANG mpdéews kal Biov: <6 dé Bios> ev rpdge eoriv Kai 7d TEAOS 
mpagis tis extiv, ob wowdtys. (For the reading see Crit. Notes.) 
With the last words ef. Pol. iv. (vii.) 3. 1325 b 21 (quoted note 1, 
p. 335): Phys. ii. 6. 197 b 2, 8d Kal dvdyxy wept Ta mpaxta 
elvae tiv Toxnv: onpeiov & Ste Soke? rou tavrdv elvar TH 
eddaipovia 1 edtuvxia 7 eyyts, 7» 8 evdapovia mpagis tis: 
eirpagia yap. Plato had already observed that all imitative 
art imitates ‘men in action,’ Rep. x. 6030, mpdtrovtas, fapeév, 
avOpwrovus pipetrar 1 pupntix? Bratovs 7) Exovolas mpagers Kal 
ék ToD TparTewW 7) €D Olopévous 7) KaKs Terpayéevat. 
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the essence and meaning of a tragedy as a whole, 
though it is through the outward turns of fortune 
that the catastrophe is brought about; these are 
the medium by which the inner sense of the action 
is revealed. 

The plot, then, contains the kernel of that 
‘action’ which it is the business of tragedy to 
represent. The word ‘action,’ as is evident from 
what has been said, requires to be interpreted with 
much latitude of meaning. It embraces not only 
the deeds, the incidents, the situations, but also 
the mental processes, and the motives which under- 
lie the outward events or which result from them! 
It is the compendious expression for all these forces 
working together towards a definite end. 

Next we come to éthos and dianoia. In their 
aesthetic application these present some difficulties. 
Aristotle appears, indeed, to bestow unusual pains 
on elucidating their meaning, for he gives at least 
two definitions or interpretations of each in ch. Vang 
which again are supplemented by the observations 
of ch. xv. regarding éthos, and of ch. xix. regard- 
ing dianoi.? Yet a clear and consistent view 


1 Cf. Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesy, ‘Every alteration or 
crossing of a design, every new-sprung passion, and turn of it, is 
a part of the action, and much the noblest, except we conceive 
nothing to be action till they come to blows,’ 

2 Mr. R. P. Hardie (Mind, vol. iv. No. 15) observes that while 
the expression or imitation of the zpagus is called the 1000s, there 
are no special words for the pivnows of FOos and of Siudvova, and 

Z 
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cannot be extracted from ch. vi. in the form in 
which we have it; and this fact, taken in con- 
junction with the multiplicity of definitions, has 
afforded some ground for suspecting that there 


hence both are ambiguously used, (1) as implied in the visible 
mpagis, (2) as = plpgors Tod HOovs and pipnow THs dvavoias, 
where a certain amount of Adyos is required to make clear to 
the audience what is going on in the minds of the agents, without 
which knowledge the zpais cannot be rightly understood. 

The dramatic 700s is defined in the following passages :— 

(i.) Poet. vi. 6, 7 58 Oy (Aeyo), xa’ 5 mowrts tivas elval 
gapev tovs mpatrovtas: cf. vi. 10, elolv 8€ Kara pev 
ra 70 movil tives. These passages are both somewhat 
inconsistent with vi. 5, where the character of persons 
(owt tuves) is said to be determined not by 790s alone, 
but by 700s and dudvoua, 

(ii) Poet. vi. 17 (where 7@os is in the second sense above 
mentioned, =pipnos tod 7)0ovs), éotiv 58 FOos pev 7d 
rowodrov & SnAot tiv mpoaiperw droid tus [mpolaupetrae 
i) hedyer: Sudtep ode Exovew 7)G0s tov Adywv ev ois 
ovk gore SpAov 7) év ofs pd dAws Eotw 6 Te [mpolarpet- 
rat i) pevyer 6 A€ywv. (For the reading see Crit. Notes.) 
In this context the reference is to the dramatic Adyoe 
which express (a) 900s, (b) Sudvorav. Cf. the rule for 
rhetorical Adyou in Rhet. iii, 16. 1417 a 15, yOcxyv de 
xp) THY Sufynow elva. éorar dé TovTo, dy eid@pev 
ri 00s moet, ev pev Oy Td Tpoaiperw Sydovy, wordy 
82 7d FOos TH rowdy tattyv: 1 58 mpoaiperis Tod TH 
TéXeL, 

(iii) Poet. xv. 1, where 740s is expressed by any Adyos or 
mpaéis that manifests moral purpose: éfer d¢ 740s pev 
giv dorep eExOn rou pavepdv 6 Adyos y 1 Tpagis 
mpouiperiv Twa, xpnorov dé dv XpyorHy. 

(On the different uses of 790s in the Rhetoric see Cope’s Intro- 

duction pp. 108 ff.) 

The dramatic Sidvosa is thus explained :-— 


(i.) Poet. vi. 6, Sudvovay Sé, ev doors A€yovTes arodeKviarty Te 
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may be both omissions and interpolations in the 
text. In what follows we will confine ourselves to 
certain broad conclusions, though even these may 
not all pass unchallenged. 

The term éthos ig generally translated ‘ character,’ 


9) Kal aropatvovras yvounv. A yvoun is a general 
maxim, and arogaiver Oat, ‘ enunciate, a verbum proprium 
in connexion with it: so xaOdAov tu arogpaivovras in § 17. 
A yvopy, though usually a moral maxim, exhibits dudvova 
rather than 70s, probably because it is thought of as the 
starting-point or conclusion of an argument. See the 
use of yv@mar in Rhet. ii. 21, 1395 b 14 as rhetorical 
enthymemes. There, however, they are said to give an 
ethical character to speeches, 

(ii.) Poet. vi. 15, tpirov 8 % Sudvova rodro 8 err Td deyeev 
SivacOat ra. évdvTa Kat Td apporrovra. 

Poet. vi. 17, Sudvora S€, év of arodexvtovel te ds eoTw 
7 Ws ovK éotuY ) Ka0drov te drodaivovras. Here, 
as in vi. 6, dudvova = pipyors THs dvavotas, the subject to 
amodeckviover being the dramatic characters. 

(iii.) xix. 1-2, éore 8 Kara Thy Sudvoay Tatra, doa brd ToD 
Adyov det TaparKevarOjvar. pépn 8& tovrwv td Te 
dmodeckvivat Kal 7d Avew Kat Td TdOn rapacKkevd(er, 
oiov eAcov 7) poBov 7 opyyv Kal doa rowatra, Kal ere 
peéyeBos Kal pixpérytas. Here Sidvova as manifested in 
dramatic Adyou is brought within the domain of Rhetoric 
(ra prev otv rept tiv Sidvovay év Tots Tepl pytopiKAs 
Keio Ow). 

Finsler (p. 79) is, I think, right in referring the phrase 7d a0 
Taparkevdcev to the emotional effects which the dramatis personae 
produce on one another by their Adyou, not (as commonly inter- 
preted) to the excitation of feeling in the minds of the audience. 
It may be observed that the ri mentioned are not only €Xeos 
and fofos but also dpyi) al doa to.abra, 

Mr. R. P. Hardie (lc.) approaches to this view, but takes the 
phrase in the sense of ‘supply (to the spectators) the ra0y of ot 
Aéyovres,’—a sense which rapackevdtew could hardly bear. 
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and in many contexts this is its natural English 
equivalent. But if we would speak of character 
in its widest sense, as including all that reveals 
a man’s personal and inner self—his intellectual 
powers no less than the will and the emotions— 
we go beyond the meaning of the Aristotelian 
Zthos. In the Poetics, éthos and dianova are each 
one side of character ; they are two distinct factors 
which unite to constitute the concrete and living 
person. Character in its most comprehensive 
sense depends on these two elements, which, again, 
are declared to be the causes of action, and to 
determine its quality.1 thos, as explained by 
Aristotle, is the moral element_in character. It 
reveals a certain state or direction of the will. It 
is an expression of moral purpose, of the permanent 
disposition and tendencies, the tone and sentiment 
of the individual. Dianoia is the thought, the 
intellectual element, which is implied in all rational 
conduct, through which alone éthos can find out- 
ward expression, and which is separable from éthos 
only by a process of abstraction. 

When we pass to the dramatic éthos and dianoia, 


1 Poet. vi. 5, tpdrreras S& id tivdv TpatrovTwv, ods avdyKy 
, > , . 4 \ \ , \ \ 

mowovs Twas eivar KaTd Te TO Oos Kat Tv Sidvoray (dia yap 

rotTwv kal ras mpdkes elval papev Touds Tivas, TepuKev S€ aitia 

Svo tov mpdkewy efvar, Sudvorav Kat HOos...). Cf. Eth. Nic. vi. 2. 
> 

1139 a 34, evrpagia yap Kal 7d évavtiov ev pager dvev Siavoias 
> . . . . 

kat 70ovs ovk cotiv. But in Poet, vi. 6 and 10 it is more 

loosely said that we are wood tues Kara Ta 7)On. 
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we find that éthos reveals itself both in the speeches 
and in the actions of the dramatic characters in a 
manner corresponding to the twofold manifestations 
of éthos in real life... But we observe with surprise 
that éthos as revealed in action is but lightly touched 
on. Still more surprising is it that though dianoia 
in real life is stated to be one of the two causes 
of action, there is no express recognition of it as 
similarly manifested in the drama. The reason of 
the omission may possibly be that action is treated 


1 Note 2, p. 337. Mr. Bosanquet in his acute observations on 
plot and character-drawing (History of Aesthetic, pp. 70 ff.) argues 
against Gos being taken to mean ‘character in the sense in which 
character is understood to-day, to be the object of artistic portraiture 
in Shakespeare or Thackeray.’ The remarks in the text bear out 
this contention, though from another point of view. It is more 
difficult to agree entirely with his view that 700s in the Poetics 
is something merely ‘typical and generic,’ ‘as we say good or bad 
character,’ a certain type of disposition or moral temperament 
without the more individual traits. We may indeed readily admit 
that the subtlety and delicacy of modern character-drawing did not 
present themselves to Aristotle’s mind, more simple and elementary 
qualities formed the basis of dramatic character as he understood 
it. But it appears pretty certain that he thought of individual 
portraiture, and not merely of the delineation of a moral type. 
This seems to follow if only from the rules about ra 79n in ch. xv., 
especially from the requirement that the law of necessity or prob- 
ability, prescribed for the plot, shall apply also to the speeches 
and actions of the dramatic persons (§§ 5-6). This inner rationality 
surely demands a strong basis of individual character. 

Mr. R. P. Hardie (1.c.) similarly observes in reference to ch. xlii., 
where 700s is discussed in reference to p060s, that ‘the drift of the 
whole passage implies that 460s does not necessarily mean to 
Aristotle a simple generic type, but that its complexity is precisely 
on a level with the complexity of the plot.’ 
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in the Poetics as a separate and independent 
element of tragedy, and kept distinct as far as 
possible from the other elements. This is, indeed, 
one of the inconveniences arising from the highly 
analytic method of Aristotle in dealing with the 
organic parts of an artistic whole, as also with the 
phenomena of life. It is a method that tends to 
divert our attention from the interlacing union of 
the parts and from their final synthesis. Be the 
cause what it may, explicit mention is made in 
our text of the dramatic dianoia as embodied only 
in speech not in action. 

In the dramatic dialogue, the persons who con- 
verse do not discuss abstract truth such as the 
problems of mathematics ;* they desire to explain 
their own doings and influence others. The two 
elements, éthos and dianoia, may indeed be found 
side by side in one and the same discourse ; but 
even so, there is an appreciable difference between 
them. Wherever moral choice, or a determination 
of the will is manifested, there éhos appears.” 


1 Cf, Poet. vi. 17, Sidrep ovk Exovew HOos tHv Adywv ev ois 
ovk gore Spdov 7) év ofs pnd? ddws Erte 6 te [wpo]aperrae 7) 
dedyer 6 dEywv, with Rhet. iii, 16. 1417 a 18, dua TOUTO OvK 
éxovow of pabnpartixot Adyou HOy dre ovde Tpoaiperty. 

2 Inferior writers attempted, it would seem, to make ethical 
monologues take the place of a well constructed plot. Poet. vi. 12, 
ere édv tis epens On prjrers 7OtKas Kal A€Fer Kai Savoie ed Terol- 
npévas, od roujres 5 hv THs Tpayydias Epyov. Cf. Plat. Phaedr. 
268 c—269 a, where such frjoes are reckoned among ta 7pd 
tpaywdias, ‘the preliminaries of tragedy,’ not as ta tpayiKd. 
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Under dianoia are included the intellectual re- 
flexions of the speaker; the proof of his own 
statements, the disproof of those of his opponents, 
his general maxims concerning life and conduct, 
as elicited by the action and forming part of a 
train of reasoning. The emphasis laid by Aristotle 
on this dialectical dianoia is doubtless connected 
with the decisive influence exercised by political 
debate and forensic pleading on the Greek theatre, 
the dyév of the ecclesia or of the law-courts being 
reproduced in the ayev of the drama. 

A few sentences of cardinal importance as to 
plot and character, from ch. vi. 9-11, must here be 
quoted: ‘Tragedy is an imitation, not of men) but 


of an action and of life,,and life consists in action, 


and its end is a mode of action, not a quality. 
Now character determines men’s qualities, but it is 
by their actions that they are happy or the reverse. 
Dramatic action, therefore, is not with a view to 
the representation of character: character comes in 
as subsidiary to the actions. Hence the incidents 
and the plot are the end of a tragedy; and the end 
is the chief thing of all. \\Again, without action 
there cannot be a tragedy; there may be without 
character. The eager insistence with which 
Aristotle maintains the subordination of éhos to 
plot! leads him into a certain exaggeration of state- 


1 Poet. vi. 10, ovKovy drws Ta On pupjowvTa. mpatrovow, 
dArAa TA 10H. GvprapadapBdvovow Sia Tas pagers: vi. 15, 


“A, 
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ment. The two elements are set against one 
another in sharp and impossible opposition. 
‘Without action there cannot be a tragedy; there 


‘may be without éthé.’* Clearly, this last remark 


cannot be pressed in a perfectly literal sense.” The 
meaning intended probably is, that there may be a 


ori re (5 po0os) piunows mpdews Kal dia tavtyv padurra Tov 
TpaTTovTwv. 

1 Poet. vi. 11, ére dvev piv mpdgews otk av yévorro tpaywdia, 
dvev 5¢ i00v yévorr’ av. There is a similar exaggeration also 
in the following sentence, ai yap TOv véwy TOv rAEicToV a7Jets 
tpaywodiar eioiv, and again in 7 d¢ ZevEdos ypady ovdev exer 
700s. 

® In discussing the place of character and plot in the drama 
confusion is frequently caused by an ambiguity in the use of the 
words, such as indeed we are conscious of also in the use of 


‘the corresponding words in the Poetics. In the popular 


antithesis of the two terms ‘character’ has not its full dramatic 
value, and instead of signifying ‘characters producing an action,’ 
it stands for an abstract impression of character left on our minds 
by the reading of a play. Similarly ‘plot’ is regarded as the 
‘story’ in a play, viewed in abstraction from the special nature of 
the persons; and, in particular, denotes a complication exciting 
wonder or suspense,—an idea, however, which is not necessarily 
present in the word pvOos. In this sense a play with a weak 
‘plot’ but good ‘character-drawing’ is undramatic, though it 
tells us something about human nature. On the other hand a play 
with a strong ‘plot’ and weak delineation of ‘character’? may 
fa us almost nothing about human nature, and yet may be 
dramatic. (It is more doubtful whether it can ever be tragic.) 
From this point of view it may be said that you can have a drama 
without ‘character, but not without ‘ plot.’ 

‘Plot’ in the full sense of the word is the ‘action’ (in the large 
Greek meaning of zpaéus), and includes not only the circumstances 
and incidents which form the main part of ‘plot’ as popularly 
conceived, but also ‘character’ in the full dramatic sense of 
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tragedy in which the moral character of the in- 
dividual agents is so weakly portrayed as to be of 
no account in the evolution of the action. The 
persons may be mere types, or marked only by 
class characteristics, or lacking in those distinctive 
qualities out of which dramatic action grows.’ The 
next sentence adds by way of corroboration that 
‘the tragedies of most of our modern poets are 
devoid of character. The later tragedians attempted, 
is would seem, by an ingenious mechanism of plot 
to make up for their want of skill in character- 
drawing. The other side of the antithesis above 
quoted cannot be disputed : ‘ Without action there 
cannot be a tragedy’; for action is the differentia 
of drama, and must ever remain the primary and 
controlling principle. The illustration from painting 


‘characters producing an action.’ An antithesis, therefore, between 
‘character’ and ‘ plot,’ thus understood, is obviously impossible, 

On these grounds, we may say that ‘character, in the popular 
sense, exists for the sake of the ‘action’; but ‘character’ in the 
full sense cannot correctly be said to exist for the sake of the ‘action,’ 
What is meant in the latter instance is rather, that, dramatically, 
the significance of the ‘characters’ arises from their place in the 
‘action.’ 

1 Mr. Bosanquet (History of Aesthetic, p- 73) explains Aristotle’s 
meaning a little differently. ‘He may not have been contrasting 
the plot, as a mere puzzle and solution, with the portrayal of 
individual human character, but he may rather have intended to 
oppose the man as revealed in action, or in speech which con- 
tributes to the march of incident, with monologue or conversation 
simply intended to emphasise this or that type of disposition in 
the interlocutors’ (cf. supra, p. 342, note 2). 


_ 
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in ch. vi. 15, which has been subjected to some 
strained interpretations, throws further light on the 
reason why éthos holds a position subsidiary to the 
plot or action. ‘The most beautiful colours, laid on 
confusedly, will not give as much pleasure as the 
chalk outline of a portrait.’! Here the outlined 
sketch corresponds to the outline of plot. Ethos 
divorced from plot is like a daub of beautiful 
colour, which apart from form gives little pleasure. 
The plot is the groundwork, the design, through 


‘the medium of which éthos derives its meaning and 


dramatic value. 

The whole gist of the argument is finally summed 
up thus: ‘The plot is the first principle, and, as it 
were, the soul of a tragedy.’* The analogy here in- 
dicated goes deeper than might at once be apparent 
from the English words. The precise point of the 
comparison depends on the relation in which the 
soul stands to the body in the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy.* A play is a kind of living organism. Its 
animating principle is the plot. As in the animal 
and vegetable world the soul or principle of life is 
the primary and moving force, the adpy7 from which 


1 Poet, vi. 15, «i ydp tis evadrgeipere tois Kadrioros pappd- 
Kols XUOnV, OK av dpoiws edppdveev Kal Aevkoypadyoas €ikdva. 

2 Poet. vi. 14, apx7 pev odv kal ofov Wuxi) 6 pvOos rhs 
Tpaywdias. 

® See de Anim. ii, 4. 415 b 7-21, where the soul is explained 


\to be the efficient cause, the formal cause, and the final 1_cause of 
\ the body... “FF 
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the development of the organism proceeds, so it is 
with the plot in tragedy.’ Round this nucleus the 
parts grow and group themselves. It is the origin 
of movement, the starting-point and basis of the 
play. Without it the play could not exist. It is 
the plot, again, which gives to the play its inner 
meaning and reality, as the soul does to the body. 
To the plot we look in order to learn what the play 
means; here lies its essence, its true significance. 
Lastly, the plot is ‘ the end of a tragedy’? as well 
as the beginning. Through the plot the intention 
of the play is realised. The distinctive emotional 
effect which the incidents are designed to produce 
is inherent in the artistic structure of the whole. 
Above all, it is the plot that contains those 
Reversals of the Situation (cepirérevar)* and other 
decisive moments, which most powerfully awaken 
tragic feeling and excite the pleasure appropriate 
to tragedy. 


1 The constant use of evvictdvar in the biological treatises of 
Aristotle should be compared with its meaning in the Poetics as 
applied to the formation and organic structure of a tragedy. De 
Gen. Anim. ii. 1. 733 b 20, js (yovijs) <ireADovons Ta (ya ovv- 
ioratat kat AapBdver Tiv oixeiav poppyv. ii. 4. 739 b 33, dray 
88 vot 7d Kinpua 78n .. . iii. 2.753 b 3, ylyverar tpody Tots 
cvvurtapévors (dois. So otoracis: de Gen. Anim, ii. 6. 744 b 
28, a) pev otv tov dorav iors ev TH TpUTY TvoTdTE yiyveTat 
tov popiwv: cf. de Part. Anim. ii. 1.646 a 20 sqq. De Caelo ii. 6. 
288 b 16, dAn yap tows otatacts TOV (Hwy éx TOLOVTWV TLVETTIKEV 
& Siaeper Tots olKelous TOOLS, 

2 Poet. vi. 10, 6 pvOos Tédos THs Tpaypdias. 

3 See p. 329, note 2. 
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Aristotle’s doctrine of the primary importance of 
action or plot has been disputed by many modern 
critics. Plot, it isargued, is a mere external frame- 
work, a piece of mechanism designed to illustrate 
the working of character. Character is in thought 
prior to action and is implied in it. Events have 
no meaning, no interest, except so far as they are 
supposed to proceed from will. Action is defined, 
expressed, interpreted by character. The question, 
however, which this chapter of the Poetics raises 
is not whether one element can in logical analysis 
be shown ultimately to contain the other; we have 
rather to ask which of the two is the more 
fundamental as regards the artistic conception and 
dramatic structure of a play. We will therefore 
inquire shortly what in its simplest analysis is 
meant by the drama,—what it is that constitutes 
dramatic action. nf 

“ Action’ as has been shown, is the first artistic 
necessity of a play, the controlling condition of its 
existence. But mere action is not enough; an 
isolated deed, however terrible, however pathetic, 

| has not in it the dramatic quality. Action, to be 
' dramatic, must be exhibited in its development and 
in its results ; it must stand in reciprocal and causal 
relation to certain mental states. We desire to see 
the feelings out of whith it grows, the motive force 
of will which carries it to its conclusion \and, again, 
to trace the effect of the deed accomplished upon 
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the mind of the doer,—the emotions there generated 
as they become in turn new factors of action, and as 
they react thereby on the other dramatic characters. 
The drama, therefore, is will or emotion in ac action. 

Further, the dramatic action forms a complete 
whole: it is a coherent series of events, standing in 
organic relation to one another and bound toneeies 
by the law of cause and effect. The internal centre, 
the pivot round which the whole system turns, is 
the plot. The characters are dramatic only so far 
as they are grouped round this centre, and work in 
with the movement of events towards an appointed 
end. Free and self-determined though they are, 
they exercise their freedom within a sphere which 
is prescribed by this primary condition of dramatic 
art. They reveal their personality not in all its 
fulness, but to such an extent as the natural course 
of the action may require. The situation and the 
circumstances in which they are placed, the other 
wills with which they come into collision, are pre- 
cisely those which are best fitted to search out their 
weak places, to elicit their energy and exhibit it 
in action. 

But the drama not only implies emotion express- 
ing itself in a complete and significant action and 
tending towards a certain end; it also implies a 
conflict. We may even modify Aristotle’s phrase 
and say, that the dramatic conflict, not the mere 
~ plot, is ‘the soul of a a tragedy.’ In every drama 
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there is a collision of forces. Man is imprisoned 
within the limits of the actual. Outside him is a 
necessity which restricts hisfreedom, a superior power 
with which his will frequently collides. Again, there 
is the inward discord of his own divided will ; and, 

further, the struggle with other human wills which 
obstruct his own. ‘The delineation of character is 
determined by the fact that a dramatic conflict of 
some kind has to be represented, and by the relation 
in which the several antagonistic forces stand to the 
plotasa whole. But while conflict is the soul of the 
a every conflict is not dramatic. In real life, 
as Aristotle points out," all action does not manifest 
itself in external acts; there is a silent activity of 
speculative thought which in the highest sense may 
be called action, though it never utters itself in deed. 
But the action of the drama cannot consist in an 
inward activity that does not pass beyond the 
region of thought or emotion. Even where the 
main interest is centred in the internal conflict, this 
conflict must-haye its outward as well as its inward 
side: it must manifest itself in individual acts, in 
concrete relations with the world outside ; it must 
bring the agent into collision with other personalities. 
We therefore exclude from the province of the drama 
purely mental conflicts—action and reaction within 
the mind itself—such as are the solitary struggles 
of the ascetic, the artist, the thinker. These are 

1 Pol. iv, (vii) 3. 1325 b 16-23 (quoted p. 335, note 1). 
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dramatic only when they are brought into a plot 
which gives them significance, and by which they 
become links in a chain of great events. 

Only certain kinds of character, therefore, are 
capable of dramatic treatment.’ Character on its 
passive side, character expressing itself in passionate 
emotion and nothing more, is fit for lyrical poetry, 
but not for the drama. As action is the first 
necessity of the drama, so dramatic character has 
in it some vital and spontaneous force which can 
make and mould circumstances, which sets obstacles 
aside. It is of the battling, energetic type. The 
emotions must harden into ‘will and the will express 
itself in deed. Much more rarely, as in Hamlet, 


~can character become dramatic by an intellectual 


and masterly inactivity which offers resistance to 


‘the motives that prompt ordinary men to action. 


Events are then brought about, not by the free 
energy of will, but by acts, as it were, of arrested 
volition, by forces such as operate in the world 
of dreamland. There is in Hamlet’a strenuous 
inaction, a not-acting, which is in itself a form of 


1 «Tt is quite possible that Aristotle detected a tendency in the 
tragedy of his day which he held dangerous to the vitality of 
drama—the tendency to the merely statuesque, to motionless. life. 
If so, his over-statement of the case for the other side was nothing 
less than a piece of practical wisdom. Even to-day this drama of 
motionless life beguiles some men to heresy; M. Maeterlinck 
makes it his ideal in his “ Static Theatre,”the very negation of all 


/drama.’—Times Literary Supplement 23rd May, 1902 
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action. Characters such as this are not purely 
passive, they have an originating and resisting 
force of theirown. Most, however, of Shakespeare’s 
characters, like the heroes of the Greek drama, are 
strong and dominant natures, they are of a militant 
quality of mind. They put their whole selves, 
their whole force of thinking and of willing, into 
what they do. Nothing is more wonderful than 
the resistless impulse, the magnificent energy of 
will, with which a Macbeth or a Richard III. goes 
to meet his doom. 

Plot, then, is not, as is sometimes said, a mere ex- 
ternal, an accident of the inner life. In the action 
of the drama character is defined and revealed. The 
conception of the plot as a whole must be present in 
embryo to the poet’s mind prior to the evolution of 
the parts ; the characters will grow and shape them- 
selves out of the dramatic situation in conformity 
with the main design. In maintaining, however, 
that plot is the first essential of the drama, it is not 
implied that the plot must be complicated, that a 
difficult skein is tangled in order to excite curiosity, 
and unravelled again to relieve the feelings so ex- 
cited. Neither in Aeschylus nor in Sophocles has 
plot for its own sake become a motive. Not even in 
the Oedipus Tyrannus, where the threads are more 
elaborately tangled and ‘the texture of the plot is 
woven closer than in any other Greek tragedy, 
is dramatic complication an end in itself. The 


ye 
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normal Greek tragedy is singularly simple in 
structure. We do not find, as in King Lear 
and elsewhere in the Shakespearian drama, two 
concurrent actions which are skilfully interwoven 
in order to lead up to a tragic end. Some of the 
greatest Greek plays are not only devoid of in- 
tricate plot, but present an unchanging situation. 
In the Prometheus there is no outward movement, 
the main situation is at the end what it was at 
the beginning: the mental attitude of the hero is 
feed and immovable, while a series of interlocutors 
come and go. We see before us the conflict of two 
superhuman wills, neither of which can yield to 
the other. Yet the dialogue is not mere conversa- 
tion. Each speech of Prometheus is a step in the 
action; each word he utters is equivalent to a 
deed; it is the authentic voice of will which rises 
superior to physical bondage. The play is action 
throughout,—action none the less real because 
it consists not in outward doing. The reproach 
of want of movement which has been brought 
against the Prometheus has been also urged 
against Milton’s Samson Agonistes. It is a drama, 
says Dr. Johnson, ‘in which the intermediate parts 
have neither cause nor consequence, neither hasten 
nor retard the catastrophe.’ Here again, however, 
a somewhat similar criticism is applicable. The 
speeches of Samson form an integral part of the 


action. The will-power which utters itself in 
2A 
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dialogue is translated into deed, and culminates 
in a tragic catastrophe, as soon as the outward 
constraints are removed. 

We must hold, then, with Aristotle that plot 
or action is the primary element in the artistic 
structure of the drama. But the case also pre- 
sents another side, which is lightly touched by 
him, and which deserves to be made more prominent. 
\ Briefly stated it is this. The action which springs 
out of character, and reflects character, alone 
satisfies the higher dramatic conditions. 

Here there is a marked difference between epic 
and dramatic poetry. The epic poem relates a 
great and complete action which attaches itself to 
the fortunes of a people, or to the destiny of 
mankind, and sums up the life of a period. The 
story and the deeds of those who pass across its 
wide canvas are linked with the larger movement 
of which the men themselves are but a part. 
The particular action rests upon forces outside 
itself. The hero is swept into the tide of events. 
The hairbreadth escapes, the surprises, the epi- 
sodes, the marvellous incidents of epic story, only 
partly depend on the spontaneous energy of the 
hero. 

The tragic drama, on the other hand, represents 
the destiny of the individual man. Action and 
character are here more closely intertwined. Even 
if the connexion cannot be traced in every detail, 
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it is generally manifest when we look to the whole 
tenor of the play. The action is the product of 
the characters and of the circumstances in which 
they are placed. It is but seldom that outward 
circumstances are entirely dominant over the forces 
of the spirit. If it is true that ‘things outward 
do draw the inward quality after them,’ it is 
no less true in tragedy that things inward draw 
the outward after them. The outer and _ the 
inner world are here in nearer correspondence and 
equivalence than in any other form of poetry. The 

) element of chance is all but eliminated. An inner 

bod of probability or necessity binds events 
together. This inevitable sequence of cause and 
effect is the link that character forges as it 
expresses itself in action. A man’s deeds become 
external to him; his character dogs and pursues 
him as a thing apart. The fate that overtakes the 
hero is no alien thing, but his ; own self recoiling 
upon him for good or evil. ‘Man’s character,’ 
as Heraclitus said, ‘is his destiny’ (4005 dvOpéme 
daivov). To this vital relation between action and 
character is due the artistically compacted plot, 
the central unity of a tragedy. If, as Aristotle 
says, tragedy is a picture of life, it is of life 

zrounded off, more complete, more significant, than 
any ordinary human life; revealing in itself the 
eternal law of things, summing up as in a typical 
example the story of human vicissitudes, 
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The dissent from Aristotle’s doctrine that plot 
is the primary element in tragedy, is sometimes 
expressed in a modified form. Plot, it is admitted, 
was the primary element in the ancient drama ; 
but, it is urged, the ancient drama was a drama 
of destiny ; it obliterated character, while in the 
modern drama action is subordinate to character. 
Such is the view that De Quincey maintains. 
Man, he says, being the ‘puppet of fate could not 
with any effect display what we call a character’ ; 
for the will which is ‘the central pivot of character 
was obliterated, thwarted, cancelled by the dark 
fatalism which brooded over the Grecian stage.’ 
‘Powerful and elaborate character . . . would 
have been wasted, nay would have been defeated 
and interrupted by the blind agencies of fate.’ 
Hence, as he argues, the Greek drama presents 
rand situations but no complex motives; statu- 
esque groups of tragic figures, but little play 
of human passion; ‘no struggle internal or 
external.’ 

It is strange that the Greeks of all people, 
and Aeschylus of all poets, should have been 
accused of depriving man of free agency and 
making him the victim of a blind fate. The 
eae lesson of the Aeschylean drama is that 

an is the master of his own destiny: nowhere 
is his spiritual freedom more vigorously asserted.’ 

1 See Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, pp. 108 ff. Ed. 3. 
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The retribution which overtakes him is not in- 
flicted at the hands of cruel or jealous powers. It 
is the justice of the gods, who punish him for 
rebellion against their laws. In ancient tragedy, 
the supernatural forces that order man’s outward 
fortunes are, it is true, more visible than in the 
modern drama, but character is not obliterated, nor 
free personality effaced. The tragic action is no 
mere series of external incidents; it is a struggle 
of moral forces, the resultant of contending wills, 
though a supreme necessity may guide the move- 
ment of events to unexpected issues. Plot does 
not overpower character; it is the very medium 
through which character is discerned, the touch- 
stone by which its powers are tested. 

Yet there is a certain sense in which we may 
say that the modern drama lays increased stress 
on the delineation of individual character. On 
the Greek stage the development of character was 
impeded by the unpliable material with which the 
tragedian had to work. By consecrated usage he 
was confined to a circle of legends whose main 
outlines were already fixed. These had come 
down from a remote past and bore traces of the 
rude times which had given them birth. The 
heroic legends of Greece were woven into the 
texture of national life: they appealed to the 
people by many associations, by local worships 
and familiar representations of art. pic story, 
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however, had in it elements which the purer and 
more reflective morality of the Periclean age was 
constrained to reject. The traditional legends had 
to be adapted, as best they might, to the new 
ethical ideals. 

In carrying out this task the poets were limited 
by the possibilities of the plot. The great facts of 
the legends could not be set aside. The audience, 
familiar with their own heroic history, were not 
prepared for bold surprises. So far as the delinea- 
tion of character itself was concerned, the utmost 
freedom of invention was allowed; the same 
dramatist might in successive tragedies exhibit 
a single person under various and inconsistent 
types of character. The point at which ethical 
portraiture was hampered was when the dramatic 
persons had to be fitted harmoniously into the 
framework of a particular plot. The details of 
the story might vary within wide limits, but the 
end was a thing given; and in the drama the end 
cannot but dominate the structure of the whole,— 
incidents and character alike. The weakness of 
the Dénouement, as compared with the complica- 
tion, of many Greek tragedies is the direct result 
of the controlling tradition of the plot. 

Though the poets handled the myths freely, 
often transforming the inner spirit and meaning 
of the tale, yet they could not quite overcome 
the inherent difficulties presented by the problem. 
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Aeschylus and Sophocles succeeded in deepening 

and humanising the archaic stories, and in liberat- 

ing the characters from the influence of the past. 

But in Euripides the strain has become too great. 

The tissue of the material yields ; the old and the 

new world start asunder, the actions done belong- 
5. Ing to the older order of things,\|the characters 
portrayed being the children of the poet’s own 
generation. 

The freedom of the Greek poet in delineating 
character was thus restricted by the choice of 
subject-matter. Add to this another considera- 
tion. The themes usually handled were simple in 
outline, the main issues were clear and free from 
the disturbing accidents of individuality. In the 
legends selected the working of the eternal laws 
which govern human life could be visibly dis- 
cerned. The dramatic characters were of corre- 


sponding simplicity. Their personality was seized 
by the immediate intuition of the poet at some 
decisive moment of action. A small portion was 
carved out of their career, illustrating human life 
in one of its typical aspects. Aeschylus, at once 
poet and prophet, sets forth in dramatic form the 
conflict between opposing principles,—between the 
implacable vengeance of an early age and the 
mercy which tempers justice, as in the Humenides : 
or again, as in the Prometheus, he takes us back 
to a far-off past, and depicts the strife between 
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two antagonists, each of them divine, who are 
representative of different dispensations, and hints 
at a future harmony, when divine Might should no 
longer be divorced from Wisdom and Benevolence. 
Sophocles, too, brings rival principles into collision. 
In the Antigone the divine and the human law stand 
opposed, and the religious duty towards the family 
triumphs over the claims of civic obedience. In 
the Philoctetes, the instincts of natural truthfulness 
finally carry the day against diplomatic falsehood 
for the public good. 

Greek Tragedy, in its most characteristic 
examples, dramatises not the mere story of 
human calamities, but the play of great prin- — 
ciples, the struggle between contending moral 
forces. The heroes are themselves the concrete 
embodiment of these forces. Religion, the State, 
the Family,—these were to a Greek the higher 
and enduring realities, the ideal ends for which he 
lived. Hence in the Greek drama, patriotism, 
wifely or sisterly devotion, all those elementary 
emotions which cluster round home and country, 
are the motives which chiefly impel to action and 
call forth the ardour of self-sacrifice. Seldom, at 
least in the older tragedians, do passions purely 
personal animate these tragic heroes: they are free 
from inward discord and self-contradiction: the 
ends they pursue are objective and rest on a 
belief in the abiding reality of the social organism. 
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The characters hereby gain universal meaning and 
validity: they are not of their own age and 
country only, but can claim kinship with man- 
kind. 

The modern drama introduces us into another 
world of poetic emotion. A richer and more varied 
inner lifeis opened up. ‘The sense of personality is 
deepened. Even the idiosyncrasies of human nature 
become material to the dramatist. In Shakespeare 
character assumes inexhaustible variety. Its aspects 
are for ever changing, discordant elements meet and 
are blended. The contradictions do not easily yield 
to psychological analysis; we seek to explain them, 
but we find ourselves dealing only with abstractions. 
Not until the persons enact their story before us, 
and are seen in the plenitude of organic life, do 
we feel that they are possible and real creations. 
The discovery of unsuspected depths in human 
nature has brought into prominence the subjective 
side of ethical portraiture and subjective modes of 
viewing life. Love, honour, ambition, jealousy are 
the prevailing motives of modern tragedy; and 
among these love, the most exclusive of all the 
passions, dominates all other motives. 

Shakespeare in deepening the subjective person- 
ality of man does not, however, lose sight of the 
objective ends of life and of the corresponding phases 
of character. Between these two sides of human 
experience he maintains a just balance. The par- 
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ticular emotions he stamps, as did the Greeks, with 
the impress of the universal. Nor does he permit 
the dramatised action to become subservient to the 
portrayal of individual character. Other poets, who 
have explored, though less profoundly, the recesses 
of human nature, and reproduced the rarer and 
more abnormal states of feeling, have been unable 
to rise above the pathological study of man,—a 
study as dangerous as it is fascinating to the 
dramatist. Indeed the conscious analysis of char- 
acter and motive, even where the study of morbid 
conditions is not added, has marred the dramatic 
effect of many modern productions. Goethe with 
all his poetic genius did not surmount this danger. 
His reflective, emotional characters, who view life 
through the medium of individual feeling, seldom 
have the energy of will requisite to carry out a 
tragic action. They are described by the mouth of 
others, they express themselves in lyrical utter- 
ances of incomparable beauty. But the result 
is that where Shakespeare would have given us 
historical dramas, Goethe gives only dramatic 
biographies. And, in general, the modern intro- 
spective habit, the psychological interest felt in 
character, has produced many dramatic lyrics, but 
few dramas. 

The increased emphasis attaching to individual 
portraiture is seen again in the tendency of the 
romantic drama to exhibit character in growth, in 
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each successive stage of its evolution. A Greek 
tragedy takes a few significant scenes out of the 
hero’s life; these are bound together by a causal 
chain and constitute a single and impressive action. 
Much that the moderns would include in the play 
itself is placed outside the drama, and forms a 
groundwork of circumstances, antecedent to the 
action but necessary to explain it. Frequently the 
whole action of a Greek drama would form merely 
the climax of a modern play. The Greek custom 
of representing four dramas in a day placed a 
natural limit on the length of each play and on 
the range of the action. The romantic drama aimed 
at a more comprehensive representation ; a single 
play in its scope and compass approached to the 
dimensions of a Trilogy. Sir Philip Sidney gently 
ridicules the quickened pace with which time 1s com- 
pelled to move, in order to condense into a few hours 
the events of as many years. ‘Now of time they 
are more liberall, for ordinary it is that two young 
Princes fall in love. After many traverces, she is 
got with childe, delivered of a faire boy, he is 
lost, groweth a man, falls in love, and is ready 
to get another child, and all this in two hours’ 
space.’ 

The dramatic theme is frequently enlarged in 
modern tragedy so that the entire process may be 
traced from the moment when a deed lies dormant 
as a germ in the mind, till it has matured into action 
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and unfolded itself in all its consequences. As the 
period embraced by the action is extended, and the 
relations with the outer world become more com- 
plex, it is only natural that the characters should 
expand in new directions and undergo essential 
changes. A wider range was here opened up for 
dramatic portraiture. It was not, of course, an 
untried region of art. The Greeks had exhibited 
character as moulded by the plot and developed 
under pressure from without, or through impulses 
which operated from within. Indeed every drama 
must, in some measure, show the play and counter- 
play of those forces which rule the outer and the 
inner world. The process by which feeling is con- 
solidated into a deed cannot but leave its mark on 
the mind of the agent. Antigone suffers the natural 
reaction from high-strained emotion. Neoptolemus 
becomes a changed person in the progress of the 
action, though the change is merely to restore him 
to his true self, which for the moment he had lost. 
Even Prometheus, grand in his immobility, is in 
some sense worked upon by the persons and the 
scenes which pass before him. His will, uncon- 
querable from the first, expresses itself in tones 
still more defiant at the close. 

In all these instances we have character in pro- 
cess of becoming. Wherever, in short, an action 
grows and expands according to dramatic laws, 
character, or at least feeling, must move in concert 
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with it. But the extent to which growth and 
movement in the character accompany the march 
of the action is very various. The ancient stage 
furnishes us with no such complete instance of 
character-development as we have, for example, in 
Macbeth. It is the peculiar delight of the moderns 
to follow the course of such an evolution, to be 
present at the determining moment of a man’s 
career, to watch the dawning of a passion, the 
shaping of a purpose, and to pursue the deed to 
its final accomplishment. We desire not only to 
know what a man was, and how he came to be it, 
but to be shown each step in the process, each link 
in the chain; and we are the more interested if we 
find that the gradual course of the dramatic move- 
ment has wrought a complete change in the original 
character. In this sense we may admit that the 
modern drama has brought the delineation of 
character into new and stronger relief. 

But when we have taken into account all the 
minor variations of structure which the modern 
drama has undergone; when we have allowed for 
the greater complexity of the plot, the greater pro- 
minence given to the more subjective and individual 
aspects of character, the deeper interest taken in the 
unfolding of character and in its manifold develop- 
ments; yet plot and character, in their essential 
relation, still hold the place sketched for them in 
the Poetics, and assigned to them on the Greek 
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stage. Plot is artistically the first necessity of the 
drama. For the drama, in its true idea, is a poetical 
representation of a complete and typical action, 
whose lines converge on a determined end; which 
evolves itself out of human emotion and human 
will in such a manner that action and character 
are each in turn the outcome of the other. 

Such a drama was the creation of Greece, and of 
all her creations perhaps the greatest. Epic and lyric 
poetry have everywhere sprung up independently. 
Dramatic spectacles, religious or secular, are found 
in every country, and at all periods of civilisation. 
Dramatic narratives, such as the Book of Job, 
dramatic lyrics, such as the Song of Solomon, are 
among the forms of composition which meet us in 
the Old Testament. Lyrical dramas, which in their 
constituent elements recall the first beginnings of 
the Greek drama, have existed in China and Japan. 
India has produced vast poems which pass under the 
name of dramas, wanting, however, both the unity 
of action and the spiritual freedom which the drama 
proper implies. The Greek drama is the harmonious 
fusion of two elements which never before had been 
perfectly blended. Lyrical in its origin, epic in the 
nature of its materials, it is at once an expression 
of passionate feeling and the story of an action; it 
embodies emotion, but an emotion which grows into 
will and issues in deeds. If the lyrical utterance of 
feeling had remained the dominant, as it was the 
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original, element in a Greek tragedy, it would have 
been left for some other people to create the tragic 
drama. As it was, the Greeks fixed unalterably 
its distinctive form and the artistic principle of its 
structure. 


CHAPTER X 
THE GENERALISING POWER OF COMEDY 


PoETRY, we say—following Aristotle—is an ex- 
pression of the universal element in human life ; 
or, in equivalent modern phrase, it idealises life. 
Now the word ‘idealise’ has two senses, which 
have given rise to some confusion. Writers on 
aesthetics generally mean by it the representation 
of an object in its permanent and essential aspects, 
in a form that answers to its true idea; disengaged 
from the passing accidents that cling to individu- 
ality, and from disturbing influences that obscure 
the type. What is local or transient is either 
omitted or reduced to subordinate rank; the par- 
ticular is enlarged till it broadens out into the 
human and the universal. In this sense ‘the 
ideal’ is ‘the universal’ of the Poetics. But 
there is another and more popular use of the 
term, by which an idealised representation implies 
not only an absence of disturbing influences in the 
manifestation of the idea, but a positive accession 


of what is beautiful. The object is seized in some 
368 
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happy and characteristic moment, its lines of grace 

or strength are more firmly drawn, its beauty is 
heightened, its significance increased, while the 
likeness to the original is retained. The two senses 
of the word coincide in the higher regions of art. 
When the subject-matter of artistic representation 
already possesses a grandeur or dignity of its own, 
its dominant characteristics will become more 
salient by the suppression of accidental features, 
and the ideal form that results will have added 
elements of beauty. The leading characters in 
tragedy, while true to human nature, stand out 
above the common man in stature and nobility, 
just as, by the art of the portrait-painter, a likeness 
is reproduced and yet idealised.t In the very act 
of eliminating the accidental a higher beauty and 
perfection are discovered than was manifested in 
the world of reality. Tragedy, therefore, in the 
persons of its heroes combines both kinds of 
idealisation ; it universalises, and in so doing it 
embellishes. 

Idealised portraiture does not, as has been 
already observed,’ consist in presenting characters 
of flawless virtue. Aristotle’s tragic hero, as 
delineated in the Poetics (ch. xiii.), is by no means 
free from faults or failings. The instance, again, 


1 Poet. xv. 8, arodwWdvtes Tijv idiav popdrijv dpolovs TrovodvTes 
KaAXiovs ypaovery, 
2 p. 232. 
2B 
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of Achilles as a poetic type of character, who in 
spite of defects has a moral nobility entitling him 
to rank as ideal, shows that the idealising process, 
as understood by Aristotle, does not imply the 
omission of all defects.! In general it may be said 
that some particular quality or group of qualities 
must be thrown into relief; some commanding 
faculty heightened, provided that in so doing the 
equipoise of character which constitutes a typical 
human being is not disturbed. The ideal is that 
which is raised above the trivial and accidental ; 
by virtue of a universal element which answers to 
the true idea of the object it transcends the limita- 
tions of the individual. Even vicious characters 
are not entirely excluded from tragedy on Aris- 
totle’s theory,” though the villain may not hold the 
position of protagonist. The saying attributed to 
Sophocles, avros pev olous Set mosetv, Evpimidny de 
olor ect, does not bear the interpretation sometimes 
assigned to it, that the characters of Sophocles are 
patterns of heroic goodness, while those of Euri- 
pides are the men and women of real life.® The 


1 Poet, xv. 8. 2 pp. 227 and 316. 

3 Poet, xxv. 6, Tpds S& Tovrois édy exiTyparas dtu odk aAnFh, 
GAX igos <ds> Sei—olov Kat LodoxArs epy adrds pév olovs det 
rouctv, Evpuridnv 8& ofor eiciv—ratty Avréov. There is some 
doubt as to the literal rendering of the words adtds pév ofous det 
wovv. Vahlen and most editors understand e?vac with ofovs det, 
‘men as they should be,’ whereas strict grammar undoubtedly 
requires us to understand rovetv, ‘men as the poet should repre- 
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meaning is that the characters of Sophocles answer 
to the higher dramatic requirements: they are 
typical of universal human nature in its deeper 
and abiding aspects ; they are ideal, but ideally 
human; whereas Euripides reproduced personal 
idiosyncrasies and the trivial features of everyday 
reality. 

Objection may be taken to the distinction 
drawn between the two meanings of the word 
‘idealise,’ on the ground that they run into one 
another and fundamentally mean the same thing. 
It may be urged that so far as an object assumes 
its universal form, ridding itself of non-essentials, 
it will stand out in perfect beauty ; for all ugliness, 
all imperfection, all evil itself, is an accident 
of nature, a derangement and disturbance by 
which things fall short of their true idea. To 


sent them,’ ‘men as they ought to be drawn.’ In the first edition 
I inclined to the latter view. 

The general context, however, and the equivalent phrases in 
this chapter (ofa efvas de? $1, <ds> Se? § 6, BéXdrvov § 7, pds 
7 PéArvov § 17) point strongly to the first interpretation. It 
has in its favour this further fact (as is justly observed by Mr. 
R. C. Seaton, Classical Review, vol. xi. No. 6), that the saying of 
Sophocles is thus couched in a less arrogant form. Accepting 
this view we must explain ofovs de? (and similarly <dés> de? § 6) 
as a kind of shorthand expression used, with more than Aristotelian 
brevity and disregard of grammar, to denote the ideal in poetry. 

Even if evas is to be understood with Se, the Se? will still be 
the ‘ought’ of aesthetic obligation, not the moral ‘ought.’ It has 
been previously shown, however, that the aesthetic ideal of character 
in the Poetics implies a high, though not a perfect morality. 
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represent the universal would thus in its ultimate 
analysis imply the representation of the object in 
the noblest and fairest forms in which it can clothe 
itself according to artistic laws. Comedy, which 
concerns itself with the follies and foibles, the 
flaws and imperfections of mankind, cannot on this 
reasoning idealise or universalise its object. 

Now, it may or may not be that evil or imper- 
fection can be shown to be a necessary and ultimate 
element in the universe ; but the point seems to 
be one for philosophy to discuss, not for art to 
assume. Art, when it seeks to give a compre- 
hensive picture of human life, must accept such 
flaws as belong to the normal constitution of man. 
At what precise point imperfections are to be 
regarded as accidental, abnormal, irregular; as 
presenting so marked a deviation from the type 
as to be unworthy of lasting embodiment in art, 
is a problem whose answer will vary at different 
stages of history, and will admit of different 
applications according to the particular art that 
is in question. Certain imperfections, however, 
will probably always be looked on as permanent 
features of our common humanity. With these 
defects comedy amuses itself, discovering the in- 
consistencies which underlie life and character, and 
exhibiting evil not as it is in its essential nature, 
but as a thing to be laughed at rather than hated. 
Thus limiting its range of vision, comedy is able to 
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give artistic expression to certain types of character 
which can hardly find a place in serious art. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that the in- 
dividual character, considered by itself, is not the 
same as this character considered in its place in the 
drama. A character universalised may, if regarded 
alone, still be ‘ugly,’ and yet it may contribute to 
the beauty of the whole. In that sense we can 
continue to call it ‘ugly’ only by a kind of abstrac- 
tion. Or to put it otherwise,—evil regarded in its 
essential nature may be ugly; but, shown in the 
action of the comedy to be nugatory and ridiculous, 
it ceases to be ugly ; it is an element in a fact which 
is beautiful. 

Aristotle draws no distinction between the uni- 
versality which is proper to tragedy and comedy 
respectively. Hach of these, as a branch of the 
poetic art, embodies the type rather than the in- 
dividual, and to this extent they have a common 
function. 

An Athenian of the fifth century would hardly 
have singled out comedy as an example of poetic 
generalisation. The large admixture of personal 
satire in the old Attic comedy would rather have 
suggested the view that the main ingredient in 
comic mirth is the malicious pleasure afforded by 
the discomfiture of another. And, in fact, Plato, 
in the subtle analysis he gives in the Philebus’* of 

1 Philebus pp. 48-50. 
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the emotions excited by comedy, proceeds on some 
such assumption. The pleasure of the ludicrous 
springs, he says, from the sight of another’s mis- 
fortune, the misfortune, however, being a kind of 
self-ignorance that is powerless to inflict hurt. A 
certain malice is here of the essence of comic enjoy- 
ment. Inadequate as this may be, if taken as a 
complete account of the ludicrous, it nevertheless 
shows a profound insight into some of the chief 
artistic modes of its manifestation. Plato antici- 
pates, but goes deeper than Hobbes, whose well- 
known words are worth recalling: ‘ The passion of 
laughter is nothing else but a sudden glory, arising 
from a sudden conception of some eminency in 
ourselves, by comparison of the infirmity of others 
or with our own formerly.’ 

The laughter that has in it a malicious element 
and implies in some sense the abasement of an- 
other, does not satisfy Aristotle’s conception of the 
idea of the ludicrous. His definition in the Poetics" 
carries the analysis a step farther than it had been 
carried by Plato. ‘The ludicrous,’ he says, ‘ con- 
sists in some defect or ugliness which is not painful 
or destructive. To take an obvious example, the 
comic mask is ugly and distorted, but does not 
imply pain.’ The phrase ‘not painful or destruc- 


1 Poet, v. 1, Td yap yedotdv eotw dpdprnpa Te kai aloyxos 
, A 
dvéduvov Kat od POaprixdy, ofov evOis 7d yedotov mpdcwroy 
4 
aioxpov Tt kat Sueotpappevov dvev odvvys. 
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tive ’—either, that is, to the object of laughter, or 
sympathetically to the subject—is a remarkable 
contribution to the idea under discussion. Still 
more significant is the omission of malice, which 
to Plato had seemed an essential ingredient. 

The pleasure, therefore, of the pure ludicrous is 
not to be explained, as some tell us to-day, by 
the disinterested delight of primitive man in the 
infliction of suffering. It does not consist in a 
gratified feeling of malignity, softened indeed by 
civilisation, but ultimately to be resolved into a 
kind of savage mirth. A good joke becomes, indeed, 
a little more pungent if it is seasoned with malice, 
but, even without the malice, laughter may be pro- 
voked. And, according to Aristotle, the quality 
that provokes laughter is a certain ‘ugliness,’ a 
‘defect’ or ‘deformity.’ These words, primarily 
applicable to the physically ugly, the dispropor- 
tionate, the unsymmetrical, will include the frailties, 
follies, and infirmities of human nature, as distin- 
guished from its graver vices or crimes. Further, 
taking account of the elements which enter into the 
idea of beauty in Aristotle, we shall probably not 
unduly strain the meaning of the expression, if we 
extend it to embrace the incongruities, absurdities, 
or cross-purposes of life, its blunders and discords, 
its imperfect correspondences and adjustments, and 
that in matters intellectual as well as moral. 

Aristotle’s definition is indeed still wanting in 
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exactness; for though the ludicrous is always in- 
congruous, yet the incongruous (even limited as it 
is here) is not always ludicrous. Incongruity, in» 
order to be ludicrous, requires a transition, a change 
of mood, resulting in the discovery either of an 
unexpected resemblance where there was unlikeness, 
or of an unexpected unlikeness where there was re- 
semblance. There is always a blending of contrasted 
feelings. The pleasure of the ludicrous thus arises 
from the shock of surprise at a painless incongruity. 
It sometimes allies itself with malice, sometimes 
with sympathy, and sometimes again is detached 
from both. For our present purpose, however, it 1s 
enough to note that, although Aristotle's definition 
is hardly complete, it has the merit of recognising 
the pure ludicrous, which is awakened by the per- 
ception of incongruity and provokes no malignant 
or triumphant laughter. The definition harmonises 
well with his exclusion of personal satire and galling 
caricature from genuine comedy, and with his 
theory of the generalising power of poetry. 

Indeed, Aristotle selects comedy as a salient 
illustration of what he means by the representation 
of the universal. If I understand him aright he 

1 Poet, ix. 4-5, 00 (sc. Tod KaOdAov) croxdferar 1) Toinors 
dvépara éritiepevy .. . ext pev ody THs Kopwdias 7/5y TOUTO 
Sov yéyovevs cvoericavtes yap Tov pvOov Sua TOV eiKdTwY OV 
(otrw MSS.) ra. TvydvTa dvépata trotWearw, Kal odx worep ot 


> \ ‘ \ > o 
iapBororol wept Tov Kal” Exaorov ToLovey. 
I have ventured to admit into the text my conjecture ov 
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points to the tendency shown in comedy to discard 
the use of historical names and adopt names which 
are suggestive of character or occupation or ‘humours.’ 
It was part of the effort, which, as he says, poetry 
makes to express the universal. The name had 
only to be heard in order that the type to which 
the person belonged might be recognised ; much in 


(or ovx!) Ta TUXOvTA for otrw Ta TvXdvTa of the MSS.: ‘the plot 
is first constructed; then characteristic or appropriate names are 
affixed.’ (For ov ra rvx. cf. Poet. vii. 4, xxvi. 7, Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1339 
b 32, ov tiv tvxovcav 7Sov7jv.) The Arabic version which has a 
negative (‘nequaquam,’ Margoliouth) instead of ovrw supports the 
correction. By a similar error in this very chapter, ix. 2. 1451 
a 37, A° gives ovrw where the apographa rightly read ov 76, 

The thought of the passage will, with the correction, be of this 
kind : ‘It is at this universality that poetry aims when she attaches 
names to the characters, i.e. when instead of adopting historical 
names (yevoueva. dvduara) she gives names of her own invention 
(cf. § 6 werounpéva). The names in that case are expressive ; they 
indicate that the person is not an individual but a type. This 
generalising tendency, which has been counteracted in tragedy, has 
become apparent in the development of comedy.’ Plato in the 
Cratylus pp. 392-5 goes far beyond this. By a series of fanciful 
etymologies he professes to discover an inner correspondence 
between the names of various tragic heroes and their characters or 
fortunes. 

It is not quite clear whether the reference in 7}5y totro djAov 
yéyovev is to the comedy of Aristotle’s own day or is meant to 
include all the developed forms of comedy. The contrast drawn 
between the practice of of iapBorouoé (cf. v. 3, Kparys . . . adénevos 
THs tapf3uxns idéas) and the new tendency points rather to the 
wider reference. Since comedy passed beyond the lampooning 
stage, the movement towards generalisation has been perceptible. 

The significant names of Greek Comedy fall into at least two 
classes : 

(1) Names, etymologically significant, such as Dicaeopolis, Euelpides, 
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the same way as in the New Comedy the Boor, the 
Parasite, and other types were known on the stage 
by their familiar masks. It may be added that 
not the names only of the characters, but the 
extant titles of plays composed by writers of the 
Middle Comedy, imply the same effort after 
generalisation. They remind us of the character- 


Peithetaerus, Pheidippides in the Aristophanic comedy, coexisting 
side by side with real names (Socrates, Cleon, etc.), which were a 
survival of the iapP«i ida. On this model probably Plautus 
coined his Bombomachides, Polymachaeroplagides, Pyrgopolyneices 
(cf. also Afpnovre(xns in Diphylus) and the like. Of a tamer 
kind but still of the same class are the names of soldiers of fortune 
in Menander, Thrasonides (in the Murovpevos), Bias (in the KoAaé), 
Polemon (in the Ilepixecpopevos), and Thrasyleon. 

(2) Names which, being appropriated by usage to certain parts, 
designated occupation or condition, e.g. RavOias, Mavds (in Phere- 
crates, Alexis, etc. as well as in Aristophanes), Ivppias, Mavia, 
all slave-names. Similarly in Plautus, many of the names of 
meretrices, Philematium, Glycerium, Palaestra, etc., come pretty 
certainly from writers of the New Comedy. Such names were 
employed in ordinary life, to judge from Athenaeus (xiii. 583 D 
ff). Again, Plautus and Terence agree in using Chremes, Calli- 
demides, Cratinus, Demipho, etc. for senes, and Charinus, Pamphilus 
for adulescentes. 

In Plautus the number of names etymologically significant 
and appropriate largely preponderates over the non-significant ; 
in Terence the proportion is the other way. In arguing back 
from the usage of Plautus and Terence to Greek originals much 
caution has to be observed. In Plautus, for instance, there are 
some five hundred names which have a Greek appearance (Rassow, 
De Plauti substantivis, Leipzig, 1881), but many of these are of a 
mongrel formation. Terence’s names are for the most part good 
Attic names and were probably more or less associated with stock 
characters in the New Comedy. Unfortunately the fragments of 
Attic Comedy (Middle and New) furnish us with a very scanty 
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sketches of Theophrastus. Such are ‘the Peevish 
man’ (6 Avexodos), ‘the Fault-finder’ (6 Mepriporpos), 
‘the Busybody’ (6 Todumpéypov), ‘the Boor’ (6 
“Aypocxos), ‘the Hermit’ (6 Movotporos). Other 
pleces again bear the name of a profession or 
occupation, as ‘the Boxer’ (6 IIv«rns), ‘the 
Charioteer’ (6 “Hvdoyos), ‘ the Soldier’ (0 LtpatioTns), 
‘the Painter’ (6 Zwypddos); and others are called 
after a people,—‘the Thessalians,’ ‘the Thebans,’ 
‘the Corinthians,’—and may be assumed, incident- 
ally at least, to portray or satirise national 
characteristics, 

In various places Aristotle indicates the dis- 
tinction between comedy proper, which playfully 


supply of names on which to rest our conclusions. The Tewpyds 
of Menander contains no names etymologically appropriate to the 
characters, though Ados and Svpés are stock slaves’ names, familiar 
to us from Terence. 

The following passage from Donatus on Ter. Ad. 1, which well 
illustrates ov ra Tux évTa ovduara of the first class above mentioned : 
‘nomina personarum, in comoediis dumtaxat, habere debent rationem 
et etymologiam ; etenim absurdum est comicum aperte argumenta 
confingere, vel nomen personae incongruum dare, vel officium quod 
sit a nomine diversum.’ 

If the MSS. reading is retained the passage will run thus :—‘In 
the case of comedy this is already clear: the writers first construct 
their plots ... and then, and not till then (otrw), affix such 
names as first come to hand’ (ra tvxdvta dvdouata being opposed 
to 7a yevopeva dvdpara), The names are given at haphazard ; 
they are not as in primitive comedy and tragedy tied down to any 
historical personage,—not limited by association with any known 
individual ; and this fact serves to bring out the generality of the 
action. The connexion between ra tvxdvra and the kaO6Aov on 
this interpretation is somewhat forced, though not impossible. 
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touches the faults and foibles of humanity, and 
personal satire () dapBuen iséa)' or invective 
(Aodopia). The one kind of composition is a 
representation of the universal, the other of the 
particular. He does not expressly mention 
Aristophanes in this connexion ; but in the Lthics, 
the old political comedy of Athens is contrasted 
with the Middle Comedy as employing coarse or 
abusive language (aicxpodoyia), instead of delicate 
innuendo (imévoa).? Aristotle himself manifestly 
prefers the comedy from which personalities are 
banished and which presents generalised types of 
character in conformity with the fundamental laws 
of poetry. 

It is doubtful whether Aristotle had any per- 
ception of the genius and imaginative power of 
Aristophanes. The characters of the Aristophanic 
drama are not fairly judged if they are thought of 
simply as historical individuals, who are subjected 
to a merciless caricature. Socrates, Cleon, EKuri- 
pides are types which represent certain movements 
in philosophy, politics, and poetry. They are 


1 Poet. v. 3. 

2 Hth. Nic. iv. 8 1128 a 22, ido & ay tis Kal ex Tov 
Kwpmoiov TOv TaAaLOV Kal TOV Kalvov: Tois pev yap hv yeAotov 
) aioypoAroyia, tots dé padrdov 4 trdvora, Cf. frag. epi 
kwpmdtas (Cramer Anecd.): Siapéper 1) Kwpwdia THs Aocdopias, 
érel 1) pev AowWopia drapakadtrrws Ta mpocdvTa Kaka dueLewrev, 
82 Setrae tis Kadovpéevys eupdoews: where euddoews = the 
Aristotelian irovolas, 
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labelled with historic names; a few obvious traits 
are borrowed which recall the well-known person- 
alities; but the dramatic personages are in no 
sense the men who are known to us from history. 
Such poetic truth as they possess is derived simply 
from their typical quality. It is not, indeed, in the 
manner of Aristophanes to attempt any faithful 
portraiture of life or character. His imagination 
works by giving embodiment to what is abstract. 
His love of bold personification is in part inherited 
from his predecessors on the Attic stage: Cratinus 
had introduced Laws (Noyor) and Riches (ITdo6ro00) 
as his choruses. But Aristophanes goes farther; 
he seems to think through materialised ideas. He 
personifies the Just and the Unjust Logic, and 
brings them before us as lawcourt disputants; he 
incarnates a metaphor such as the philosopher ‘in 
the clouds,’ the jurymen with waspish temper, 
mankind with their airy hopes. The same bent 
of mind leads him to give a concrete form to the 
forces and tendencies of the age, and to embody 
them in actual persons. A play of Aristophanes 
is a dramatised debate, an dyov, in which the 
persons represent opposing principles; for in form 
the piece is always combative, though the fight 
may be but a mock fight. These principles are 
brought into collision and worked out to their 
most irrational conclusions, little regard being paid 
to the coherence of the parts and still less to 
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propriety of character. The Aristophanic comedy, 
having transported real persons into a world where 
the conditions of reality are neglected, strips them 
of all that is truly individual and distinctive, it 
invests them with the attributes of a class or 
makes them representative of an idea. 

In the Middle Comedy and still more in the 
New Comedy we observe a change in the manner 
of poetic generalisation. We quit the fantastic 
world of Aristophanes with its audacious allegories 
and grotesque types of character. There is now 
a closer study of real life and a finer delineation 
of motive. The action by degrees gains strength 
and consistency, till, like that of tragedy, it has 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. Character 
and action become more intimately united. The 
typical follies and failings of mankind are woven 
into a plot, in which moral probability takes the 
place of the arbitrary sequence of loosely connected 
scenes and incidents. The broad characteristics 
of humanity receive a more faithful, if a more 
prosaic rendering. Moreover, the great ideas of 
Hellenism disengage themselves from local and 
accidental influences and make their appeal to 
a universal human sentiment. In Aristotle’s day 
the movement here described was but partially 
developed. He did not live to see the master- 
pieces of Menander, which were the poetic em- 
bodiment of his own theory. The Middle Comedy 
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which suggested to him his ideal had not indeed 
altogether dropped the element of personal satire ; 
it merely replaced the invective formerly levelled 
against public men by a gentle raillery of poets and 
philosophers. Still Aristotle discerned accurately 
the direction in which comedy was travelling, 
and not improbably contributed by his reasoned 
principles and precepts to carry forward the 
literary movement already initiated. 

We have seen that in the Poetics (ch. ix.) he 
draws no distinction between the generalisation 
proper to tragedy and comedy respectively. It 
is an important omission, though in a treatise so 
incomplete as the Poetics, in which we have a bare 
fragment of the section devoted to comedy, we 
are hardly warranted in assuming that he saw no 
difference in this respect between the two forms 
of poetry. Yet critics give ingenious reasons for 
what they conceive to be the orthodox Aristotelian 
view. Lessing, to whom Aristotle’s authority was 
that of a lawgiver in art,’ and who admits that he 
considers the Poetics ‘as infallible as the Elements 
of Euchd,’ having once satisfied himself that 
Aristotle had pronounced upon the matter in 
dispute, enforces at length the conclusion that 
the characters in comedy are ‘general,’ precisely 


1 This tradition goes back to Scaliger (1561): see Spingarn, 
page 141, ‘ Aristoteles imperator noster, omnium bonarum artium 
dictator perpetuus.’ (Scaliger, Poet. vii. ii. 1.) 
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in the same sense as those of tragedy,’ He con- 
troverts the saying of Diderot that ‘comedy has: 
species, tragedy has individuals,’ and the similar 
observation of Hurd that ‘comedy makes all 
characters general, tragedy particular.’ * 

But, surely, there is a real distinction between 
the generalisation of tragedy and of comedy, though 
it is not exactly expressed in the sayings above 
quoted. Comedy looking at a single aspect of 
life, at the follies, the imperfections, the incon- 
sistencies of men, withdraws its attention from the 
graver issues which concern the end of conduct. 
It takes those moments when life appears to be 
idle and distorted, a thing of vanity and nothing- 
ness; it brings out its negative side, its inherent 
limitations; it exhibits situations in which the 
sense of the ideal is lost under an outward gaiety, 
or its realisation wholly frustrated. It does not 
detach the essentials of life from the unreal ap- 
pearances; and, though some elements of tragic 
earnestness may underlie the representation, comedy 
cannot, while remaining within its own strict limits, 
present, as tragedy does, a rounded and complete 
action, an image of universal human nature. In 
respect of character-drawing, its usual method—so 
far as it maintains itself as a distinct artistic type 
—is to embody a dominant characteristic or a lead- 


1 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. pp. 458-470. 
2 ib. p. 468. 
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-Ing passion, so that the single attribute becomes 
the man. *, 

A character so created, exhibiting an ideal of 
covetousness, misanthropy, or whatever the quality 
may be, almost of necessity runs to caricature. It 
is framed on lines of impossible simplicity. The 
single quality, which in nature is organically related 
to other impulses and powers, is isolated and ex- 
aggerated. The process is one of abstraction, and 
corresponds to an original one-sidedness in the 
comic view of life. Even Moliére in Tartuffe and 
Alceste portrays abstract qualities rather than 
living men. Not that comedy in its generalising 
effort suppresses particulars. No detail is too 
trivial for it, no utterance too momentary, no desires 
too purely egoistic, if only they can be made to 
serve the general effect; but the details it 
accentuates are of a different kind from those which 
tragedy admits. In the passing and unreal ap- 
pearances of life it finds everywhere material for 
mirth. In a sense it individualises everything, no 
less truly than in another sense it generalises all. 
What it can rarely achieve as a purely sportive 
activity is to combine these two aspects in ethical 
portraiture. 

The line that severs tragedy and comedy is not, 
indeed, so sharply drawn by modern dramatic art 
as it was in the ancient world ; and characters have 


been created in which the serious and the comic 
20 
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element interpenetrate one another. By the close 
alliance of sympathy with humour—an alliance 
which was still imperfect in antiquity—the most 
far-reaching results have been produced affecting 
the range and meaning of the ludicrous. Humour, 
enriched by sympathy, directs its observation to 
the more serious realities of life. It looks below 
the surface, it rediscovers the hidden incongruities 
and deeper discords to which use and wont have 
deadened our perception. It finds everywhere the 
material both for laughter and tears; and pathos 
henceforth becomes the companion of humour. The 
humorist does not, like the satirist, stand apart 
from men in fancied superiority. He recognises 
his own kinship with the humanity which provokes 
him to mirth. He sees around him shattered 
ideals; he observes the irony of destiny ; he is 
aware of discords and imperfections, but accepts 
them all with playful acquiescence, and is saddened 
and amused in turn. Humour is the meeting-point 
of tragedy and comedy ; and the saying of Socrates 
in the Symposium has in great measure been 
justified, that the genius of tragedy and of comedy 
is the same.’ 

It is chiefly through humour of the deeper sort 
that modern comedy has acquired its generalising 
power, ‘To the humorist there is no such thing 


* Plato, Sympos. 223, tod atrod dvdpds elvac kwpwdiav Kal 
Tpaywdiav érictacOar roveiv. 
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as individual folly, but only folly universal in a 
world of fools. Humour annihilates the finite. 
As Coleridge says, ‘The little is made great and 
the great little, in order to destroy both, because 
all is equal in contrast with the infinite.’ Uncle 
Toby, in Tristram Shandy, with his campaigns and 
his fortresses, is an epitome of the follies of man- 
kind. In the greatest creations of humour, such as 
Don Quixote, we have a summary of the contra- 
dictions of human life, of the disproportion between 
the idea and the fact, between soul and body, 
between the brilliant day-dream and the waking 
reality. 

This universalising power of humour is not, in- 
deed, unknown in ancient literature. The Birds of 
Aristophanes is a splendid example to the contrary. 
But if we restrict our attention, as we have chiefly 
done here, to the portraiture of character that is 
individual while at the same time it is universal, 
we are at once aware of adistinction. Don Quixote 
and Sancho are living and breathing beings; each 
is a tissue of contradictions, yet each is a true 
personality. The actors in an _ Aristophanic 
play are transparent caricatures. In these half- 
grotesque impersonations the individual is entirely 
subordinated to the type; and not here only, but 
also—so far as we can judge—in the more minute 
and realistic art of the New Comedy, where differ- 
ences of age, sex, family relationship, or social 
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condition are carefully delineated, coexisting, how- 
ever, with strongly marked features of a common 
humanity. Greek tragedy, on the other hand, like 
all tragedy of the highest order, combines in one 
harmonious representation the individual and the 
universal. Whereas comedy tends to merge the 
individual in the type, tragedy manifests the 
type through the individual. In brief, it may be 
said that comedy, in its unmixed sportive form, 
creates personified ideals, tragedy creates idealised 
persons. 


CHAPTER XI 
POETIC UNIVERSALITY IN GREEK LITERATURE 


Iz is characteristic of Aristotle's method that he 
starts from concrete facts, and that his rules are in 
the main a generalisation from these facts. He is, 
in the first instance, a Greek summing up Greek 
experience. The treasure-house of Greek art and 
poetry lay open before him ; a vast body of litera- 
ture, lost to us, was in his hands. He looked back 
upon the past, conscious, it would seem, that the 
great creative era was closed, and that in the highest 
regions, at least, of artistic composition the Greek 
genius had reached the summit of its powers. The 
time was ripe for criticism to take a survey of the 
whole field of poetic literature. Aristotle approaches 
the subject as the historian of poetry, but his general- 
ising faculty impels him to seek the law in the facts, 
and from the observed effects of different kinds of 
poetry to penetrate to the essential character of 
each. If his rules have proved in most cases to be 
not merely rules of Greek art but principles of art, 


it is because first, the Greek poets contain so much 
389 
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that appeals to universal human nature, and because 
next, Aristotle was able from the mass of literature 
before him to disengage and to formulate this uni- 
versal element. The laws that he discovers are 
those which were already impressed on the chief 
productions of the Greek genius. 

We can hardly claim, as has been sometimes 
done for Aristotle, that he rose above the traditions 
and limitations of the Hellenic mind, and took up 
the attitude of the purely human or cosmopolitan 
spectator. On some points, doubtless, he expresses 
opinions which contradict the current ideas of his 
age. He admits that in certain cases the tragic 
poet may take entirely fictitious subjects instead 
of the well-known legends.1_ He holds that metre, 
which was popularly thought to be the most essential 
element of poetry, is in truth the least essential, if 
indeed it is essential at all.? He leaves it at least 
an open question whether the drama may not still 
admit of new developments.’ But in general it 
remains true that Greek experience was the starting- 
point and basis of his theory, though that experience 
had to be sifted, condensed, and interpreted before 
any coherent doctrine of poetry could be framed or 
judgment be passed on individual authors. Aristotle 
does not accept even the greater tragedians as all 
of equal authority, or all their works as alike canons 
of art; and it is a mistake to assume that the 

1 Poet. ix. 8. 2 pp. 141 ff. 3 Poet. iv. 11. 
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precepts of the Poetscs must, if there 1s no indica- 
tion to the contrary, harmonise with the practice of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, if not of minor 
writers also. His rules are based on a discriminating 
and selective principle, and imply some criterion for 
judging of artistic excellence. 

The principles of art as laid down by Aristotle 
faithfully reflect the Greek genius in the exclusion 
of certain tendencies to which other nations have 
yielded. First, pure realism is forbidden ; that is, 
the literal and prosaic imitation which reaches per- 
fection in a jugglery of the senses by which the copy 
is mistaken for the original. In the decay of Greek 
art this kind of ingenuity came into vogue, but it 
never found favour in the best times. Even the 
custom of setting up votive statues of athletes who 
had been thrice victors in the games did not lead to 
a realism such as in Egypt was the outcome of the 
practice which secured the immortality of a dead 
man through the material support of a portrait 
statue. Next, pure symbolism is forbidden,—those 
fantastic shapes which attracted the imagination of 
Oriental nations, and which were known to the 
Greeks themselves in the arts of Egypt and Assyria. 
The body of a lion with the head of a man and the 
wings and feathers of a bird was an attempt to 
render abstract attributes in forms which do not 
correspond with the idea. Instead of the concrete 
image ofa living organism the result is an impossible 
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compound, which in transcending nature violates 
nature's laws. The Odyssey, on the other hand, 
with its impossible adventures by sea and land, its 
magic ship, its enchanted islands, its men trans- 
formed into swine, its vision of the world below, is 
constructed according to the laws of poetic truth. 
The whole is a faithful representation of human life 
and action, the irrational elements (ra droya) being 
but accessories that do not disturb the main impres- 
sion. They are presented to the imagination with 
such vividness and coherence that the impossible 
becomes plausible, the fiction looks like truth. 

That these principles were arrived at after due 
observation of Oriental art is very improbable. 
Familiar as Aristotle must have been with the ex- 
ternal characteristics of this art and with specimens 
of Greek workmanship which had been moulded 
under its influence, there is no express allusion to 
Eastern works of art in his writings. The omission 
is not explained simply by saying that he did not 
set himself the task of writing a treatise on sculpture, 
and that his sole concern was with poetry. For, 
had he given serious thought to the plastic art of 
the Kast, as he certainly did to that of his own 
country, some trace of it would probably have 
been found in his writings ; just as his observation 
of Greek models led him to drop many detached 
remarks on painting and sculpture. To learn a 
barbarous tongue, however, was so uncongenial to 
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a Greek that even the all-acquisitive mind of 
Aristotle was content to remain ignorant of every 

~ literature but his own; and it may similarly have 
seemed a waste of labour to study the symbolism 
of a barbarous art.’ Oriental art on the face of it 
was not a rational and intelligent creation ; it had 
no counterpart in the world of reality. 

The Greek imagination of the classical age is 
under the strict control of reason, it is limited by 
a sense of measure and a faculty of self-restraint. 
It does not like the Oriental run riot in its own 
prodigal wealth. We are always conscious of a 
reserve of power, a temperate strength which knows 


1 It is strange how little notice the Greeks took of symbolical 
art. Dion Chrysostom (circa a.D. 100), ’OAvpz. Or. xii. 404 R, in 
a speech put into the mouth of Phidias defends the plastic art of 
Greece, which expresses the divine nature in human form. The 
human body serves indeed as a symbol of the invisible, but it is a 
nobler symbolism than that of the barbarians, who in animal shapes 
discover the divine image. Philostratus Vit. Apoll. vi. 19 discusses 
the point at greater length. Apollonius is here supporting the 
method of Greek sculpture as contrasted with the grotesque forms 
under which the gods were represented in Egypt (atoma xui yedota 
Qecv eidn). Thespesion, with whom he is conversing, argues that 
the wisdom of the Egyptians is shown chiefly in this, that they 
give up the daring attempt directly to reproduce the deity, and by 
symbol and allegory produce a more impressive effect: copdv yap 
eirep Tt Aiyurtiwv kal 7d pi) Opactiver Oar és 7a TOV Oedv €idn, 
EvpPohixa 88 aira roreiobar Kal trovootpeva, Kal yap av Kat 
geuvoTepa ovTw caivotto. To which Apollonius replies that the 
effect would have been still more impressive if instead of fashioning 
a dog or goat or ibis they had offered no visible representation, and 
left it to the imagination, which is a better artist, to give form and 
shape to the divinity. 
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its own resources and employs them without effort 
and without ostentation. The poet, the historian, 
the artist, each of them could do much more if he 
chose, but he does not care to dazzle us. He is 
bent on seeing truly, on seeing harmoniously, and 
on expressing what he sees. The materials on 
which his imagination works are fused and com- 
bined according to the laws of what is possible, 
reasonable, natural. Greek mythology as it has 
come to us in literature bears on it this mark 
of reasonableness. ‘Traces indeed there are of an 
earlier type,—rude and unassimilated elements, 
flaws which have been left untouched by the 
shaping hand of the poet or by the constructive 
genius of the race. But compare Greek mythology 
with that of other nations, and we cannot but 
wonder at its freedom from the extravagant and 
grotesque. The Greeks in creating their gods in 
their own likeness followed that imperious instinct 
of their nature which required that every product 
of their minds should be a harmonious and in- 
telligible creation, not a thing half in the world, 
half out of it, no hybrid compound of symbolic 
attributes. 

To watch the formation of the Homeric Olympus 
is to see the Greek mind working in its own 
artistic fashion. The several tribes, — Achaeans, 
Argives, Minyae, and a host of others,—have each 
their local gods and goddesses, uncharacterised, 
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unspecialised, save by the vague omnipotence of 
godhead. With the victory of dominant races and 
the fusion of cults there came a redistribution of 
functions and attributes that might have issued 
in unmeaning chaos or in bare abstractions. Not 
so with the Greeks. From the motley assemblage 
of tribal divinities the Homeric gods stand out 
clear and calm as their own statues. The gods of 
other nations may be but the expression of the 
people’s practical needs, or the abstracted utterance 
of their thought. The gods of the Greeks are 
fashioned by a race of artists in accordance with 
nature, but completing and transcending her. The 
mythologist notes how in the assignment of their 
Spheres and duties all that is non-essential is 
eliminated. Attributes which a god already has 
in common with other gods fall out. The Homeric 
Olympus is a great gathering of living type-forms 
whose image henceforth haunted the imagination 
of the race. 

It would not be true to say that the lighter 
play of fancy is excluded from the literature 
and mythology of the Greeks. Few nations have 
taken more delight in weaving airy and _ poetic 
fictions apart from all reality, made out of nothing 
and ending nowhere. Almost all the Greek poets 
have something of this national taste. It breaks 
out at moments even in the prose-writers, in 
Herodotus or Plato. In one domain, that of 
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comedy, fancy seems at first sight to reign supreme 
and uncontrolled. It obeys its own laws and 
revels in its own absurdities. It turns the world 
upside down, and men and gods follow its bidding. 
The poet yields in thorough abandonment to the 
spirit of the festival, he leads the orgy and shares 
its madness and intoxication. No sooner is he 
launched on his course than he is carried wherever 
an exuberant poetic fancy and a gift of inex- 
tinguishable laughter lead him. The transitions 
from jest to earnest are as quick as thought. 
Whole scenes follow one another in which no 
single word can be taken seriously. Yet even 
comedy has its lucid intervals, or rather in its 
madness there is a method. In its wildest freaks 
there is some underlying reason, some intelligible 
drift and purpose. The fantastic licence, how- 
ever, of comedy stands alone in Greek literature. 
In other departments fancy is much more re- 
strained, more reserved. It breaks through as 
a sudden and transient light, as gleams that 
come and go, it does not disturb the serenity of 
thought. 

The Greeks themselves were accustomed to 
speak of poetic genius as a form of madness, an 
inspired enthusiasm. It is the doctrine of Plato 
in the Jon, in the Phaedrus, in the Symposium. 
Even Aristotle, who sometimes writes as if the 
faculty of the logician were enough to construct 
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a poem, says ‘poetry is a thing inspired.’? Else- 
where he more accurately distinguishes two classes 
of poets,—the man of flexible genius who can take 
the impress of each character in turn, and the 
man of fine frenzy, who is lifted out of his 
proper self, and loses his own personality.2 In 
another place we read of a poet who never com- 
posed so well as when he was in ‘ecstasy’ or 
delirium ;* but of these compositions no specimens 


1 Rhet. iii. 7. 1408 b 19, evOeov yap %) roinors. 

2 Poet. xvii. 2, 616 evpvods 1) TounTLKy eoTLV 7} avLKOD' TOUTwWY 
yap ot pev evrAagto. of Se exotatiKoé eiow, The reading 
exoratixot is found in one MS.: the others have eferaotuixol. 
The correspondence of the two clauses is beyond doubt best 
maintained by reading éxoratixot. Then, of pev, ie. the evpveis, 
are evrAaorot: the finely gifted natures, poets who have the 
versatility of genius, can take the mould of other characters : 
whereas of Sé, ie. the pavixoi, are éxotatixol. If we keep 
e€eTaoTikol, ot pev will refer to pavixol, ot dé to evpreis. By 
e€eraotixot will be meant a fine instinct of criticism, an artistic 
judgment, a delicate power of seizing resemblances and differences. 
In favour of this it may be argued that the evdvijs has the special 
gift of a fine critical faculty : cf. Eth. Nic. iii. 5. 1114 b 6, adda 
povar Sei domep ovuv E€xovTa, 7 Kpwvet KadOs . . . Kal ext 
evpuis @ TovTo KaAds wéduxev. But in either case the evdfuijs 
has a more conscious and critical faculty than the pavixds. The 
Arabic version, which at first seemed undecipherable, is now found 
to afford unquestionable confirmation of éxoratiKkoi: see Preface, 
p- XXVvi. 

As a curious instance of perverted criticism, it is worth 
mentioning that Dryden (following Rapin), Preface to Trowlus and 
Cressida, wished to read evfvots ov pavikov, lest the ‘madness of 
poetry’ should be justified from the authority of Aristotle. 

3 Probl. xxx. 1. 954 a 38, Mapaxds S¢ 6 Yupaxotovos Kal 
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survive. Of the great poets of Greece, however, we 
can say with certainty that whatever was the 
exact nature of their madness, inspiration, ecstasy 
—call it what you will—they never released them- 
selves from the sovereignty of reason. Capricious 
and inconsequent they were not. Their imagina- 
tive creations even in their most fantastic forms 
obeyed a hidden law. 

Lamb's essay on ‘The Sanity of True Genius’ 
may be illustrated from Greek poetry as fitly as from 
Shakespeare. ‘So far from the position holding 
true that great wit (or genius, in our modern way 
of speaking) has a necessary alliance with insanity, 
the greatest wits, on the contrary, will ever be 
found to be the sanest writers. . . . But the true 
poet dreams being awake. He is not possessed 
by his subject, but has dominion over it. . . 
Where he seems most to recede from humanity 
he will be found the truest to it. From beyond 
the scope of Nature if he summon possible exist- 
ences, he subjugates them to the law of her con- 
sistency. He is beautifully loyal to that sovereign 
directress, even when he appears most to betray 
and desert her.’ The perfect sanity of the Greek 
genius is intimately connected with its universality. 
For is not insanity a kind of disordered indi- 
vidualism? The madman is an egoist; he takes 
his own fancies as the measure of all things. He 
does not correct his impressions, or compare them 
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with those of others, or bring them into harmony 
with external fact. The test of a man’s sanity 
is the relation in which his mind stands to the 
universal, We call a man sane when his ideas 
not only form a coherent whole in themselves, 
but fit in with the laws and facts of the outer 
world and with the universal human reason. Is 
not all this in keeping with Aristotle’s theory that 
the effort of poetry is towards the universal; that 
it represents the permanent possibilities of human 
nature, the essentials rather than the accidents ? 
The poet does not on the one hand create at 
random or by guesswork, nor yet does he merely 
record what has happened. He tells what may 
happen according to laws of internal probability 
or necessity. The sequence of poetry is not the 
empirical sequence of fact but the logical or con- 
celvable sequence of ideas; it eliminates chance 
and discovers unity and significance in characters 
and events. 

All great poetry and art fulfil this law of 
universality, but none perhaps so perfectly as the 
poetry and art of the Greeks. Take a single 
instance,—the delineation of female character in 
Greek poetry. The heroines of Homer and of the 
tragedians are broadly and unmistakably human. 
In real life woman is less individual than man ; 
she runs less into idiosyncrasies, she conforms 
rather to the general type. This however, it may 
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be said, is owing to the deference she pays to the 
conventional rules of society ; it is due to artificial 
causes that do not reach to the foundations of 
character. But an inwardly eccentric woman is 
also rare. Go below the surface and you find that 
with all outward marks of difference, whether of 
fashion or of manner, and in spite of a caprice that 
has become proverbial, female character can be 
reduced to certain elemental types of womanhood. 
These essential types are few. Maiden, wife, 
mother, daughter, sister,—here are the great 
determining relations of life. They form the 
groundwork of character. Accident may modify 
character, circumstances may stamp it with a 
particular expression, and bring into relief this or 
that dominant feature. But there remains an 
ideal mould in which the type is cast. Once the 
deeper springs of feeling are moved, circumstances 
are thrust aside, and a woman’s action may almost 
with certainty be predicted. 

The superiority of the Greeks over all but the 
very greatest of the moderns in portraying female 
character, is probably due to their power of seizing 
and expressing the universal side of human nature 
—that side which is primary and fundamental 
in woman. They ‘follow,’ as Coleridge says of 
Shakespeare, ‘the main march of the human 
affections.’ The vulgar and obtrusive elements 
of personality are cast off, and in proportion as the 
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characters are divested of what is purely individual, 
do they gain in interest and elevation. Penelope, 
Nausicaa, Andromache, Antigone, Iphigenia, are 
beings far less complex than the heroines of a 
dozen novels that come out now in a single year. 
Their beauty and truth lie precisely in their typical 
humanity. Nor, in gaining universal significance, 
do the women of Greek literature fade into abstract 
types. The finer shades of character are not 
excluded by the simplicity with which the main 
lines are drawn. In discarding what is accidental 
their individuality is not obliterated but deepened 
and enriched; for it is not disordered emotion or 
perplexity of motive that makes a character poetical, 
but power of will or power of love. Attentive 
study of such a poetic creation as Antigone reveals 
innumerable subtle traits illustrative of the general 
principle of Greek art by which the utmost variety 
of detail is admitted, if only it contributes to the 
total impression and is subject to a controlling 
unity of design. 

For many centuries the standing quarrel of 
Greek literature had been between the poets and 
the philosophers. Poetry, said the philosophers, is 
all fiction, and immoral fiction too: philosophy 
seeks the good and the true. Plato, inheriting 
the ancient dislike of the wise men towards 
poetry, banished the poets from his ideal republic. 


Aristotle would heal the strife. He discovers a 
2a} 
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meeting-point of poetry and philosophy in the 
relation in which they stand to the universal. We 
should have been glad if he had explained his 
conception of the exact difference between them ; 
clearly, he did not intend to merge poetry in 
philosophy. Following the lines of his general 
theory we can assert thus much,—that poetry is 
akin to philosophy in so far as it aims at express- 
ing the universal; but that, unlike philosophy, it 
employs the medium of sensuous and imaginative 
form. In this sense poetry is a concrete philo- 
sophy, ‘a criticism of life’ and of the universe. 
This is completely true only of the higher imagina- 
tive creations, of such poems as those of Homer, 
Aeschylus, Shakespeare, Dante. In them there is 
an interpretation of man and of life and of the 
world; a connected scheme and view of things 
not systematised or consciously unfolded, but 
latent, underlying the poet’s thought and essential 
to the unity of the poem. Poets, too, even of an 
inferior order, who, like Wordsworth, are capable 
of presenting truly, if not the whole of life, 
yet certain definite aspects of it in imaginative 
form, are in their own way philosophers. They 
embody a consistent and harmonious wisdom of 
their own. 

Between poetry and philosophy there had been 
an ancient feud. It was otherwise with poetry and 
history. Here at first there was no opposition. 
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‘Poetry,’ says Bacon, ‘is feigned history’; much of 
the poetry of the Greeks might be called authentic 
history,—true not in precision of detail or in the 
record of personal adventures, but in its indication 
of the larger outlines of events and its embodiment 
in ideal form of the past deeds of the race. Aris- 
totle himself speaks of the myths as history ; the 
incidents they narrate are facts (ra yevoueva); the 
names of their heroes are ‘historical’ (yevoueva 
évoyara) as opposed to fictitious (rerrovmuéva) names.! 
In this sense Greek tragedy was historical, but its 
facts were drawn not from recent history or con- 
temporaneous events. The tragedian was the suc- 
cessor of the epic poet, who was himself the earliest 
historian of the Greek race and the keeper of its 
archives. Homer, it is true, is not to us as he was 
to the Greeks the minute and literal chronicler of 
the Trojan war. We may smile when we think of 
his lines being quoted and accepted as evidence in 
the settlement of an international claim. Yet the 
Homeric poems are still historical documents of the 
highest value; and that not merely as reflecting 
the life of the poet’s age, the sentiments and 
manners of the heroic society of which he formed 
a part, but also as preserving the popular traditions 
of Greece. Not many years ago it was the fashion 
to speak of the legendary history of Greece as 
legend and nothing more. Art and archaeology are 
1 Poet. ix. 6-7 : supra, pp. 168-170. 
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every day adding fresh testimony as to its sub- 
stantial truth. Explorations and excavations are 
restoring the traditional points of contact between 
Greece and Asia Minor. Famous dynasties which 
not long since had been resolved into sun-myths 
again stand out as historical realities. Troy, 
Tiryns, Mycenae rest on sure foundations; their 
past greatness, their lines of princes, their re- 
lations with outside states, are not the dreams 
of poetic imagination. The kernel of truth, which 
was thought to be non-existent or indiscoverable, 
is being extracted by the new appliances of the 
historical method. 

The Hellenic people, in short, are found to have 
perpetuated their history with marvellous fidelity 
through popular myth. Myth was the unwritten 
literature of an early people whose instinctive 
language was poetry. It was at once their philo- 
sophy and their history. It enshrined their uncon- 
scious theories of life, their reflexions upon things 
human and divine. It recorded all that they knew 
about their own past, about their cities and families, 
the geographical movements of their tribes and the 
exploits of their ancestors. Myth to the Greeks was 
not simply what we mean by legend. Aristotle 
observes that the poet is none the less a poet or 
maker though the incidents of his poem should 
chance to be actual events; for some actual events 
have that internal stamp of the probable or possible 
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which makes them the subject-matter of poetry.’ 
Such were the ‘actual events’ recorded in myth. 
They lay ready to the poet’s hand as an anonymous 
work, touched by the imagination of an artistic race, 
many of them hardly needing to be recast from the 
poetic mould in which they lay. Truth and fiction 
were here fused together, and the collective whole 
was heroic history. This was the idealising 
medium through which the past became poetical ; 
it afforded that imaginative remoteness which 
enabled the hearers to escape from present real- 
ities. It lifted them into a higher sphere of 
existence where the distractions of the present 
were forgotten in the thrilling stories of an age 
which, though distant, appealed to them by many 
associations. The Athenians fined Phrynichus for 
his Capture of Miletus not because the event it 
represented was historical instead of mythical, but 
because it was recent and painful history. As the 
fairy-land of fancy was to Spenser 


‘The world’s sweet inn from pain and wearisome turmoil,’ 


so the Greeks looked to poetry as a refuge from the 
miseries and toilsomeness of life. The comic poet 
Timocles in explaining the effect of tragedy gives 
expression to the common sentiment of Greece. 
“The mind, made to forget its own sufferings and 


1 Poet. ix. 9. 
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touched with the charm of ancther’s woe, carries 
away instruction and delight.’ + 

Greek poetry and art with true historic sense 
did not take the present as an isolated point, but 
projected it into the past, whose half-effaced outlines 
were restored by the imagination. Myth was the 
golden link which bound together the generations. 
The odes of Pindar are a case in point. The poet, 
starting from the individual victor in the games, 
raises the interest above the personal level and 
beyond the special occasion, by giving historical 
perspective and background to the event. The 
victor’s fortunes are connected with the annals of 
his house, with the trials and triumphs of the past. 
Nor does the poet stop at the deeds of ancestors. 
The mention of a common ancestor—of a Heracles— 
will transport him from Lacedaemon to Thessaly. 
He passes outside the family and the city and 


1 Timocles Avovuovd(oveat: Meineke, Com. Frag. ii. 800 : 
6 yap vovds tov idiwv AHOnv AaBdv 
mpds ahdAotpip te Yryaywynfels raber 
pe? ydovis arnrAOe radevbels cya. 

Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 98-103 : 

ei ydp Tis Kal réevOos exwv veoxndéi Oupo 
a(nTar Kpadinv dkaxipevos, aitap dovdds 
Movodwv Gepdrwv Keita tpotépwv dvOpdrwv 
bpvioy, paKapds te Oeods of "OAvurov exovow, 
ail’ & ye Surdpovéwy emAnOerat, obdé Te Kydéwv 
péuvyntar: taxéws S& rapétpare Spa Oedwv, 


Iambl. de Mysteriis, i. 11, p. 39, dua 8) rotro é re Kkoppodia Kat 
Tpaypoig GAX6rpia TaéOn Oewpotvres iorapev Td oiketa rdéOn, 
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sweeps with rapid glance from colony to mother- 
city, from city to country, from the personal to the 
Panhellenic interest. Thus the ode is more than 
an occasional poem, and the theme as it is unfolded 
acquires a larger meaning. ‘The victor is trans- 
figured into a glorious personification of his race, 
and the present is reflected, magnified, illuminated 
in the mirror of the mythic past.’’ The ode rises 
by clear ascents from the individual to the 
universal. 

It is this that constitutes Greek idealism. The 
world of reality and the world of imagination were 
not for the Greeks separate spheres which stood 
apart; the breath of poetry kindled the facts of 
experience and the traditions of the past. The 
ideal in Greek art was not the opposite of the 
real, but rather its fulfilment and perfection. Hach 
sprang out of the same soil; the one was the full- 
blown flower of which the other was the germ. 


1 Gildersleeve, Pindar, Intr. p. xviii. 
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189, 205, 251, 264, 276, 280, 336 

Aristotle and Plato contrasted, 121-2, 
158 ff., 171, 192 ff., 2038 ff., 208, 
221 ff., 245-6, 266, 268, 374 ff., 
396 ff., 401-2 

Art and Chance, 181 

Art and Morality, 215 ff. 

Art and Nature, 113 ff. 

Art as a pastime (zradid), 198 ff. 

Art, Fine and Useful, 115 ff., 154 ff., 
198 ff. 

Art, Fine, end of, 198 ff., 221 

Artist, the, 206-7 

Athenaeus, 136, 139, 141, 378 


Bacon, Lord, 185, 403 

Bacon, Roger, 325 

Batteux, 298 

Beautiful, the, 161, 277 
Beginning, a (in drama), 280 ff. 
Being and Becoming, 158 ff. 
Bernays, 142, 244 ff., 265 
‘Better’ (of poetic characters), 231 ff. 
‘Better,’ the (rd BéAriov), 151, 168 
Bosanquet, 127, 202, 340, 345 
Bossu, 230, 327 

Bradley, xxviii 

Breitinger, 289, 291 

Bywater, xxiii, 232, 247, 290, 330 


Campbell, 291 

Carroll, 226 

Castelvetro, 239, 291 

Cervantes, 144, 387 

Chance, 180 ff. 

Character and Plot, 334 ff. 

Character (#0n) as object of aesthetic 
imitation, 123, 230, 337 ff. 

Chaucer, 305 

Chorus, 292 

Coleridge, 194 ff., 387, 400 

Comedy, 184, 191, 200, 205, 218 ff., 
229, 233, 235, 291, 368 ff. 

‘Complication’ (déc1s) of plot, 282-3 

Corneille, 243, 261, 263, 294, 295, 
296, 297-8, 300, 311, 326-8 

Courthope, xxvii, 145, 213 


Dacier, 230, 237, 295, 296, 312, 325 

Dancing, 136 ff. 

Dante, 120, 401 

D’Aubignac, 286, 293, 295 

Dénovement (Nios) of plot, 279, 
283-4, 286, 357 

De Quincey, 355-6 

‘ Dianoia,’ 333, 336 ff. 

Diderot, 383 

Diels, xii, xv, xvi 

Dion Chrysostom, 156, 393 

Doring, 249 

Dramatic ‘action,’ 334 ff., 348 ff. 

Dramatic context, 226-7 

Dramatic Unities, 274 ff. 

Dryden, 176, 283, 285, 298, 327, 
337, 397 


Eckermann, 195 
‘Ecstasy,’ poetic, 397 
‘Ecstasy,’ religious, 248 ff. 
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Emotions (dé@y) as object of 
aesthetical imitation, 123 

End (in drama), 280, 284 

End of Fine Art, 198 ff., 221 

‘Enthusiasm,’ 248 ff. 

Epic poetry, 174, 178, 285 ff., 354 

Eratosthenes, 215 ff. 

‘ Ethos,’ 123, 333, 337 ff. 

Euripides, 219, 225, 279, 291, 308, 
316, 324, 359, 370-1 


‘Imitation,’ objects of aesthetic, 
12oi, 

Imitative Art, end of, 198 ff. 

‘Impossibilities ’ (in poetry), 167 ff., 
170 fff. 

‘Improbable possibilities,’ 128, 
iL Giern) oye 

Improbabilities (moral) in poetry, 
178 ff. 

Individualised character, 341, 361 ff. 

‘Irrational’ (édoya) elements (in 

Fear (def.), 256 poetry), 173 ff. 

Female character, delineation of, 
399 ff. 

Fictions, poetic, 171 ff. 

Finsler, xxvii, 158, 222, 339 

‘Form’ (el5os), 150, 153, 155, 156, 
209 

Frederick the Great, 297 


Johnson, Dr., 296, 306, 353 
Jonson, Ben, 176 
‘Justice, poetic,’ 224, 305 ff. 


‘ Katharsis,’ 242 ff. 
Keble, 252 


Lamb, Charles, 398 

Leisure (cx0A%), a noble, 198-200 

Lessing, 243, 257, 279, 292, 309, 
326, 327, 383 

‘Liberal Arts,’ 121, 198 

‘Lies, to tell skilfully,’ 171 

Lock, 252, 303, 329 

Lowell, 285 

Lucian, 136 

Ludicrous, the (def. of), 374 


‘General idea’ (in poetry), 194 ff. 

‘Generalisation ’ in Comedy, 368 ff. 

Gildersleeve, 407 

Goethe, 114, 158, 194-5, 244, 307, 
362 

Goodness of tragic characters, 228 ff., 
308 ff., 327 


‘Happy endings,’ 212, 304 ff. 

Hardie, R. P., 188, 192, 235, 337, 
339, 341 

Hegel, 114, 202 

Heraclitus, 355 

Herodotus, 164, 265 

Hesiod, 406 

Hicks, 243 

Hippocrates, 253 

History and Poetry, 163 ff., 185, 
190 ff., 402 ff. 

Hobbes, 172 

Homer, 171, 178, 175, 215, 231, 
232, 274, 287-8, 392, 403 

‘Homoeopathic’ cure of emotion, 
247 ff., 270 ff. 

Horace, 171, 237, 239 

Humour, 373 ff., 385 ff. 


‘Madness,’ poetic, 396 

Maeterlinck, 351 

Maggi, 236 

Margoliouth, xiv—xix, xxvi, 165, 377 

Martyr, death of (seldom tragic), 
309-10 

Mazzini, 311 

M‘Vey, 165 

Menander, 379, 382-3 

Mendelssohn, 258 

Metastasio, 230, 327 

Metre, 141 ff. 

Middle, a (in drama), 280 ff. 

Milton, 120, 247-8, 353 

Minturno, 145, 217, 247 

Moliére, 205, 300, 385 

Monro, 130 

Morality and Art, 215 ff, 

Music, 128 ff., 199, 200, 211, 220-1, 
230, 248 ff. 

Mythology, Greek, 394 ff., 404 ff. 


Iamblichus, 406 

Ibsen, 270-1 

Ideal in Art, 128, 151 ff., 368 ff. 

Ideal tragedy, 329 

‘ Idealise,’ different senses of, 368 ff. 

Imagination, 126 

‘Imitation’ as an aesthetic term, 
121 ff, 


Names, expressive in comedy, 377 ff. 
Nature an artist, 155 ff. 
Nature and Art, 113 ff., 122 
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Nature and Necessity, 151 

Nature, imitation of, 116 ff. 

Nature, organic and inorganic, 151 

‘ Necessity or Probability,’ 164, 282, 
399 

Newman, J. H., 183 

Newman, W. L., 250 


Organic unity of a poem, 186 ff. 
a as rama, 274 ff. 
ty a epic, 285 ff. 
Oriental Art, 391 ff. 
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thetic sense, 122, 151 ff., 168, 
370-1 


Painting, 133 ff., 153-4, 188, 231-2 

Paul, H., 164 

Pauson, 231 

‘Phantasy’ (pavracia), 125 ff. 

Philosophy and Poetry, 190 ff., 215 ff., 
401-2 

Philostratus, 127, 393 

Pindar, 406-7 

Pity and Fear, 213-4, 240, 251, 
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221 ff., 245-6, 266, 268, 374 ff., 
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Pleasure the end of Fine Art, 198 ff. 

Pleasure, the, of tragedy, 267-8 

Plot and Character, 334 ff. 
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346 ff. 
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Plutarch, 217, 267, 303 

Poet as a teacher, 215 ff. 
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‘Poetic Justice,’ 224, 305 ff. 

Poetic Truth, 163 ff. 

Poetry and History, 163 ff., 185, 
190 ff., 402 ff. 

Poetry and Philosophy, 190 ff., 
215 ff., 401-2 

Poetry and ‘ Politics,’ 222 

Poetry and Science, 192, 222 
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Poetry, origin of, 140 
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Racine, 243, 300 
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Reversal of the Situation (repuréreia), 

278, 329-31, 347 

Rhythm, 129 ff., 140 ff., 147-8 

Ribbeck, 289 

Robortelli, 236 


Saintsbury, xxvii 

Sandys, 188 

Sanity of Greek genius, 398 

Satire, 224 

Scaliger, 236, 383 

Scenery (Stage), 146 

Schiller, 171, 210, 268, 315 

Sculpture, 133 ff. 

Seaton, 370 

Semblance, aesthetic, 127 ff. 

Seneca, 300 

Shakespeare, 176, 265, 272, 298 ff., 
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Shelley, 144 
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Susemihl, 144, 168, 243, 249, 250 
265, 308, 307 
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391, 393 


Taste, 6 xapiels the standard of, 211 
Teichmiiller, 124, 146, 191, 281, 
289 
Terence, 378-9 
Thucydides, 164 
Timocles, 406 
Tragedy, def. of, 240 ff. 
a function of, 242 ff 
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Tragedy, has not direct moral pur- | Universality (Poetic) in Greek liter- 


pose, 224, 269 

As pleasure of, 267-8 

5 the ideal, 829 
‘Tragic collision,’ 323 ff. 

», error or fault, 317 ff. 

» hero, 224, 260-1, 302 ff. 

»  ‘Katharsis,’ 242 ff. 
Twining, 172, 247 


Ueberweg, 290 
Ugly, the, 373, 375 
Unities, Three, 274 ff. 
Unity, ideal (of poetry), 186 ff. 
Unity of Action, 274 ff. 
5, - Time, 289 ff., 863 
5 Place, 292 ff., 297 ff. 
2p Drama, 274 ff. 
a Epic, 285 ff. 
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expression of, 150, 164 ff., 185, 
190 ff., 266, 270 ff., 368 ff., 376 ff. 


ature, 389 ff. 
‘Unnecessary’ badness, 227, 316 


Vahlen, 144, 168, 172, 265, 303, 
3829, 370 

Verrall, 291 
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312 ff. 

Voltaire, 265, 296, 297 


Wallace, 125 
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Weil, 244 

‘Whole,’ a, 186 ff., 275-6, 279 ff. 

Wordsworth, 144, 402 
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WORKS BY S. H. BUTCHER, 


Hon. D.Litt., Hon. Litt.D., Hon. LL.D. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE GREEK GENIUS. Third 
Hdition, revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. net, 


TIMES.—“‘ The subject is well adapted to display the rare combination 
of finished scholarship with acute critical insight, which is Professor 
Butcher’s characteristic gift.” 


HARVARD LECTURES ON THE ORIGINALITY OF 
GREECE. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
CLASSICAL REVIEW.—‘‘The lectures read with all the fluency 


of the spoken discourse, and yet bear re-reading and study as a permanent 
ecntribution to the literature of scholarship.” 


THE BOOKMAN.—‘‘ Professor Butcher has the true Attic touch. 
He is master of his subject; he knows exactly what he wishes to say, 
and he says it with that fine and unadorned simplicity which is the hall- 
mark of Attic style.” 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY AND FINE ART. 
With a Critical Text and a Translation of the Poetics. 
Fourth Edition, corrected. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘ He has done for his subject all that a 
very acute intelligence and a rarely brilliant style could effect in the way 
of elucidation. The translation is perfect. . . . The treatise is full of 
profoundly interesting and instructive criticisms and comments on both 
ancient and modern literature. . . . A critical edition of the Poetics well 
worthy of the great Universities with which he has been and is so 
intimately connected.” 


THE POETICS OF ARISTOTLE. Translated, with a 
Critical Text. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


DEMOSTHENES. Feap. 8vo. ls. 6d. [Classical Writers. 


ACADEMY.—“‘ As fresh and attractive in form as it is ripe in learning 
and thorough in method.” 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done into English Prose 
by S. H. Butcusr, Hon. D.Litt., Hon. Litt.D., Hon. 
LL.D.; and A. LANG, Hon. LL.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrp., LONDON. 
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